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The Religion of the Rigveaa,' 

Yoijb/Honoijr,- La-DIes. AiND, Gentle . 

One of the most important discoveries of the nineteeDtli century is the 
startling fact that the Hindus, the Pathans,- the^Persians and the Armenians 
of Asia, and the Slavs, the Lithunians,'the Greeks, the Latins, the Germans, 
the Teutons and the Celts of Europe, have all descended from a oommon, 
stock-— the great Aryan race. This conclusion is based on a comparatiye'., 
study of the Anatomy, Language and Religion of these different nations. ■ It , 
appears that at a very ancient time the forefathers of these peoples lived to- 
gether in the same place, spoke the same language and worshipped the same 
god or gods. The scholars have not yet agreed as to where they lived and how 
long ago. As regards the locality of the original home of the Aryan race, 
aecording to the Indian authorities, this was in the north-eastern Asia— 
%\ie Cveta-dvlfa {dvi-{- Pan,, country between two waters «’.e. rivers) =■• 
white (ice- clad) country; also called Kurti^ (probably the present j^or€a = 
(Chinese Kwo4i and Thibetan Kaoli\ r andT are interchangeable, Pan). In 
older Korean and Japanese writings Korea appears as Kow-ri meaning 
high beauty. It is now called Cho-seng and means fresh-morning. No 
Sanskrit work gives us the meaning of the word Kuru but it is curious to 
notice that the Ramayana speaks of the place as meaning the 

hill of the rising sun. It is in evidence that this home— the 13^^ ; — the 
old home of the Rigveda and-the Aryana Vaejo, the seat of the Aryans of 
the Avesta, was abandoned for two reasons : 

(1) It proved too small for men and cattle. 

(2) A climatic change took place increasing the cold of the place. 

Prom data partl}^ geological and partly historical connected with the 

history of the Indii- Aryans, the Panis of the Rigveda or the Phoenicians, 
and of the Akkadians — the ancient people of Babylonia, the probable date 
of the dispersion of the Ar^/^ans appears to be 8000 B.C. 

The first question I take up is what was the religion of the Aryan race, 
in their old home before the different branches separated, and some went to 
the west and some to tlie south and others in other directions. But here 
some persons would stop me by saying that those primitive people liad no 
religion at all. Others again in this connection would mention Animism, 
Petish-ism, Mytliology, Ancest or- worship, etc., prejudging matters at the 
very start. I would entreat you not to take any notice of these, but confine 
yourselves to solid .facts. The fact that has been discovered is simply this : 
The Dyausjpita of the Rigveda is the same as the Greek Zeus patyr and the 
Latin Jupiter. The three words are identical and mean the sky-father. This 
one grain of fact is worth more tlian all the theories propounded on the sub 
ject. It shows that our Aryan forefathers were in search of the Father of 
fathers, and to the question of questions, what and where is He, the very 
first answer given by them, of which we have got any historical knowledge, 
is, He is the great sky above.” Ten thousand years ago ohe greatest 
question conceivable by man, had not only been put, but an answer, the 
importance and the value of '^hich we will see later on, had been given. 

So far I have followed in the footsteps of Professor Max Miiller and other 
western scholars. But if truth be our goal, it is not always possible to stop 
even where the old masters stopped. These scholars were of opinion that 

t This short address was read at a Special Geaeral .Meeting of the Society held at 
Daa’jeeimgon the 18th October 1907, and presided ove^ /iE|is Honour Sir Andrew 
praser, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal — ^A. 0, S. " 
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Dyauswm only one of the gods worshipped by the primitive Aryans. I have 
shewn elsewhere that the religion of the Aryan race began with the worship 
not of many gods, but of one god only, namety, Dyaus. I do not say this 
was mono- theism. I shall try to avoid all technical terms as much as pos- 
sible. I only assert that at one time they worshipped Dyaus only. The 
subject is rather a difficult one, but I place before you some of the argu- 
ments on which my conclusion is based. 

(1) The first is a negative one, but its force will be appreciated by 
those who value facts more than theories. There is no evidence that 
before their dispersion from their original home the Aryans worshipped any 
other god besides the Dyaws. 

(2) The Rigveda speaks of Dyaus as and — the first god 

born, of whom the other gods were the sons. The force of this argument 
is very much enhanced when it is remembered that Dyaus was so called 
at a time when he had ceased to be the supreme god. 

(3) The generic term for gods in the Rigveda is ^3* l It is derived 
from the name of the sky I 

(4) The religions of the Chinevse, the Egyptians, and the Akkadians all 
began with the worship of the sky. The Egyptian word nutra^ a god, is 
derived from nut the sky. 

But why was the sky taken for God ? The answer is very important , 
but also very simple. First of all, at that ancient time, our forefathers had 
not. yet learnt to reflect, meditate, look inward and do abstract thinking. 
They could only observe, look around, above and below. They were 
intelligent enough to see that any object on earth, mountains, rivers and 
plains, plants, animals and human beings or even the earth herself could 
not be the Father they were in search of. These were their equals and 
many even their inferior. But the blue vault above with the sun, moon 
and the millions of stars, how grand, how awe-inspiring, the source of 
heat and light, encircling the earth, always visible but always inaccessible. 
What wonder that those grand old men, mentioned as sages and poets 
in the Rigveda, fell on their knees and cried out ^^Father-Heaven.®’ 
Such a thing has happened even in our prosaic sceptical times. Herbert 
Spencer, the greatest scientific philosopher the world has yet seen, thus 
spoke of Space in the last paragraph of his last book ‘ Facts and Com- 
ments.” And then comes the thought of this universal matrix itself 
anteceding alike creation or evolution, whichever be assumed, and infinite- 
ly transcending both, alike in extent and duration ; .... Of late years the 
consciousness that without origin or cause infinite space has ever existed 
and must ever exist, produces in me a feeling from which I shrink.” The 
experience of that great philosopher, unfortunately, was rather defective on 
the spiritual side, otherwise the response would have come from him as it 
came from the Aryan sages ten thousand years before, and he too would 
have exclaimed, This was the Great Father I was in search of.” 

When thus speaking of the infinite Space surrounding us on all sides, 
I am perfectly aware that the whole host of Idealistic Philosophers, with 
Emmanuel Kant at their head, are against me. But the question of 
Space is the crucial test of Idealism. The great German Philosopher 
finding that the idea of Space cannot be derived from that of material 
objects (for the one is infinite and the other is finite and the existence of 
matter itself^ presupposes Space, and though we can conceive the negation 
of matter it' is hot conceive the non-existence of Space), at 

suggested by Leibnitz; that space is the 
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creation of our iniiicl. It did not strike him that our finite minds are as 
little able to produce the idea of infinite and eternal Space as material 
objects. He was wrong in not seriously considering the views of the 
great Newton and the God-intoxicated Spinoza, that Space is not simply 
an idea but an absolute reality. The mistake of Kant and a number 
of philosophers, before and after him, both in the west and in the east, is on 
account of their assumption that God must be pure intelligence — ^in the 
words of Yajnavalkya ’Jjaf J and has no material side. 

As to what is this infinite Space within which is contained the whole 
universe, the best exposition is that of Badarayan the founder of the 
Vedantic Philosophy. One of his aphorisms is 

Infinite Space is God as it bears His characteristics. The argument is 
very simple. God alone is infinite and eternal. Space being infinite and 
eternal can only be God. 

Tile worship of Dyauspita w^as the beginning of the religion which 
long afterwards we find in the Rigveda in a more developed state — unfortu- 
nately developed in a wrong direction. The Hindus at one time offered 
sacrifices to the gods, A fire was made by rubbing one piece of wood 
against another and into this w^ere thrown a strong fermented liquor 
prepared from a creeper called Soma (Zn Haoma), cakes of different sorts, 
cooked meat, etc. When this was being done, hymns of praise were recited, 
holy songs were sung and prayers were offered. The Rigveda is a collection 
of a little more than one thousand of these hymns. These hymns speak 
not only of the old Dyauspita, but of a number of other gods and 
goddesses. These may be divided into three classes : 

(1) Gods having physical objects and powers as their basis ; c.g., the 
sun, moon, fire, rivers, etc. 

(2) Abstract ideas personified; e.g., ’*51^ Faith, Anger, etc. 

(3) Eminent leaders deified ; c.g., King Vivasvan, King Yama, 
Visnu, etc. 

My next endeavour will be to point out how from the worship of one 
god — Dyauspita the religion of one branch of the Aryan race, namely, the 
Hindus, became a worship of many gods. This was inevitable, and the 
change came about in the most natural way. It is only God who is 
indivisible, and it is He alone with whom nothing else can be compared. 
Let any nation begin with the worship of any thing other than the 
true God, a multiplication of gods is sure to follow. Our Aryan fore- 
fathers though they took the grandest object in nature — Dyaus — the sky 
above with all the shining bodies in it as their god, yet that object as 
conceived by them was not the true God, They were, no doubt, struck 
with the infinitude, at least the immensity of the sky, but they failed to 
grasp the difference between the infinite, eternal blank space as Herbert 
Spencer called it and the finite objects contained in it — the suns, moons, 
stps, etc. Their Dyaus was the blue vault plus these objects. It was a 
mixture of the finite and the infinite. And when a mixed thing is taken 
for pure ^ truth, in tlie language of Hegel, what happens is this. The 
mixed thing revolves like a globe and one after another reveals all the 
untruth contained in it. In other words it is a universal law that untruth 
should appear in all its ugliness before wo can fully abandon it. This 
actually happened in case of the worship of Father Dyaus. Men soon 
began to think if the sky above was their father, was not the earth on 
which they were born and brought up, their mother ? So in place of one 
god, there came to be two gods or rather a god and a goddess. The 
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next , step 'was the division of Dyaus- into a number of separate gods. ; ^ The 
.siiii,. moon. 'and .the stars,' .contained . in it, were . separately. worshipped. 
This "'process, of multiplication of. gods once , begunV.weiitoii' apace, till ' there 
was , 'not ^ room ;■ enough for the g,od.s and goddesses' in the three divisions of 
the universe— “the heaven, earth and ' the ' atmosphere ' and one class of 
gods — ^the abstract gods, took shelter in the minds of men. 

This, I believe, was the origin of the Vedic poly- theism. The ordinarjr 
ideahhat most of the Vedic gods were tribal gods, taken by the Risis from 
the conquered , r aces, iS' simply 'absurd. They were at .the time too, proud to 
bow . down ' before any ' god of the ■ non- Aryan robbers, who, were looked 
down upon with the greatest contempt. 

T have one more stage of the Vedic religion to place' before you, and 
that is., its decline and fall and the' rise' of - Monotheism out of . its : ashes. 
The answer long ago given to the question of questions — where is our 
father of fathers — that the great Dyaus above is He, being worked up for 
ages, at last proved insufficient to meet the requirements of the growing 
intelligence of the Risis. Several causes brought about this result. I 
place before you the most important of them. 

(1) By a multiplication of the gods and goddesses the Vedic 
pantheon grew too heavy and tumbled down by its own weight. The 
Risis got frightened by the apparition they themselves had created. 
There were so many gods and goddesses, whom to pray in case of 
urgency ? A god not named in the sacrifice by mistake, might be offended, 
and what harm he might not do ? 

(2) With the progress of what may be called the beginning of scientific 
knowledge, the Risis, especially the forefathers of our Parsi friends, saw 
that the earth, sun, moon, etc., are material bodies and gods must be 
aeuras (Zn Ahuras), i,e., living intelligent spirits. 

(3) Of all the causes that brought about the fall of the Vedic religion, 
none was so powerful as what Professor MaxMiiller has called Heno-iheism. 
Vedic polytheism, he pointed out, was very unlike that of other countries, 

that of Greece and Italy. In these countries one god, not Mways 
the same god, was supreme and others subordinate to him. The ca.se 
was different in India. At on© stage of the Vedic religion though the 
Risis worshipped a large number of gods and goddesses, there was no 
superiority or inferiority among them. Every one of them was supreme. 
Professor Max Muller failed to see the reason and significance of this important 
fact. A little consideration will, however, convince us that this was due 
to religion with the Risis being a living power. Plowever large the 
number of gods one may worship, and whatever the nature of these gods 
may be, if his he a living religion and not simply the performance of 
certain rites under a traditional belief, he will be bound in course of time 
to consider every one of his gods as not only the supreme god, but infinite 
as far as his idea of infinity goes. For, suppose, his gods are the sky, the 
earth, a river, a piece of stone, fire, etc., and he is worshipping the piece of 
stone. If religion is a living power with him he will be bound to give to 
his stone-god ail his love and respects, and ascribe to him all the powers 
he is capable of conceiving. It will be simply impossible for him to say, 
0 my god, your power extends thus far and no further.’’ If he will do 
otherwise his stone will cease to be his god. 

These causes led* first to the overthrow of the Vedic pantheon and 
then to the rise of a belief in one true god. At the end of the .Rigvedic 
period we find that the Risis have got glimpses of a new faith. From many 
gods they have comedo the all-knowing, all-seeing infinite Spirit. 



The Hero-Gods of the Rigveda. 

By Me. A. C. Sen, M.A., M.R.A.C., C.S. {retired). 

I. — The Pit RTS 'oe, the Vedig Fathers. ' 

To students of the Bigyeda an accurate knowledge of the Pitris ot 'thjQ ' 
Vedio Fathers is of very great importance. Without it a number of his- 
torical facts mentioned in that unique collect' on of hymns will remain for 
ever enshrouded in darkness. There are customs descended from the 
Vedic times to our own that can only be explained if we first understand 
who the were. Again, the clue to the origin of an important class 

of gods in the Vedic pantheon, can only be discovered if we first rightly 
grasp the beliefs of the about the position the occupied after 
their death. Yet the subject is not in itself a very difficult one. What- 
ever difficulty it appears to involve, is the creation of those scholars who 
would not take things in their ordinary, simple and easy way. I do not 
think there is any warrant in the Rigveda itself to say with the western 
scholars that the PitHs were mythologTcal beings—objects of nature per- 
sonified ; c.y., that Fama represents the setting sun (Max Miiller). The 
view first started by the author of the Taittinya BroJimana, again, that 
PrajBpati created the Pitris sjad the human beings separately, is based on 
a wrong interpretation of a of hymn 130 of the tenth mandala. It is 
discredited by the meaning of the term itself The Risis them- 

selves believed the Pitris to be their ancestors. According to them the 
Pitris were human beings, who were born as men are born, who begot 
children as men do and died like men. While on earth they founded the 
institute of sacrifice and worshipped t^^e gods with the Soma juice offered 
with hymns in praise of them. After death along with Yama^ they dis- 
covered the path to the highest heaven and are now drinking the ambrosial 
Soma in his company in the cool shade of a tree with beautiful leaves. 

1. The Pitris were men. — When speaking of the Pitris as men, I am 
perfectly aware that I take a view different from that held by the Indian 
commentators, beginning with the author of the Taittinya Br hmana as 
well as by many western scholars. In the T.B. (II. 3. 8. 2) the Pitris 
have been spoken of as a class distinct from men having been created by 
Prajapaii, lord or creator of creatures, separately : — 

^ fcr&Hrap?r?r i 

fuHSH 11 5^ I ^ I c t 

Prajapati desired to have creatures .... After having created the aaurds 
he thought himself as a father. Then he created the Pitris* After having 
created the Pitris he meditated (thought as a man). Then he created the men. 

Succeeding Brahmanas and the Puranas have all adopted this view. 
It appears to be based on a misinterpretation of the 130th hymn of the 
tenth mandala of the Rigveda. The 5th and the 6th rihs of the hymn run 
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tfTOTsji’i' iiwi =gi^wr frisiT ^ ir-sjwysrsa |r# ii ^ 

Sayana thus explains these verses on the authority of the T.B. itself :— 

Mitra and Far it wcs were bom from Prajapati with the metre Viraf, Indm 
with the Tristup and the All-gods with the Jagati, By that sacrifice were 
created the and men. 5. 

On that old sacrifice being performed , by it were created the Mns, men and 
onr fathers. I think I am seeing with my mind’s eyes those who formerly per- 
' 6 . 

I take tile liberty to differ from. such, a high authority. The root 
klrip in these rihs does not convey the idea of creation, but that of one 
thing becoming another thing or of one thing being changed into another. 
Moreover, if Sayana^s interpretation be accepted, it would land us on an 
absurdity. For the second line of the first rih of the hymn tells us : — 

sruptl fiRTCt V !!JT5rf ! I 

These fathers who have come here wove (the garment) of saorifiice. 

If it were this sacrifice that created the Pitris then we come to this, 
that the Paris were created in the very sacrifice which they themselves 
performed. If it be replied that the third verse says that the sacrifice 
was performed by the All-gods, we do not escape from the absurdity. For 
according to T.B., Mitra and Varuna and the other gods were also born 
in th’s sacrifice. It should be noticed here that the T.B. is not without its 
authority. The 13th rih of the 90th hymn of the tenth mandala — the cele- 
brated runs thus 

From his mind was born the moon ; the sun was born from the eyes. From 
the mouth Indra and Agni ; and F%w was born from his breath. X. 90.13. 

Unless read with sufficient care so as not only to understand the mere 
language, but also to see the very soul of truth contained in them, hymns 
90 and 130 would appear to be full of contradictions and absurdities. But 
really they are not so. The fact is, these two hymns do not speak of the 
creation of the world at all. They are somewhat pantheistic but not fully 
so. They speak of a Purmak — person, who is three-fourths transcendent — 
and one-fourth all this world— few 

A sacrifice is conceived as being performed by the All-gods or the Pitris, 
There is no contradiction in this, for towards the end of the Rigveda the 
Pitris being more or less deified, were regarded as gods or the All-gods. 

ftrastw %far^ %rT ttsgrsTTfii git i i o i 9 f 1 8 

The fathers also attained the glory of these (gods). Themselves gods thejr 
offered sacrifices to the gods. 

This was the first sacrifice. Then comes the idea of conceiving the 
whole world as the gigiErJ I It is in connection with this idea that the ques- 
tion was raised, what was his mouth, what the two arms, etc. ? 
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Notice that the question is not what came out of the mouth — what 
out of the arms, etc. The' first part of the answer, is given in the proper 
form,. 

... ... ... ... II 10 I .£0 I I 

/ 

Then happened a sad thing, which shows that none can escape from 
the consequences of a transgression of justice- — not even a Vedic 
After speaking of the Ksatriyas and the Vaigyas, the Rid wanted 

to speak of the CiJtdras. He would not make them a part of the 
not even his foot. For what is the diference between the mouth and the 
foot when these parts are of the Great Person. 

But are not the Cudras godless, black-skinned, non-aryan dasyus 
So he added ; — The Cndra was born from his feet. As 

soon as he had done this the Risi forgot his whole idea and instead of say- 
ing the moon was his mind, the sun his eyes, Indra and Agni his mouth 
and the wind his breath ( t g'f?r: \ ^ t ^ \ } he said, these gods 
were born from different parts of his body. 

tmuT^^a-rtia ii qo i i <15 

But we must not make too much of what was a mere slip of a weak 
moment. Barring this, the is a grand hymn, the like of which is 

not to be found till we come to the time of Nnnaka, the real lion of the 
Sapta Sindliavak^ whose drati is the grandest hymn ever composed. 

Remembering that the not describe the creation of the 

world but conceives the world as the Great Person, as the sacrificial horse 

was so conceived at the beginning of the Brihad Aranyaka, or t he Great 
Person himself was again conceived in the Bhagavad Giin (Chapter XI 
verses 15 to 40) — remembering also that hymn 130 of the tenth mandal has 
been composed on the model of the I hasten to give below my 

translation of the fifth and the sixth verses of the former hymn : — 

The metre Virdj adhered to MUm and Varuna, In that sacrifice the Triatup 
was Indra^ a portion day after day. The Jagati entered into the All-gods. By 
this those who were men became rins. — 5. 

By this, on the old (= first) sacrifice being performed, our human fathers 
became risis. I think, I see, by my mind’s ©yes those who first performed the 
sacrifice. — 6. 

The force of the word %;rr — — by this, in the second line of 

the fifth verse and in the first line of the sixth verse, will clearly appear if we 
consider the double meaning attached to the word Jagati, It is derived 
from the root 1155 to move, by reduplication. Jagati means the metre of 

that name. Of all Vedic metres it contains the greatest number of syllables. 
The word Jagati also means moving — living — human beings. The metre 
Jagati may also he said to represent the vig — the people, owing to its con- 
tainng the greatest number of syllables. As the Jagati is the special 
metre of the hymns in which the All-gods have been praised, it may be 
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i to have, entered into these gods— to have become, in a manner, these 
Is. Hence the Pitris who were mere men — -Jagati a,t first, became 
— the All-gods, on the pei*formance of this great sacrifice. This may 
be reasoning of a logical order, but that the Vedic poets reasoned in 
way appear from numerous instances to be met with in the Brahmanm 
Ufamsads. 

Hymn 130 of the tenth leaves no doubt that the Vedic bards 

eved that the Pihis were born as men wdio afterwards became rkis, 
re are other hymns in support of this conclusion. 

. irgiszir wt: i , 

^ f|HT g# farRts w n t \ i 

Oui' human fathers while here (i.e. on earth) having performed religious rites 
went towards the place. Having invoked the Ushas liberated the easily milking 
cows confined in a rocky pen, from out of the cave.— IV. 1. 13. 

>pears that the fathers were not all even worshippers of gods. 

gt i 

■^cTT^ 3 i fqfrft taar^r^ 53^ 11 ^ 1 it« 1 s 

In this sacrifice I shall soon recite you those heroic deeds that you formerly 
did. By you, 0 Indra and Agrni, those fathers who opposed the dev'?s were 
slain, — you survived. — 59. 1. 

] may say in passing that these fathers — the enemies of gods — 
— were the Iranian risis — the ancestors of our Idns- 

the Pars's, who, on account of the excesses in connection with the 
dp of Indra, lost faith, at first, in that comparatively recent god and 
ately in ail the devds — Dyaus and his sons and worshipped Almra 
Id — the Great Asura — the Supreme Spirit. 

J. The Pitris begot children like men. — If one is not sceptically inclined 
xd all measure, the expression ^^nah fitarafi''' — our fathers — a' one 
} to be sufficient evidence of the fact that the Vedic poets believed 
Htris to he tlieir ancestors. But there are riks in which this fact has 
expressly stated. Here is one : — 

Hfi fgagr pij 1 1 o 1 1 si . 

; With might they (the Fathers) travelled over all regions and measured places 
unmeasured before. By their bodies they encompassed all the world and in 
many ways spread the creatures.— X. 56. 5. 

rt will be seen that the rik speaks of the spreading and multiplication 
.6 fore-fathers of the Vedic risis in countries where they had not been 
This is a very important fact and I have made use of it in my 
>r on Vimu. 

|r?:: 

I : mr tmi fmxi fvm w* m hr mm ii ^ ® i i 

. By their third act the gave their own descendents paternal strength and 

■y^aced them on the lower region (earth) as a thread spun out. — ^X. 50. 6. 
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%, There were -different families and dans among the Pitfis*^ . 

!T! 

srafTw tiffr iffffrfw: arfarg^g ii 4 i i :i 

*nfrsrt gRf^tfr iirFf3ftr»T^^% =3t3iF»T3^w: i 

iiTw tgpff ^ if r # ^ ^ g i # ii i is i ^ 

STS fimtt sTSfJ^T ^'sraf^rt s^ira-: slt^rr^; i ^ 
t STS fsTH?:: ^'tBireVsi;^^ s^tnsfhr arf^f is i a o i i ■* i = 

Our fathers of old, the NavagvaSf fhQ sages seven, went to Mm to obtain 
strength. Imlra, who resides on mountains ( clouds), who overcomes opponents, 
who is most active, who speaks truth, and who has grown mightiest by hymns. 

■■' 22 . 2 . 

Maiali ( =/'Mdm) is magnified with the Kavis ; Fama with the Angir^ys ; 
Brihaspati wdth the Riktmns whom the gods magnified and who magnified the 
gods-~these {ix. the gods) delighted with and those (ie. the 

with Svadha. — X. 14. 3, 

Our ^S'oma-offeriiig fathers — the Anginls, the Navagvas^ the x4^/?an>a«.9, the 
Bhrigus. 6. 

Our 90??ja-oft’ering fathers of old, the Vasisthffs, who offered 9oma-drink (to 
the gods). — X. 15.8. 

There are other families and individuals mentioned in other places 
of the Samhitd, 

4. The Pitris tsere the founders of the religious institutes . — This point 
will be clearly established when we come to deal with the illustrious 
Pitris, such as Vivasvan, Yama, Brihaspati, Trita^ etc. In the meantime 
I put together a few rihs containing general statements, 

t n^r: irwf i si i ^ 8 i a n 

They, tlie Dai;agvfzs^ were the first to institute sacrifice. — II. 34. 12. 

IT# ?E3rS0^ ^ 

ftiHrr tj ’ssntrgi ii lo i i^o i q 

That sacrifice that was extended on all sides by yarns, — that was extended 

by a hundred sacred acts ; these fathers who have comej here, wove — ^X. 

130.1. 

t WTriii I 

HifataTfir jr^Hira ii a o 1 1 a 8 i 8 

Those who were the first to institute sacrifices, who practised sacrifices and 
who promoted sacrifices — to the fathers full of austerity, O Yoma, even to them 
let him (the spirit of the dead) depart. — X. 154. 4. 

We have already seen that the Pitris were — offerers of Soma- 

libation to the gods. They also sang hymns while performing sacri- 
fices. 

Hdii?rw5 ihwVttw ^■srig'r^ ii » i i 

The Nmagyrs and the Dagagvas who brewed soma adored Indra. with 
hjnnns. — V. 29. 12. 
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5. In cmrse of time the Pitris died ; some were cremated and some buried. 

1 t 1 e I aa I 1 8 

(Of the P»>m) those who were burned by A^ni and those who were not 

bumod.— X. is. U. 

Tliat the disposal of the dead bodies by burial also existed simultane- 
ously with crematiou, or before cremation came into vogue, the following 
will shew : — 

W trarf # wii; I s I =< la 

May I not vet, O King Vuruna, go down to the house of clay (grave). — VII. 
89. I.' " 

’aruHM wnre f ^3^ ^smarr^ 1 

ggfglfgwigfi ^ w i n o i s « i ^ o 

iftrfer w ^UTinim *rg i 

MTdT ^ i 1 1 

ffg#l ftTri '3''f % ’SfJiwing i 

% WTi f TOKf fgsgifT^ ww: i s *i 

Enter into the mother earth — she is far spreading and giver of happiness. 
This young dame soft as wool — ^may she save you who freely gave donations to 
priests, from destimction’s lap. — X. 18. 10. 

Heave thyself, O earth, do not hurt him. Be easy of access and friendly to 
him. Cover him, O earth, as the mother does her son, with the skirt. — 11. 

May the heaving earth stand still ; may a thousand clods protect him above. 
May they be his butter-exuding houses ; may they be, from day to day, his 
place of refuge, — X. 18. 12. 

6. Along with Yama the Pitris made the path to the next ivorld : — 

gwtg B-gMTrri ti# faT f flfw i 

?? sm ii i o m « i i u 

Offer to King Yama a libation full of sweetest hone 3 ". This salutation is to 
the oldest first born 7isis^ the path-makers, — X. 14. 15. 

!fV nit trnnr fg^- tnr narfcTtgirngr gr i 

■ ■ ■ S' 

ggr gs |rg fcrgtJ nwnm vnn ii io i ^8 i si 

Yama first found the path for us ; this path none can take away (from us). 
Our fathers of old have gone this path ; going bj^ it they have found their 
own places. — X. 14. 2. 

7. The Pitris now live in the sun where King Yama rules over them. 
They drink 50wa-juice and revel in his company in the cool shade of a 
tree with beautiful leaves. 

t ngfnr i i o i s i <» » 

Go to the wise fathers who revel in Yama^s company. 

Ilf :):P gfw’ffn 

f I Ilf K(:;|ff 

Under that good tree with beautiful leaves where Yama drink with the gods— 
there our father — ^king of the people, wished me to go after the old ones 

i 
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afin^q t €V% sgfga qftigig' ii a it 

^^q tiar qqiarrt^rf i%aMi <£ I it5 I = 

Blace m© in that immortel, undecaying world — where there is light without 
ceasing — where the sun is placed, 0 Pavamana. Flow, O Indw, for Indra’s 
sake. — 7, where the son oi VwasvMn is king — where is the inner apartment of 
"heaven, — ^IX. 113,'8. 

"q q ^ ftiftram I 
fofHt ^ qfrufti: I 1 t 
Htftftg; ^HcTOTqV farffj ItTfe I 
ar^qr -art qt 1 1 i q 8 

' , . ■ '..3 

May the mighty heaven and earth bedew this sacrifice of ours and may they 
fill us with nourishment, — I. 22. 13. 

Their milk full of butter, the sages {-Pitria) taste with hymns, in the eternal 
abode of the Gandharvva ( « Vivasvan identified with the sun). — I. 22. 14. 

^ jfrqrq^ I 

sffW qq ^qir^cn<i:n lo i <itt8 t h 

The sages — composers of a thousand hymns who protect the sun, the riais full 
of austerity, whose strength is austerity, O Tama, even to them let him go. — ^X. 
154, 5. 

tPCTT vi ||Tir: i 

M I ^ 

The highest seat of Vipiu the sages ever see like an eye spread in heaven. 

. — 1 . 22 . 20 . 

[f.e.. Tile sun which is the ©ye of Fam»« and spread in the sky. It is the 
highest seat or step of 

'qqrq xrf^t^rr! ii i o i i a 

This is the house of Fama which is famed as the home of the gods — where the 
fiute is being always played — ^glorifying Famn with hymns — X. 135. 7. 

8, After death the Pitns united with the rays of the smi, 

t# g S' TWIT! Wws foniV ?r i q i q ot i a 

These are those rays of the sun with which our fathers obtained union.— - 
1 . 109 . 7 . 

It was a common belief among the Yedic rids that after death the 
^sential portion of man united with light and some illustrious Pifris 
united with particular heavenly bodies. This subject will be taken up 
again when dealing with Vivasvan, Visnu, Brih^spati and the Saptarsis, 

1^tsErt fiiifr $arRt xr# n © i i ^ 
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*1^ ’sj^nr tgrr ^cptg wVfks ’erwiftw^T: ii ii 
^laf ngrt itpg^ n s n 

This is yoi-u* 0110 portion, [the fi^i Brihduktha addressing the spirit of his dead 
son].- — B*/pn — this another ; with the third enter into light. By so entering ob- 
tain a beautiful body and by this in your highest birth be dear to the gods. 

May the earth, O Bdjin, accept your body and give us wealth and happiness 
to you. You lived a right life, for refuge unite with the great gods, as light in 

heaven .By his greatness Brihaduktha placed his son on earth and 

in heaven. — X. 56. 1-2 and 2nd line of 7* 

9. The Pitris were more or less deified. 

(«») They have sometimes been addressed as gods. 

*rf^ fcTHW t^T gi|5g I ^0 1 51^ j 8 

[Translation given above.] 

(5) They attained divinity. 

t ^iTcrnirr mw* \ 

’ffw: gist: ii <i o i <m i « 

Those thirsting fathers who attained divinity, who knew how to invoke gods 
and who carved out hymns with — with them, the sages, the truthful, the 
poets and wdio used to sit near the gharma vessel (for boiling milk for the gods), 
come to us, OY4^m.-— -X. 15. 9. 

(c) They were prayed to as if they were gods, both to bestow favours 
and to abstain from doing any harm. 

m ftTHT: tarp* i ^ i q o ^ i ^ 

May the sweet-hymn-uttering fathers as well as the divine couple, heaven and 
earthy, magnified by sacrifices and having gods for their children, protect us,-— 

ftrrrr: ftrt ^ft ^ i m © 

May our liymn-uttering, .so?i?.«-ofiering fathers and sinless hefcaven and earth 
be beneficent to us. — ^VI. 75. 3. 

wr giw tar *n ■^1 ftrsTs i 

gpSnfV: ^fC5?r: II ^ I I g 

May the gods never hurt US — ^inay the fathers who Ime-w the home, 0 Agni, 
never hurt us when the banner of light (-the sun) makes his appearance 
between the two old homes.— -III. 65. 2. 

w. ftat: tr^ gtm: i i hh i ^ 

Harm us not, O Fathers, for any sin we might have committed through 
human weakness. — ^X. 15. 6. 

(d) They -were invited to the sacrifices along with the gods and were 
believed to come in the same cars with the gods and, like them, to drink 
the soma-juice and eat the pnrod^^as sitting on the grass seats : — 

^ irstm fe i 

m «fa5rett nsr^ ii i o 1 1 « i 8 
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' ^TiRiroTi^nrr^ wi^ir^ i 

feg'W ^ n: fam tsftfrg; w af#K<T fsTJ?! a h i 
iinnr imnfrff icr# ^^Tcht I 

K^wrs 'Bftifgn'! II iH II 

■ United with the Angirm, O Yama, com© and sit on this grass seat spread 
here. May the hymns uttered by the bring you. Be exhilarated, O 

, '.King, with this libation.— X. 14. 4. 

Come, O Yama, with the adorable Angirds who can assume any form they 
please and rejoice in our sacrifice. 

I call also Vivasvan who is your father to sit on the grass seat in this 
sacrifice. — 5. 

[X. 14. 15. — Translation given above.] 

10. I give below in original, as well as in translation, hymn 15 of the 
tenth mmidal — the only entire hymn in the Rigveda Samhita on the 
Pitris':—' 

ftfRt ’rtwjro; i 

n n i n 

^ ftrgwfr sm t n i 

9 mfiJt T^a^i ftwi t 31 ifsrsrrf ii h 

ftm gr gfg??! ^fgfrg 3qTrf W %fmtm 3 feqfft! I 

gfw wgscr srfiTfr: ii 5 11 

gfig?: ftTHT BiwgtfiwT ^ fan gfiiT 1 

3 ^ smiggr sERi^sn^T 3: w gWtft 5 -tjth ii 8 ii 
gtifHT: fanr: fiifgf fn$| 1 

3 wi 3 ww gg!f Ssg^s^ng; ii u it 

gr^ ¥«rrH ft# 1 

wr f¥#ri ft?rr: fgfr g^ ^iwt: pg^T gjTm 11 ^ 11 

gng.gtgY rfg gr^t imfg 1 

f?«r: ftgc’grgr g^: ug^ g w#rlr g-gra 11 a 11 
$ g; 1# fggt; gtw^g gftgr; I 

^g*T: grngft g^hn^a^ar%; gftgfmug 11 c n 

t gTfg^gr ifggigr ’sftgpgt ' 

yrit gift fftggfwTgfegig: grsg: 11 <» 11 

9 ggirgr gftirr fftair angw^g: wrv ggigrt i 
^n# gift gggf tgg^s gt; fg: a g 0 11 

grfpgrgr: ftgT gi' ggj gg: ggg ip^^ggr 1 
8 rgT tiggift gffxggr 5[fg gg#^T ggrag 11 n 
®Fg»r grgtgtsgigganfiai grtftftr 1 
ingTr:fi^ 
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§F«r: ^rarf^feijfrf waosr cpg «^3r5P® II 1 8 II 

May the highest, middlemost and lowest ^yoma-offering fathers start for our 
sacrifice. May they who have obtained the life of a spirit, who are gentle and 
who know the sacrificial laws, protect us when w© invoke them. — 1 . 

May this salutation, to-day, be for those fathers who had gone away first and 
to those who followed them — to those who are staying in the earthly region and 
to those who are surely in houses where great sacrifices are performed. — 2. 

I have known the wise fathers. I have known the descendants of and 

his stepping (1). Those fathers who sit on the sacrificial grass have come. 
May they enjoy the soma-libation offered with the utterance of SvadhK — 3. 

Fathers who sit on the sacrificial grass, come yo with your succour and tins 
libation made for you, enjoy. You come with protection that gives happiness. 
Give us happiness and sinlessness. —4. 

The soma-oflevmg fathers have been invited to the dear thing laid on the 
sacred grass. May they come ; may they listen to us ; may they speak about 
us ; and may they protect us. — 5. 

O fathers all, bending your knees and sitting on the right side, accept this 
sacrifice. Whatever offence we have given you on account of our human weak- 
ness, do not punish us for it. — 6. 

Y© fathers, seated near the flame of Agni, bestow wealth on the mortal offerer 
of libation ; on his son and on the men present here. — 7. 

The ifoma-offering Vasiathns — our fathers of old who had themselves offered 
Soma drink ; Yama who desires them, being delighted with them who desires 
him, eats our offerings at his pleasure. — 8. 

Those thirsting fathers who have attained divinity, who knew how to invoke 
gods and who carved out hymns with ihs — with them the sages, the truthful, 
the poets who used to sit near the gharma vessel (for boiling milk for the gods), 
come to us, O Agni.- — 9. 

Those truthful havi~eB,ting and j^av^-drinking fathers, who drive in the same 
chariot with /n(/m and other gods — come, O Agni, with those thousand fathers 
who adored the gods, with those who died recently and with those who died 
long ago and who sat near the gharma vessel. — 10. 

Com© ye fathers tasted by Agni ; ye good leaders, sit ye each in your proper 
place ; eat the pure oblations laid on the sacred grass and give us wealth consist- 
ing of heroes— 11. 

Being adored by us, O all-knowing Agni, make the oblations savoury and 
carry and give them to the fathers. They eat uttering the cry of Svadha. You 
too partake of the pure offerings — 12. 

Those fathers who are here and those who are not here ; those whom we 
know and those whom we do not know well, you know them all, O all-knower. 
Accept this sacrifice which has been well performed with Svadhda. — 13. 

Those fathers who have been burned by Agni and those who have not been 
so burned and who in heaven enjoy the offerings — with them, O self-shining 
one, transform this body — the holder of spirit in any way you please — 14. 

N,B . — 3(1) qrTJTcT'^ ^ — ^why the Fitris have been called 

descendants of Visjm and why in this connection the stepping of Vimu 
has been mentioned at ail, will be explained while dealing with the 
mkramanam of Vimu, 

11. Powers of the Fitris over cosmical phenomena, — ^When the Fitris 
were more or less deified, they were believed to have taken part in the 
creation of the world and to have controlling powers over cosmical phe- 
nomena like gods. 

The fathers adorned the sky with stars as a black horse is adorned with 
golden ornaments.'^X, 68,. 11. 
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fa# #tcf rro#t ■fine### i 

»Tf#wffir: firf fw^xTirmTg: ■> 0 isosi^ 

The great gift of these (fathers) has appeared — all creatures have come out 
of darkness. The great light (*=sub.) — the gift of the FUrtS; has come. 

X. 107.' 1. ' : 

Bemarks : The Risi is going to eulogise the gifts of Ms Yajamans, 
He hegins by referring to the' great gift' of the the. great 

light of heaven. 

H ^m^erTmir: mem** ■^wm' . 

^ i i 8 

They were indeed the companions of the gods in enjoying the soma- juice 
"—the righteous singers of old. 

The fathers found the hidden light and with true hymns they generated the 
Bawn.-— VIL 76. 4. 

i so i aas i a 

[Translation given above.] 

^ #r*i Pigfw: i TT i gTg fi r # )’ i = i 8= i ass 

United with the Pitria, O Soma, you have spread forth heaven and earth 

— Vin. 48. 12. 

There are hundreds of riks throughout the Rigveda showing an 
intimate relation between the Pittis and light. The belief in the Pitria 
adorning the sky with stars, is even now annually commemorated on the 
Dipanvita{dQY lili) day by performing a ^rddh ceremony in honour of the Pitria 
followed by a display of lights. The deification of the Pitris and especially 
that of the illustrious ones among them, took place by a slow process, and 
if all its different steps be considered carefully, it wdll cease to appear as 
absurd as it at first does. Of all the causes that led to it the three 
mentioned below are the most important. 

(1) The natural tendency in men to exaggerate the greatness of their 

forefathers — especially that of the illustrious persons among them. The 
worship of national heroes is a common thing even in our prosaic sceptical 
times. ■ " ■ 

(2) With their multiplication, the greatness of gods was more and 
more reduced, and the difference between great men and the gods 
of the lowest order — the Vigve devah — gods without any specific names, was 
gradually done away with. 

(3; The process described in (2) was very much helped by the language 
describing the acts done by great men, being gradually altered and exag- 
gerated by poets and rhetoricians. Of this latter step the belief that the 
Pitris adorned the sky with stars and generated the dawn and the sun, is 
an interesting example. 

Strange though it may appear at first, this belief is based on two 
facts. H. Spencer begins his First Principles with these words : — 

“We too often forget that not only is there ‘ a soul of goodness in things 
evil, ’ but very generally also a soxd of truth in things erroneous . , . And thus 
it is with human beliefs in general. Entirely wrong as they may appear, the 
implication is that they originally contained, and perhaps still contain, some 
small amount of truth.” 
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The two facts on which the belief in the super-hiiman powers of the 
Pitris is based are these ; First, the Vedic Eisis performed sacrifices daily 
on three occasions— 11 the morning before the appearaiiGe of the dawn, at 
mid-day and in the evening before night-fail. The three sacrifices— i 5 ma- 
vana wBve known as ‘pratahj---madhyamdin ^^ — and triUya or suyam-savana. 
The dawn and the sun appeared after the first sacrifice and the stars made 
their appearance after the third. The belief was formed that the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice by the Pitns was the cause of the natural pheno- 
mena that were seen to follow it. This belief formed a part of that form 
of religion to which Hegel in his '' Philosophy of Religion ” has given the 
name of Magic and to which the religion of the Eisis had, at one time, 
nearly degenerated. Secondly, it is based on a historical fact of very great 
importance. It is the conquest of the Panis and the winning of their cows 
by the Angiras under the leadership of Brihaspati^ Ayasya and hidra. The 
Vedic poets were never tired of alluding to this event. The riks given below 
will show how this event led, through successive stages, to the belief of the 
Pit r is having control over the lieavenly lights, and finally, of their having 
created these lights. Language alone gradually changed the idea to such 
an extent that, in course of time, the word cow itself came to mean light. 

W f 'f T frff trft ! 

The milch cows were confined in a dark cave with two doors below and one 
above. Brihasp'xti^ to light up the place, broke open the doors and brouglit 
out the cows. — ^X. 67. 4. 

^ ar^jfrfw^rTnTHV srarstr i « i gii i = 

On the appearance of this adorable one (i.e, the dawn) the Angiras got back 
... ' the cows. — •V. .45. 8.. 


On the rays {of the sun) making their appearance with the rays (of the dawn) 
Indra gave (the Angir/is) all the wealth and brought out the easily milking 
cows confined within the mountain and by light drove awav the hiding darkness. 
— V. 31. 3. 


From the above it is clear that the cows were confined in a dark cave 
with three doors all closed. One morning just when the sun had risen Indra 
and Brihaspati broke open the doors, lighted up the place by allowing the 
sun’s rays to enter into it, and brought out the cows. This fact was after- 
wards expressed by saying that they got the dawn, the sun and the cows 
together. 

fafftr^rr xrrf^ i 


^ n 1 o I I II 

Brihaspati cleft the w^est-facing castle of the sea, took rest and broke the 
three gates. He then simultaneously got the adorable da.wn, the sun and 
the cows and roared like the thundering sky. — X. 67. 5. 

Then gradually more importance was given to this getting of the dawn 
and the sun. 
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Pr^saTR n ii i 

H© obtained the dawn ; he obtained the sun ; he obtained ; he drove 
away darkness by light. As marrow is brought out of a limb so did Brikaspati 
bring out the cows from a limb of cow-bodied Fflia- — ^X. 68. 9. 

xTOtf fftfrra^rrPr sa ‘^wRwTffuii^sfr m: i 
^Ri«f<5*i|sm3nTnig[,|i;in¥[H3T fs^ 1 10 I 1 <10 

As tile trees of a forest are robbed of their leaves by wmter,_ so was 
deprived of his cows by Brihmpati, The deed done by Biihaspati is not to be 
imitated and not to be done over again. Since then the sun and the moon 
make their appearance regularly one after the other.— -X. 68. 10. 

St sRtffw; fctHtV umftrar^ i 

tmt gtfr i so i gc is‘t 

The fathers adorned the sky with stars as a black horse is adorned with 
golden ornaments. Brihaspati broke open the mountain and obtained the 
cows, — X. 68. 11. 

In this connection we should also remember : — 

(i) That the Pitfis generated fire by friction and gathered it also from 
lightning and the Eisis believed that fire, lightning and the sun are three 
different forms of the same god. 

(ii) After death the Pitris^ according to the Mm, united with the rays 
of the sun and some of the Pitfis entered into some constellations of stars. 

This close relation between the Pitris and the heavenly lights is also 
to be found in the Avesta. This has been said about the Framshis corres- 
ponding, to a great extent, to the Pitris of the Rigveda 

■‘'We worsliip the good, strong, beneficent Frmmhis of the faithful, who 
shewed their paths to the stars, the moon, the sun and the endless lights, that 
had stood before for a long time in the same place, without moving forwards, 
through the oppression of the daevas and the assaults of the daevasF 

"‘‘We worship the good, strong, beneficent Fravashis of the faithful, who 
watch over the stars Haptoiring (1), to the number of ninety thousand, and 
nine thousand and nine hundred and ninetv-nine.” [Sacred Books of the East, 
XXIII]. 

( 1 ) = Saptao'sis - Urs a M aj or. 

12. Deva-yana and Piiri-ydna paths. — On this point the later opinions 
as given in the Chhmidyogya, Brihadaranyaka and other Upanhads are not 
in accordance with the views of the Vedic Risis. The Upanisads speak of 
two paths by which men travel after death. Those who have attained the 
knowledge of Brahman and die during the bright haf of the moon, go by 
a number of stages to the world of HiranyagarhJta and then merge in Brah^ 
man. For them there is no returning to the earth. But ordinary people 
who die during the dark half of the moon, go to the moon by stages and 
then returning to the earth with rain water, are born as plants, insects, 
beasts or as men of higher or lower caste according to the merits of the work 
they had done while previously on earth. This is the theory of Trans- 
m^'gration or the law of Karma. We have nothing to do with it at present. 
What concerns us now is the fact that of the two paths mentioned above, 
the first has been called the Devayona and the second the FitriyUna. This, 
I maintain, is in conflict with the views of the Vedic Misis. By Devay^na 
path they understood the path leading to the gods— by which (1) Agni 
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carried hams to the gods ; (2) the gods came down to attend sacrifices and 
(3) returned to their places after the sacrifices were over. This is also 
evidently the path by which Agni took the dead bodies of the Pitris to the 
gods where their spirits had gone before. The general name of the place is 
the world of spirits — ^where the spirits are taken to (Rig. X. 12. 4). 

This is the path Yama discovered along with the Pitris. There is only one 
rile in which pitriydnah panthdh has been mentioned (Mik X. 2. 7. See 
below). The way this has been done shows that it cannot be the inferior 
path mentioned in the Upanisads. In fact in the Eigveda the Pitriyam 
and the paths are the same. 

ajwgi! "3^ > 

'O'wrlrig'fa'arls I a 1 8 ^ 1 a 

You wlio possess all wisdom, O Agni, constantly* give food to creatures that 
they may live. You intimately know the paths to the gods and are the ever 
active messenger carrying libations. — 1.72.7. 

? ¥ gtei fasr i a i i ^ 

We have come to the end of this darkness (of night). This hymn we ofier 
to you, O A lvins, Come here by the Devaydna ^aXh-B. May we obtain food, 
strength and heroic sons. — 183. 6. 

sfr grgrr «g"sgjt 3 rf^r ^ qrrr trF?rF*rlTOrt: i 8 i ^9 i a 

O gods Baja and Ribhuksa, come to our sacrifi.ee by the Devaydna paths. 
~-IV. 37. 1. 

^anr irfFtrw^ ’Bt^rFErr stetot ttcT? arr^ 1 

trfgfiifgmt: i a 1 8 ^ 1 ^ 

Bring to us by the Devaydna paths, O Agni, who is graciously disposed to 
us, the mighty Ararnati, the divine dame who has been offered aoma- juice 
with salutation, to exhilarate with honey {‘^soma). She is great and knows 
the sacrifice.— V. 43. 6. 


gT% giirarn anf^ sft Farirr i 

»r«af: firgg wrggw girr w a 1 1 = 



O wise, immortal and truthful Bafins, protect our wealth in every battle. 
Drinis the honey of soma and exhilarate. Then being satisfied return to your 
place by the Devaydna paths. — VII. 38. 8. 

g ^ wgr tggrar gf fwftB^crws i 

g^^i^tfNEjTiiTgfg i 9 i m 

The Devaydna paths have been seen by me. They are harmless and purified 
by lights. The banner of u^d has been raised in the east — she has come over 
the buildings.— VII. 76. 2. 

iwrgtni; tggigrsgf ^aniN' fgggrgR: 1 to 1 1 a 

Come, O ^gni, Man is .demons to adore the gods and perform sacrifices. 
Vou are living in darkness adorning it. Make the Devaydna paths easy to 
travel. Being gracious cairy havis. — -X. 51. 5. 

14 




1IHT-T§ sralw ^ ww 

t^irraisToPicrw ^i-g V ’ <» i i= nt 

OSer tllese ninety thovxsand cows to Indra — ^the Bull— as his portion. You 
know the jDeBa2/o«a paths by which you travel during every sacrifice. Place 
in heaven in the midst of the gods, the son of Vlana. — S.. 98 . 11. 

The only j-tVc where the PitriySna path is mentioned in the Eigveda is 

the following 

tf ^ ^riTOgr n isrsTpr i 

uwntif wf^r^fcrgitPT ^fw'srrtiV WTpf II 1 0 1 % I s 

You (Ar/ni) whom heaven and earth, you whom the waters, you whom 
TvmtJ the maker of good things, created, know well the Pitriyana path. 
Being enkindled shine with lights. 

These nhs do not show that the Pityis travelled by two paths — the 
Devaynfia and the Pitriyana, They rather show that they travelled by 
the same path by which the gods travelled, both at death and afterwards. 
But thi^j path has been given the name of PiUiynna path in addition to 

Devaydna, because both the gods and the Pityis travelled by it. But a 

difficulty has arisen in connection with the following rather obscure rih : — 

f - fails’# taiRTf cT Traf^Tg[ i 

Hi«rrfiTY fang fuar war =5 ii i «• i =c n u 

Sayan explains the first line thus — 

ftrfrwi- w a aarfda afarfaf agarrar ^ f" ^^#1 ami ^ama- 

This explanation itself is ambiguous. It does not say if both the 
paths are for each of the three classes of beings — gods, Pityis and men — or 
one of them for some and the other for others. In one case it will be 
unmeaning and in the other it will conflict with the view taken by the 
Upanisud yisis, Griffith’s translation is as follows : — 

I have heard mention of two several pathw’ays — ways of the fathers and 
of gods and mortals ’’ — Ho adds in a foot note — the way to the other world 
and the way back to the earth.” 

The rik has been thus quoted and explained in the Satapatha Brah- 

mana:— ' 

^ ^ ^ ma' ^#1 pTiflaRt tgr Fo 7 Hit %f?r 

Hiwnftit Ht^rt irrsi:? ftwrc jrtht 

%ftr It I c I s I sii 

Eggeling translates it thus : — 

Two paths for mortals have I heard of (that of the fathers and that of the 
gods) ’ — ‘ two paths indeed there are,’ they say, * those of the gods and of the 
fathers’ — thereon all that liveth here passeth ’ for thereon indeed everything 
living here passes — ‘ what tliere is between the father and the mother. XIT. 8. 1 . 21 . 

All these interpretations disregard the construction of this particular rih 
as well as the views to be gathered from other rihs on the subject quoted 
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above. Tlie most naturai rendering is to be found in a footnote at page 
237 of Eggeling's Brahmana and in a foot note at page 145 to 

HopMn’s Religions of India. Hopkin’s word for word rendering is : 

«< Two paths heal’d of the Fathers I, of the gods and of mortals/' 


But if this be the correct translation of the rik, what is the meaning of 
the Pitris going the way of the mortals ? It would not do to say that some 
of them went the w^ay of the gods and others the way of the mortals. No 
Vedic especially after the Pitr-s had been deified — would make such a 
statement.' This has always been regarded as a riddle , (see Bri. Ar.' 
Upa. VI. 2. 2 where King Pravahana attempted to explain it to that re- 
nowned priest of the Kuru Panchala, Uddalaha Aruni). What I think 
to be its true interpretation is given in my paper on ‘‘ VisnuP 

12. Different classes of Pitris The hymn on the Pidris — X. 15 speaks 
of three classes of Pitfis—xixm*, - the highest, middlemost and 

the lowest. They are all said to be — 5omn-offering. It also speaks 

of the Fathers who sit on the sacred grass seats ; the 

whositnearthe6^tomf^ vessel; the those tasted by Agnd ; the 

and the — those who have been burned by Ag}ii and 

those who ha\""e not been so burned. The same hymn speaks also of 

$ wit i 


They who attained divinity, who 
out hymns with riks. 


knew how to invoke gods and who carved 


Hymn X. 154, though not exactly on the Pitris, gives us some further 

Ideas as regards the qualifications that enabled the fathers to attain com- 
panionship with gods in heaven. 


ijgr# 1 

wsrffT i 

tHWT it ^ 


Hxit t ii 

t t rrgTJTsr: i 

t art II ^ 

^ HrgTRT i 

ftHsaTTiesfHt TjvT HtfatsTTfir arsi^rrigt, u 8 
^ jftirnjfwi igwir i 

fathers. 4. n m, U Yama, depart even to those austere 
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The sages of a ihowsand K^anns who protect the sun» the Rids fuH of 
austerity, whose strength is" austerity, O Fama, even to them let Mm 
depart. — 5. 

Though the fathers of different ranks are mentioned and though they 
are said to have distinguished themselves differently while on earth — some 
by practising religious austerity ; some by fighting for the county ; others 
again by bestowing thousands of largesses, from the Rigveda it does not 
appear that when in the sacrifices the fathers were invoked any diffe ence 
was made as regards the respects shown to them.. This wa’, however, done 
during the Brahmana period when a separate fagug: was elaborated. I 
(juote below from the Sata-patha Bffihmana II. 6. 1. 4 to 7 / — 

isr fugwTJ I ar fcrgw^ 

uariH 11 8 

wvr I ’5JI5TT: 

VTRT <nfugT wafsti Ht ’HT.'srr: Fcrg»ir: a-hrSTS'j: II H 

ftrf«rtsfTngri€^: I fsraiisnu ¥f|utjfTrH tiwt «ra% 

^ff wa fufr»Hwti.rf|tnfifh3tr wawHifJT wgfwi ii « 

uFt%grrn-: i % fucrn ^ xi^ eng? gruPtt ^ funff 

arf^ftrir » fr?fV srrs^j-crtifiT tfurfgtig 
fuat: 11 a 

He for the fUfTti ^STS'SrT! or ^TW! places purud^f on six pots- 

herds. The seasons are indeed six in number and the seasons are the fathers. 
Therefore the oSeTing is in six-potsherds. — 4. 

Then they roast foarley-graias on the Anv^haryapetohana Agni for the 

crtlW?** I They grind half of the grains and the other half remains 
unground. These grains are for hhe fxiHt : — 5. 

Then for the ftfcTH ^rPO^^TTfri’* a porridge is made with the milk of a cow 

suckling an adopted calf, stirring it once only with a single splinter. The 
fathers have once for ail departed. Hence it is stirred but once. These are 
oblations. — 6. 

The fathers who sacrificed with soma are the ftTflT* I Who attained 

heaven by offering cooked food are FcrH^: I They who offered 

neither the one nor the other* and whom Agni tasted by burning are 
These are the fathers. 

This exfcraet shows that the S.B. speaks of three classes of fathers. The 
who offered soma libation; the a'fi'g'f: who in their sacrifices 
offered cooked food; and the ^gPqpeTTHTi who offered neither the one nor the 

other. This classification of the Fitris is nob in accordance with the state- 
ments to be found in the Eigveda. 

As regards the mythological th 5ory of the Pitns^ advanced by some 
westeni scholars, I think I need sajr very iitt e. Because the word Angims 
is derived from a root meaaing charcoal — ign.ted sacrificial wood ; because 
Bhrigu means bright and Vivaavm brilliant, they must all, say these 
scho.ars, be luminous bodies — instaaces of tae sun-myth. It did not strike 
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tliem that one of the greatest worshippers of Agni geiprated by enkind- 
lincy amni or sacred wood, might very well be named Angiras ; the inventor 
of the method ol: obtaining fire by moving one piece of wood against 
another or bright ; and the king whose priest gathered fire from 

lightning, Vivasv'^n or brilliant. I also do not think that there is any 
reason to take the original signification of the Pitris to be mythological 
because after their death they were more or less deified by their descendants 
and believed to have entered into the sun's rays or some of the heavenly 
'bodies. ■' 

In one word my view is that the Pitris were original'y human beings 
who, after death, were deified and their spirits were believed to have 
entered into heavenly bodies and their rays. While in this condition they 
were endowed with divine qualities. According to the mythologists, on 
the other hand, the PM is were originally physical objects and powers 
that were afterwards more or less anthropomorphosed. My object, in 
these papers, is to point out that this theory is opposed to the belief of 
the ihemselves, and that my view gets support from their express 
statements. The life on earth of the and the Hero-gods has been 

regarded by them as the life in the mother's womb, that is their ife on 
earth was their beginning. In other words, originally they were human 
beings. (See my paper on '' Vivasan.”) 

It now remains to say a word to prevent a misapprehension. The 
statement made in this articl ? regarding the Pitris does not support the 
theory of H. Spencer, Grant Allen and other theorists according to whom 
re igion originated with : ncestor- worship. Vedic religion, as we find it in 
the Eigveda, if anything for ever demolishes that theory. The foundation 
of ancestor- worship was no doubt laid in the Vedic religion. Mention is even 

made in the Rigveda of a separate (X. 16-10) which was elaborated 

in the Brahman^s and in the later religious treatises (Sat. Bra, II. 4. 2). 
But this was not the beginning of the Vedic rehg'on. Ancestor-worship 
came in at a very late stage — in fact when that rel gion was going to have 
a natural death. The Vedic religion began not with ancestor- worship, but 
with the worship o ' the Heavm-father — (See my article on the 
“ Vedic Religion ” in the Natiorial Magazine,) 
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mTRODUCTION. 

I shall first deal with some preliminary points by way of introdtiction. 

.Apparently conflicimg riks, how to be dealt taith, — The following I 
think j should be the method in dealing with conflicting rihs on the same 
subject. The method is a very simple but an exceeding^ laborious one. 

(i) All the riks' on the same subject, say on a particular incident, e.g., 
the three strides taken by VisnUj scattered throughout the Bigveda, 
should first be collected and interpreted in the most natural way possible 
without any attempt to reconcile them with one another. 

(ii) The riks should next be classified. Those that convey the same 
idea should be grouped together. 

(hi) Then taking a general view of all the groups, it should be seen if 
they are really conflicting or represent difiorent stages in the evolution of 
the same idea. 

My experience is that if this method be followed, in most instances, 
the conflicting character will vanish away, revealing a progressive develop- 
ment of the same idea through different stages. 

Method applied to the liks on the Pitris. — If this method be applied 
to the riks on the Fiiris given in the general statement in my first paper, 
it will be found that they arrange themselves into two main groups. 

A. One group of nks represent the Pitris as men, born on earth, 
begetting children, and doing such acts as men do, and dying like men. 

B, tlie other group represent the same Pitris as gods, possessing 
such powers as gods only are believed to possess, and being invoked and 
adored very much in the same way as gods. 

A little consideration will show that the two groups of riks are not 
really conflicting. The same beings who were mortals on earth, were after 
their death deified by their descendants. They have, therefore, been 
represented in the Bigveda in the double character of man and god. 

Classification of the Vedic gods, — The first attempt at a classification 
of the Vedic gods is to be found in Rik I. 139. 11. The rik speaks of three 
classes of gods — each eleven in number. 

t m mi 

Those gods who are eleven in heaven ; eleven in the region of the earth ; 
who eleven in number dwell in waters ( * atmosphere) in their greatness | may 
they accept tliis sacrifico of ours. — I. 139. 11, 

This classification of the. gods is also to be found in the Atharva Veda. 

t %gT! ^fatTTT it ^ 1 1 o i <£ i « 5 

Those gods who dwell in heaven — those who dwell in the atmosphere — and 
who dwell on this earth. — X. 9. 12. 
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The etymologist Yaska in his Nirukta msikeB mentioii of a ciassincation 
of the ¥edic gods 'that was adopted -.by his predecessors. It appears that 
that also was based on the foregoing nib of the Rigveda. 

tarm arrigs^^ gTSrjft^reiR: 

WTf mrnrrt^gj^ sttw 31 wpRi' 

3r i35t3 53 : i3fi3 «r3fe 

33T I a I a I 

There are three gods according to the NairukUh^ namely, whose place 

is the earth ; Vayu or Indra whose place is the atmosphere ; Snrya whose place 
is the heaven. Owing to their greatness each of them bears many names or 
this is on account of their different functions as the same man is called Hotd^ 
Adhvaryu or Brahni'?, Or the gods may be all different as they are separately 
praised and bear distinct names. — VII. 5. . . . 

The NairuMak not only divide the gods into the three classes of the 
celestial, atmospheric and earthly, but try to make out that in each sphere 
there is really only one god, who on account of his greatness or difference 
of functions is called by a variety of names. The Rigveda itself seems to 
speak of three representative gods of the three spheres. 

^f»nf : xnf^f’HT! II 1 0 I S 5 i«= I 1 

May Surya (the sun) protect us from heaven ,* Vata from atmosphere and 
Agni from things on earth. — X. 158. 1. 

This classification has been also adopted by the western scholars. 
But it cannot be denied that it is an extremely artificial one, not being based 
at all on any essential character. I think the following will be a much 
better classification. 

A, Gods with physical objects and powers as their basis, Dyaus^ 
Swrya^ Vay'una, Adiii, Agni, the Sarasvati, the Sindlm, etc. 

B. Hero-gods. — Illustrious Pitris or eminent Aryan leaders deified, e,g,, 
Vivnsvnn, Yama, Visnu, Trita, Indra, Brihas'paii, etc. 

G. Abstract ideas impersonated, e.p., Craddkn, Manyu, Anumati^ etc. 
My idea of the Hero-gods generally i.s not new so far as the Indian 
authorities are concerned, though there may be a difference of opinion as 
to which of the Vedic gods should be placed under this class. The Rigveda 
itself speaks of this class of gods : 

tarraifir i 

% ii q. i ^ ^ 8 1 

The gods performed sacrifices by means of the adorable (Agni). These were 
the first sacred rites. Having attained greatness they reached the highest 
, heaven, where the adorable gods lived (before). — I. 164. 50._^g^ 

Remarks : — (1) for irF^sr, adorable ; referring to god Agni, 

The word itW itself has also been used in the sense of Agni. My con- 
clusion that this rih speaks of the attainment of divinity by the performance 
of sacrifice remains unshaken even if be taken in the ordinary sense 
of sacrifice. 


King Vimsvan. 

(2) tWTi in the first line refers, no doubt, to the Pitris as the 
following' ni: will show:' — ' 

WT fmm \ to ^ 

The fathers also attained the glory of these (gods). Themselves gods they 
' . sacrificed to gods, — X. 56. 4. , 

( 3 ) wWf? wwthy of adoration. In the passive and not in the ac- 
tive voice, ' The^ phrase is used' in this sense in every 

viEage. The ordinary meaning— those who attained divinity by aus- 
terity, though allowed by very high authorities, is simply an absurdity 
here. ' Evidently there is an antithesis between : the ^gfT: '( =ftiTT: ^is) 
in the first line and the TgT52jT: in the second line. What becomes 

of it if both attained divinity by good work ? Then if the gods who 
were already in heaven had attained divinity in this way, why 
should the sacrifices performed by the other set of gods afterwards, 
be spoken of as the first sacred rites ? 

It should be noticed, however, that my conclusion remains intact in 
whichever way the rik be interpreted. 

My view is again confirmed by the Bri. Ar. Upanisad. 

w riKft t si?f TrsT’BJT’BrTOTsp^T! ^ar ca?: furnni f^crartaiT- 

,S«S . ■ , >0 ''''S' 

sTFwrsnftw $ SR fxmsmt ^ t 

^ ^taTSTTWTST^^ it i $ 

sra wnftaf5TTnTTr*?T: h ^ifTgrRtcrRiWTST*?! i 8 i ^ i 

If a jnan among men, is aeconiplished, wealthy, lord of others, best of all 
who possess all human enjoyments, — that is the highest blessing of men. A hun- 
dred such human blessings is one blessing of the fathers who have conquered the 
world of the Fathers, A. hundred such blessings of the fathers who have con- 
quered the world, is equal to one blessing in the Gandharva world^ A hundred 
blessings in the Gandharva world, is one blessing of Karmadevatn^ who have 
attained godhead by_ good work. A hundred blessings of the Kamiadevatm ^ is 
one blessing of the IjdnadevatfW (born gods). — IV. 3. 33. 

We will see afterw*ards that the Gandkarvas referred to here, are the * 
ordinary members of the faxuily of king Vivasvd?^ who is mentioned as 
the Gandharva — a god. 

There is a distinct statement in the Rigveda that the llibhus, the three 
mm of Sudhanvcm became gods on account of their skill ; 

, „ V.,:: ,i ' 1 v 

t 5sitraHT ifwr ww i 

# sTRtT! ^waTHTfm’s; ii = 

Then the deft-handed Vifjds went by the path of immortality to the assem- 
blage of gods.^ — IV. 35. 3. 

Wlio became gods by tlieir good work and sat in heaven like falcons. You 
sons of strength, give us riches; you sons of Si/dhanimn hebve become immor- 

King Vivasvdn. 

Prom evidence collected from the Rigveda and the Avesta, I hope to 
be able to establish beyond any doubt that Vivaavan was an Indu-Iranian 
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klBg who after Msdeath was deified. and identified with the sun. He was the, ' 
first, to sacrifice with 5oma-juice. It was during Ms reign , that, Mrtari^va 
gathered fire from lightning. He married twice. By SaramjM he got four 
ehildrm™~a couple of twins- — Yama, Yaml and the Agvim. Smarm, 
Ms second wife, bore him a son of the name of If am. 

Y Vivasvan was the ftrst sacrificer. 

' x4. 1111# I 

3R# gr# fi ^ i i % 

You first appeared to for his skill — to Vwaspi'm. On your 

being elected Hotd the earth and the heaven trembled. You, however, sus- 
tained their weight, O shining one ; you sacrificed to the great gods.— I. 31. 3. 

«DrwjFH i 

w I# weFrw u ^ re i n 

In the first line of this verse the words and 

are in the plural, and Sayana explains as the mighty Mamis, I 

think refers to mnfriSSg’T: ; plural for singular out of respect and 

to magnify the power of the god who seized Agni and brought him to Vi- 
vasvfin. The I think, are the subjects of Vivasvrfii and 

refers to Vivasvdii himself. The correct translation of the verse seems to 
me to be this — 

The mighty one {Mdtan(:v>7) grasped Agni in the lap of waters ( celestial 
waters). The subjects stood near the king worthy to be glorified with riks, 
MdtuTHVd, the messenger of brought Agni Yaii^anara from afar. — 

" VL;8.4.' ■' ... 

The ambiguity of the first line d(»es not matter to ns much liere. It 
also does not matter here whether Mdtarigvd be the wind. For, for our 
purpose we want only the second line and about it there is no ambiguity, 
the meaning being quite clear. It says that Mniuri^vn acted as the mevS- 
senger of Vivasvdn. He brought Agni from a distant place, i.e,, from 
heaven to this earth wdiere Vivasvthi and his subjects were awaiting. 

-m ftr# n «= t i ^ 

You indeed, 0 Agni, were the first beneficent messenger of Vivasvdn, — VIII. 

5511 ^^: Faf% n s i i s 

Him ( - Agni), the swift messenger of Vwasvdn who rules over all the tillers 
(= people) of the world — ^The sons of Ayu placed in every house — the ensign 
of the great act of Bhrigu^ — ^IV. 7. 4. 

fgansTH: i « i i*! i ^ 

You { - Agni) came as a sage from Ywaavan, — V. 11. 3. 

... ... I 10 I 1 g 

You {^Agni) became the messenger of Vivasvfm. — X. 23, 5. 
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The fact of MfOariavn acting as a messenger of must 

not be confounded with ig-wi acting as the messenger of gods and men. 

. . . HTHbr^r . . . in VI. 8. 4 means that 
acting as a messenger of king Vivasv/^n brought Agni from heaven— from 
afar. I shall show'^ in a separate paper that what the vedic poet really 
means to say here, is that Mf^tari^vn, a ^isi — ^probably the priest of Ffms- 
vnn — obtained fire from lightning, f.e., from a hut or tree struck by lightning 
that had come from heaven — from afar. . 

in VIII. '39, 3 again tells ns that Agni acted as messenger — was the 
medium of comiiiunication — first between Vivasvan and the gods and 
afterwards between men and gods generally. Agni wm believed by the 
. Eisis to carry oblations and prajmrs from men to gods. For this reason 
he is called (I. 44. 2; V. 11. 4, etc.). , 

B, Tlm:i Vivasvmi toas an early performer of sacrifices, also follows from, 
the 'fact that his name has been used in a number of rihs as a generic term for 
smri fleers, 

wf imt ftiT ^5?Tir mi i 

We will presently offer words of praise to mighty Jnc?ra in the house of Vi- 
vasvtm. — I. o3. I. 

^ grtsj snf^srierlH i 

11^ n = I ^ I 5<s 

And exhilarate, O Indra, in the sacrifice in which the Soma grown in the 
Simjanitvmi IB ; rejoice with hymn.- — VIII. 6. 89. 

arfetrart i 

W HtfsT fg-ijT! gjg-jfr II ^ 1 ^ 8 I s 

Indm, the protector of the pious and the sustainer of the cultivators 
r.he people) by mighty battles obtained booty for the gods ( - the Piftis or the 
first worsliippers of gods)-— wise poets with hymns glorify those deeds of his, in 
the house of Vivasvdn, — II.I. 84. 7. 

See also Riks I, 46. 13 ; III. 51. 3 and X. 75. 1. 

(7. In the A vesta, VivasvHn (Zn Vivanghvant) is the 5th Iranian King 
and the father of Yimo {Sans. Yama). He teas the first to perform the Haoma 
ceremony ( = worsMppmg with the libation of the soma-juice). In the Horn Yast 
of the Yasna there is an interesting conversation between Zarathnstra and 
Haomn (Sans. Soma), who had appeared before him in the form of a beautiful 
xmiing man and asked him to pray to him and sing his praises as he was the 
holy one who drivetli death afar. Thereupon Zarathnstra after having 
done as bidden, asked — who had first prepared him for the good of the 

human race — how was he blessed and what was his gain. Haoma replied 
that Vivanghvant (Sans. Vivasvnn) was the first man to prepare him for the 
good of the human race and for this he was blessed with a son named Yimo 
(Sans. Yama) the brilliant. 

The Rigveda also tells us that Vivasvan was the first to prepare soma- 
libation and offer it to the gods, but this it does in its own peculiar round- 
hbbuk;';Way 

With the expression Haoma driving death afar of Horn Yast, may be 
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' il c I SC I ^ 

W© hav© drunk soma and become immortal. We have com© to light and 
found the gods. Verily what will our enemy do to us ? what, O immortals, 
will mortals’ deception do to you ? — VIII. 48. 3. 

2. Vivasvon had five children —Yama and liis twin sister Yaml, the 
two Apvins and Manu. 




^ w* %HT t II I ® I ^ s 1 H 
I invoke Vivasvan, O Yama, who is your father. — X. 14. 5. 

|ff# sre^ f iwi- ^[w!T i 

w'sr sffTHT fg-ar^acft jrtst ii i «s i is i i 

^er nj ffi ga T wiIr; 



^ €T5tsr! II 

^ sf 


Tvastd gives his daughter in marriage. For this all the world assembled 
together. After her marriage Yuma's mother, the wife of mightv Yivasvdn, 
died—X. 17. 1. 

From the mortals they (the gods) concealed the immortal and making one 
like her gave her to Vivasvdn, And Saranyfl bore him the Acvitis ; when that 
happened she left two twdns. — 2. 

These two tiks have been considered very obscure — quite a riddle — and 
have been commented upon by many both in old and modem times. I shall 
presently point out what this obscurity is due to. But before this is done, 
it should he noticed that whether the verses be obscure or plain, it is clear 
that Vivasvon married twice and Saranyn, his first wife, bore him two 
twins, namely Yama, Yaml and the two Agvins, 

As regards the obscurity of the riks, it is due to the fondness of the 
Rids for mysticism. A simple thing happened. *5 wife Saranyu 

died after having borne to liim a couple of twins. The Rids deified her and 
so would not say she died. They used an ambiguous word from root 
which may be taken for ‘‘ perished or disappeared ” as w’-e like. 
But enough hints have been given to enable us to decide in which 
way to take it. In the second verse we have ^ ^ Wt ~ 

the gods concealed the immortal from the mortals. The immortal lady or 
goddess is Saramju and the mortals are Vivasvon and his relations and 
subjects. Why should there be this distinction in nature between the hus- 
band and the wife ? The only explanation is that Vivasvon^ who was living 
on earth, was a mortal and so his people. Saranyu^ whom the gods concealed 
from mortals' eyes, became a goddess after her death. Then comes 

I Having made (one of the same colour or nature) 

they gave her to Vivasvan But similar to whose nature ? My view is of the 
same nature as Vivasv/in, ^.e., a mortal. Even if be taken for ‘‘ of 

the same nature as Saranyu ” it comes to the same thing. Bor the sentence 
can only mean ‘‘ of the same nature as Sara/iyil " was before she was taken 
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away. In plain language, tlie rih$ meaii^ — ^after having borne a couple of 
twins to her husband, a died and became an immortal— a goddess, 

married a second time. 

The story told by Sdyam of Saranyu having her husband and going 
to UUarakuru and turning into a mare where Vivasvan followed her in the 
form of a horse, is too childish to deserve any serious consideration. Evi-* 
dently it was invented to explain the difficulty in connection with these two 
riks and. the name by which two of Saranyifs sons were known. 

Hymn X. 10 tells us that Yama had a sister of the name of 7am% who 
once made an immoral proposal to him, but he declined saying^ — 

t fsripsirrci: i i i •i;i; ■ ■ 

The Avesta also speaks of a sister of Fmo. 

ilf mm was another son of Vivasvan. 

Tim ftrareifH armfirar! ftf i »= i asi i i 

Drink, O iSakra, the soma brewed fox’ you, as you did in the sacrifice of Manu^ 
son of Vimsvm. — VIII. 52. I. 

Vivasvm- liad Mann by his second wife I 

3. Vivasvan^ s father.— ’Neithev the Rigveda nor the Avesta tells us 
directly who was the father of Vivasvan. But there are materials for 

making a fair guess. In I. 61. 15 has been spoken of as the 
sonof \ i 

The word means'^ having a good steed and in this sense, as an 

adjective, it has been used in the Rigveda in several places. This is perhaps 
the only place in whicli it has been used as a proper name. But both in 
tlie Rigveda and in the Avesta— specially in the latter, there occur a large 
number of proper names — names of very exalted persons, ending in 
(Sanskrit) or asjM (Zn). In the Avesta aho Hvaspa ( = Sans. 
occurs both as a proper name and as an adjective. There, however, it is 
not connected with the sun. But a corruption of this word in the Persian 
—Ilaoshyangha is mentioned. In the Shahnama of Firdushi, it is found in 
the form of Housckeng, Houscheng is there mentioned as the grand- 
father of Djemsheed or Yimo (Sanskrit Yama) and fatlier of Thamauras 
(f.e., the source of thama, tama, heat — the sun). We therefore find that both 
in the Rigveda and in the Shahnama, has been mentioned as the 

father of the sun. We also find that in the Shahnama this sun has been 
mentioned as the father of Yama. The Avesta and the Rigveda tell us 
that Yama was the son of Vivasvm. It follows, therefore, that 
was the father of Vivasvan. 

The fact of mw* being mentioned in the Rigveda as the father of the 
sun, is a curious example of how words acquire new meanings and ideas are 
thereby expanded. was a king. He had a son of the name of Vi- 

vasvan. This Vivasvmi after his death, as we will see below, was deified 
and identified with the sun. Thereafter was spoken of as the father 
of the sun. Here is another example : Owing to the scarcity of cows, their 
slaughter wa^ forbidden by the Kisis. The cow 3ft became wgrTT — ^what 
ought not to be slain. In course of time the clouds were also called 
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CQWs—tliey being milked by Indra to .send down rain as eows, are milked; ^ 
Then tbe clouds also came to be called WIT t 

f^frs ^msmt fji i so i i 5 

iTnto foiiDd this x4(5r>ti on the head of the cloud, — X. 46 . 3 , 

Some philologists are of opinion that and are the same 

word. If they are right the Rigveda and the Puranas agree as to the 
father of Vivasvmi. For the Puranas all say that son of 

was the father of the sun, t. 6., of 

Sayana finding that ’’ was a king or Bid, and it w^ouM not do to 

say that the great celestial luminary was his son, cut the gordian knot by a 
single stroke of his pern He, in all seriousness, related the story that once 
desirous of a son prayed to ^FarrfT (an aspect of the sun). The god 
was so pleased tliat ho himself was born as the son of the king. Without 
deciding whether this story deserves any serious consideration, it is to be 
noticed that it brings in the theory of incarnation, which is quite foreign 
both to the letter and spirit of the Rigveda. This theory did not make 
its appearance in India till the great struggle between Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism began. 

4. The name Vivasvfln. — -The word is derived from shine 

and means brilliant. There can be little doubt that king VivasvMi was 
so called, because during his reign Matarigvn gathered fire from lightning, 
Vivasv^n is also a name of Agni. There are several instances in the 
Rigveda of the discoverers and the early worshippers of Agni being given 
names indicative of the attributes of AgnL Such are tlie names Vivasvm 
(brilliant), Angiras (charcoal), (shining), Airi (all-devourer). On 

the other hand Agni has been named after his worshippers. Agni has 
in this way been called Brihaspati, Yama^ etc. There is nothing inexplicable 
in this. It is a most natural process that is daily resorted to in the 
scientific vocabulary, 

f fktfr *r! i 
^ifsrtaf ii a i i ^ 

He ( =Agm) who is wise, a poet, AditJ (indivisible), Vivasvon (brilliant), a 
friend easily accessible, and an atispicious guest. H© gives out rays of many 
colours and shines before dawn. The child of waters being born enters into the 
herbs.— Vn. 9. 3. 

5. After his death Viva$vfi7i was deified and identified with the sun, 

w tsTinK w it gi’fwa'ssBTfwsTT i 

ipsr «mTt fargT^: u lo i i isi 

Come, O Acmns, in that chariot which is swifter than mind — made for you 
by the Ribhm — which, on being harnessed, the daughter of heaven (“dawn) 
makes her appearance, and both, auspicious days (^’.e., day and night) come from 
( “S\in). — X. 39. ik 

When identified with the sun was, in most places, in the Rig- 

veda called the Gandharva and his wife Saranyu, the Apsarch 
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In Hymn X. 10, Yanm^ in declining the immoral proposal of liis sister 
Tami, 'sayS' : — , 

jiwrtff ^ ^ ^ !nf«r: tnif onfw i i o i i o i 8 

The Qandharva of the (celestial) waters and the watery dame the Apaard) 
are our parents. Such is our high kinship. — ^X. 10. 4. 

6. By this double dim acter of Vivasvi^n — a king while on earth and 
the sun after deaih and deiflcoMon^ we will he able to explain many a rik 
which^ otherwise^ were exceedingly ohsciire---almost unintelUgiUe, 

A> It was stated before that there are riks which indirectly bear out 
the statement of the Avesta that Fivasvdn was the first to prepare the soma- 
juice, and oiler it as libation to the gods. I shall now collect together these 
riles. 111 understanding these riks, it will be necessary to remember that 
the Rigveda at first speaks of one Qandharva only and, later on, of the 
Qandharvas as a class. Probably the GandJiarvas were a clan among the 
Aryan conquerors of the Saptn SindJiavak, who afterwards settled in that 
part of the coimtr}' known as ‘‘ Gandhar ” nov/ called Kandahar or near it. 
(See Ramayana VII. 100 and 101). 

I < I 1 ^8 

6’oma is purified with the hands.-— IX. 86. 34. 

n 1 5= I 8 

The ten swift fingers anoint you ; the seven ministers pour you out and the 
sages drink you and get exhilarated. — ^IX. 8. 4, 

mm ^’S'tratfnr ?ar i 

trm f?f5r a « 1 1 i a 

On the day of i9o/ft«-offering during the sacrifice, him (=Soma) indeed the 
maidens ten who are sisters, clasp. — ^IX. 1. 7, 

irwwftra’ iftwt i 

a <£ I ^ I H 

On his passing to the woollen filter, ten maidens anoint him like a vigorous 
stt^ed playing in a forest. — IX. 6 5. 

ff ’ffrarafij i 

^'g^na i» I I u 

Him of green colom*, beloved and many-eyed, the sisters are sending on to the 
filter by means of the grinding stones.— IX. 26. 5. 

' S3 

firar: a = i i *= 

Entreated by the ten of Vimsv^n, Jndra turned over the pail [of rain water] 
from heaven with the three-fold hammer. — ^VIII. 61. 8. { Ten —Ten fingers 

- ten maidens = soma prepared by them.] 
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m; f?a-T5iV n fsTf^igr ii « i is i u 

Like a fair youth he has been anointed by the daiwht«r= i/ • 
le nnlk as it were his body.— IX. 14. 5. ^ «a«ghteis of Vivasvan, making 

ufTBfcflr ?rftnnnf # i 

%ai^aY f^srat it < i ,«< , 

libation [rm^Hq*’uorTwhL’'timette®^ strength-giving 

colour raowa-liquor], flow. — IX. 99. 2. ^ . ^ashan make him of golden 

^ ^nwir: i 

feTOign II < I , e 

,p™«, 

wgHTJT fgrgr^: i 
’trfg gr^ ii < i , 8 

the^esS:®the°lord°*^f speeTiid lc“erTby.!llX^2^^^^^^^ ° 

»ng#WOTT ;tgfH tnfg ta^f ^Rrai^H: , 

II , , , 8 


- Soma^s ) p] ace. Won der* 


ful^Lf th JbLhs o?“odr’“ protects his { = 

rpi - ” or goas. ' w v> uuaer- 

stood to be “ snare ” and “■fewroftr.” » I !'n is generally under- 
correct. I have taken “fwwr” *t , snare.” I think this is not 

that is buried in the earth for prote°tio? TheT"' ” 

somu. The Oandharva VivaJn is 

kept m the sun and protected bv hirv^ ni, of ” 

wkat IS ‘•finm frtr « f h Gmidharvas. But then 

tie .tagfl. „, lh?Sdo, with is means with 

Ot enemies. ^kich Indra .slew Vritra, tlie enemy 

' the new-born child of 

he may shine in the whole wofcil.’ gTgT”""’ OandLrva, so that 
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fsnfH & i 

■ari'aT hht ii <£ i i i ^ 

By spreading an imperishable filter, the daughter of the sun purifies your 
juice, O Soma. — TX. 1. 6. 

cT JTSSf^! ^ trIW3 II <£ I ^1 I ^ 

The daughter of the sun clasped the bull nourished by P at j any a (*sRain 
god). The Gandharvas seized iS'omn and put in him sweet juice. O Indu^^. ^ow 
for Indra^s sake. — ^IX. yH. S. 

I have already collected, 1 fear, too many n^s in one place without any 
explanation. These rUcs, again, are somewhat obscure and may appear to 
have been put together at random. But this is not so. They have been 
collected with considerable care. Taken together they form a highly 
interesting example of the development of an idea from one or two simple 
facts as a basis, to a stage so complex and obscure that its origin has become 
almost untraceable. I give below what, I think, to be its different stages 
and their connection. 

(i) In the preparation of the ^omo-juice—aoma — from the shoots of 

the soma plant — amsu^ the first stage was to pound the shoots with the grind- 
ing stones — adrihhih. This was done with ten fingers of both hands. This 
simple fact has been expressed in the Vedic language as the king Bo- 
ma being clasped by ten — the ten fingers of both hands — by ten maidens 
— by ten maiden sisters. 

(ii) The pounded shoots were then steeped in water and allowed to 
ferment. The liquid thus obtained was poured over a filter made of lambs’ 
wool. The filtration was known as pundna, purification. In the Vedic 
language this was king Boma being rubbed, cleansed or anointed by 
ten maiden sisters. 

(iii) The last stage in the preparation of the 507?2a-c]rink was to mix with 
this filtered liquid, milk, curd {^dadhi), barley-gruel, madhu (honey), etc. 
These things are said to be poured on the head oi 8 om%. The drink thus 
prepared was isgrftn: of different sorts. The three most important ogiras 
were gavngira, dadhydgira and yam^dra. In the Vedic language the process 
of mixing with the filtered liquid, milk, etc., was the dressing of king Soma. 
He was supposed to have put on a rich apparel to attend a festival. 

(iv) Vivasvrm being the first man to prepare soma and offer it as a 
libation to the gods, the ten maidens were represented as his daughters. 

(v) When after his death Vivasvdn was deified and identified with the 

sun, so7m and everything connected with his worship were transferred 
to the sun also. Boma was believed to be guarded by the QaridMrva 
{^Vimsvdn), The ^omx-liquor was now prepared not by the ten maiden 
daughters of Vivasvdny but by Buryd — daughter of Surya i 

The last quoted above shows that as Agni has been named Trikt, 
Yama, Brihuspati, etc., after his early worshippers, so Boma has been called 
GandJmrva after the man who [as Vivasvtm] first prepared and worsliipped 

! The words wi^filTpfr in IX, 8S, 4 and' 
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in Rih IX, 1. 6. require some explanation. Sfiyana explains the 
first words thus 

, 5 This explanation is of a doubtful cliaracter. It takes/ 

births of gods for gods and leaves quite unconnected with an^dhiiig, 

s5 

■Griffiths takes ^froifSr for generations — an attempt e\ddently to give some: ■ 
meanings to Say ana’s words by taking advantage of tlie double meaning of 
the English word generation. But does not mean generations of 

gods in the sense in which he has used it. In the way I take it, the sentence 
is very simple. Sntjanais right in explaining as births. 

The word is connected with j After the Risi had said 

that the Gandharva (—Vivasvdii) guards and protects the place of Soim^ 
he remembers who this Gandharva was — that at one time he was a mere 
man. Then he quietly gives expression to a thought — almost a sceptical 
thought — “ wonderful are the ways these gods are born.” 

in Rih IX. 1. 6. Hereto hangs a long story. Failing to 
understand who was, the commentators have spent 

much ingenuity, poetry and scholarship on this ri^. The S.B. explains 
as “ praddlia ’’—Faith, ^ |fffrT 

— the daughter of the sun verily is Faith. Depending chiefly on this rihy 
another commentator attempted to make out that the of 

the Risis was really- — love of God. I have already shewn 

what the original basis of the idea was. But if Suryn was originally only 
the fingers of Vivasva^i, the first performer of the soma-sa,eiiRce, the Eaomd, 
ceremony of the Avesta, it may be asked what does aiTW — by 

the imperishable filter — mean ? The answer is a simple one and we liave here 
a curious example of the development of an idea by means of language — by 
the alteration in the meanings of words. It has already been stated that the 
^omat-iiquor was purified through a filter made of sheep’s wool. The filter 
was called sgarq*, the word being derived from (root ) sheep. 

Now this word also means unchangeable — imperishable. When the 

purificatioa of the Soma came to be performed by the daughter of the sun — 
the strainer was taken in the latter sense and the 
expression used was art^^ by the imperishable filter. Hymn IX. 1, 

from which the rih has been taken, was composed by MadJmccJiand^h, son 
of Vigv^mitra or of the family of Vigvamitra, It may be compared with the 
following rik composed by Vigvamitra himself. 

mm i ^ i i 

Ihe of the sun distributed among the gods the imperishable am- 

brosial food, — III. 63. 15. 
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Sn-yana liere explains ^%frT as the goddess of speech — Logos, 

Vimsv^m and the Gandharva the same. [x. 10-4 and x, 14-1] While 
describing acts done Vivasvan after he had been deified as the sun-god, 
he has far oftener been called the Gandharva than Vivasvfm. In one or two 
places he has been called the beloved. The Avesta also speaks of a 

Gandharva — Gandarewfr, A few disconnected statements are all that could be 
found about him. He is the keeper of the hell— Fo^^ratoa-^a fathomless 
boiling ocean. But he has also been called the son (yi Ahnra, and the spirit 
of his son has been mentioned as the holy Fravasi of Parasania.- It is 
interesting to note that in both the scriptures, somai's, placed in charge of the 
Gandharva and brought thence to the earth by an eagle-— showing the identity 
oi th&Vandarewci of the A%^esta with the GandJiarva oi ih.e Rigveda. 

,B, The best account of the Gandharva, i,e,, Yivasvnn as the sun-god, 
is given in hymn 123 of the tenth mandal. I give it below both in original 
and in translation. The Vena — the beloved is the Gandharva. The Hymn 
describes him at his birth as the rising sun. 

Hymn 123, Mandal X. 

^ mm n 

twt ff i 

wrsrf^ fsfgftr srr.* n ^ 

nmr* i 

farm Htw i 

mu u « 

^W3CT farwrftf ^u^ i 

f^Tigrt w^uyn ^ 

mmm ^ uum ’sor^yf n i 

5fri% 

nmu\ mm -fw ^ muu fhnifm n b 

?w: trferJTiFcr xrww i 

wf 5 3cirf€ femfiir ii « ■ 

This F6?ia is the source of light. Staying in the region of the clouds, he sends 
down the children of Frisni ( » Dark cloud ; her children the Maruts — black 
storms ~ bring down rain). When the sun and the waters meet {i.e., in the morning) 
the sages caress him, the new-boz’n child (literally lick as a cow licks her calf) with 
hymns.-““lv ”■ 

Vena born of the clouds, raises ripples out of the sea. The back of the beauti- 
ful one has been seen by men. He is shining in the sky — the place of waters. 
The singers ( = the PitHs) are praising him who lives in the same place with them. 

'■ : ' 'V' '' 

The many mothers ( = waters) of the calf, living in the same house ( «sky) are 
yearning after him. On the top of the sky the whirling sounds of sweet 

The sagos who knew his form are praising him. Verily they have heard the 
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roar of the mighty buLi. Going in the i%ht directioa they settled on the baoJb 
of the Sindhmah. The Qandharva knew the names of waters rivers).— 4. 

The water-nymph going to her lover smiling, is holding Mm in the highest 
heaven. She is moving about in the birthplace of her dear one. He, Vena, 

lovingly clasps her with his golden wings. — 5. 

Your praisers, 0 Fena, loves you with their heart and see you in the place of 
Jama, as a bird with golden wings moving in the highest heaven and support- 
ing the world—you, the messenger of Vanina. — 6. 

The Qandharva high in the highest heaven holding his beautiful weapons 
[rays of light conceived as flying arrows] is looking towards us. Putting on a 
sweet-smelling dress he creates the dear names (-names of waters® waters) as 
he creates light for our seeing. — 7. 

He looks with the eyes of an eagle in the sky, when like a golden dmp he 
fails towards the ocean. His light, shining in the third heaven, with white rays, 
creates the dear names {« waters). — 8. 

It will be seen tiiat both in the Rigveda and the Avesta Vivasvnn 
as Qandharva is the master of a sea. In the Rigveda he is the sun—the 
bird with the golden wings, going across the aerial ocean. In the Avesta 
he is the keeper of the boiling ocean Vourakasa in the nether world. The 
4th tik is of very great importance. It speaks of the coming of the 
Pitris to India and of their settling on the banks of the Sindhu (see my 
paper on Visnu). 

G. It is time that something should be said about the Apsarde. The 
subject is a difficult one and the materials to be found in the Rigveda, 
are hardly sufficient to come to any delfinite conclusion. The explanation 
given below is put forward merely as a suggestion. It was stated above 
that Vivasvdn was called the Qandharva^ probably because he belonged to a 
clan of the Aryans of that name. But I do not think that the women 
of these people, or of any other people, were originally known as Apsards. 
Hymn X. 123 throws some light on the question of the origin of the name 
Apsard. As mentioned before, the Rigveda at first spoke of only one Gavr 
dliarva and he was king Vivasvdn deified as the sun. In Hymn'X, 123 he 
has been represented as a bird with golden wings — ^probably the Oarviman 
(Zn. Garodman) moving in the celestial sea. The waters of this sea were 
liis joint mothers. The Apsard, probably another bird '' moving in the 
waters ” (this is the meaning of the ivord ^Apsard), was his wife. By the 
“ Apijd Josd ” in Hymn X, 10, is meant the same Apsard. She is also the 
deified Saranyv, the daughter of Tvastd and wife of Vivasvdn, The 
name “ Sdrawyw is significant. It means moving vraters, a stream. 
It is doubtful if this was the real name of Jama's mother. I am rather 
inclined to believe that this was a fictitious name given to his wife, because 
Vivasvdn had a good knowledge of rivers or waters. 

3TW I ^0 I I 8 

The names Apsard and Apyd Josd were given to the wife of Vivasvdn 
after his deification, I think because 

(i) His wife on earth was given the name “ Saranyu," 

(ii) He himself was after his deification represented as a bird moving in 
the aerial ocean, the waters of which were his mothers. 

^ When in course of time all the members of Vwasvdn's family were 
deified and translated to the sun, there were in heaven not one Qandharva 
and one Apsard, but many of them. The Gandharvas were supposed to be 
guarding the soma, and in place of Suryd alone, all the Apsards living in the 
sun, now prepared that death-driving liquor. The Gandharvas and the 
Apsards were next conceived as occupying both the celestial and the terres- 
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trial seas and rivers, lakes and brooks on earth. Finally in the Puranas 
they were believed to play the part of singers and dancing girls in Indra’s 
palace on the one hand, and on the other hand to live in many reservoirs 
of water and in certain classes of trees on earth and allure young men and 
girls. The idea of their assuming mist-hke forms, is probably connected with 
that of their living in waters ; their low morality, with the soma drinking. 

With this brief explanation I take up four riles of the seventh mandal in 
which the word ‘‘ Apsara ” occurs. These riles are about the most difficult 
in the whole of the Eigved Samhita. 

m ^ s r i 

They ( = the VasutlyJs) indeed, with the wisdom of their heart, move about in 
the mysterious tree with a thousand branches. 

The Vasisihds stand near the Apsards who weave the garment of sacrifice 
out of the thread spun out by Tama. — VII. 33. 9. 

^ — f- . . . ' ' — *. . . . 

^TTHJ VK trrsrrssrwr i 

cr§ few wiwrn: n lo 

When Mitra and Vanma saw you diffusing the light of lightning—that was 
one of your births, O Ymintlia ; when Agastya pXmed you in every house. — 10. 

- g <r^ . 

art^pcTWT stf i 

Wif winsT twsr fef tm! 11 ii 

And, O Vasistha, you are the son of Mitra and Varuna — -born on the hymn 
springing from the heart of 

The Ali-gods held you on a lotus when you were dropped as a seed, by means 
of a divine hymn. — 11. 

w nifr wtrer trfe^TJa wgwfTsr bh gr w?Tsr: i 

nfer HtT trftm ii isi 

He is wise ; he knows well both this world and the next ; he gives a thousand, 
yea, he gives everything. Vasiniha was born of an Apsard weaving the garment 
of sacrifice out of the thread spun out by Yanfia.—12. 

I shall now try to explain these riles. 

It will be seen tliat in Rile 9, the Risi speaks of the VasifMs in plural 
— ihe sons of Vasistha, In tlie first line they are said to be moving about 
in the thousand-branched tree. Eik I. 24. 7 tells us that this tree is the 
sun, the rays of which are conceived as branches with heads downwards. 

WfWtrarr srsreft'ef' ^ i 

%aar: ii -i i s is 

King Vantiia of pure strength holds up the vault over the forest, in the region 
without a bottom. These rays stand with their head downwards and their 
roots above. May they find a place within my heart. — I. 24. 7. 

This is also the tree in the shade of which Yama enjoys the soma-diink 
witli tlie gods and the Pitris mentioned in Hymn X. 135. 

?rfeT^ 1# 1 ti's wfirart irw; l l l <l (See my paper on 

the Pitris). In that paper it has been shewn that tlie Pitris were 
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believed to have entered into the rays of the sun. The first line therefore 
says that the Vasu^as, like other Pitns, are enjoying the ^oma-liquor in the 
Gompany 'of Tama. The second line begins by saying that Tama spun out 
the thread of sacrifice, founded the institute of sacrifice. This is 
not exactly true. Both according to the Rigveda and the Avesta it was his 
Mher Jivasvm who did this. But we will see by-and-by that many acts 
have been ascribed to the father and the son indiscriminately. Then the 
fik goes on saying that out of the thread spun out by Yama, the Apsarm 
weave the garment of sacrifice, i.e., perform the sacrifice. This is very 
much the same as the daughter of the sun purifying ^oma— giUfe 

only instead of one Apsara in the person of Vivasvrm^s 
daughter the iS' now. iull of The 

Vasistlim and other Pitf^s have all got their female companions. 

in the next the word VasistM is in the singular and means Agn4. 
It describes an incidence very much the same as that of Maiarigva^s gather- 
ing fire from lightning. This time Agastya is said to have done this and 
placed Agni in every hearth. 

In. p.ih Il ls contained a poetical and highly spiritualised description of 
the birth of in a sacrifice performed by an named TJrvasi. 

In substance, however, the description is ver}^ much the same as that of the 
generation of Agni by friction in an ordinary sacrifice. Agni is said to be 
bom on a hymn springing from the heart of Urvasi. The seed that fell 
as a drop was held by the Alhgods with songs of praise, on a lotus. This 
rih may be compared with Rile VI. 16. 13 : — 

Atharvd churned you, O Agni, out of the lotus. 

After what has a-keady been said Rih 12 does not require any explana- 
tion. But it is necessary to say a word as to why Agni has been said to be 
the son of Mitra and Varuna, Mitra is the sun, and Agni may very well be 
regarded as a part or son of that source of heat and light, Varuna in one of 
his aspects is the celestial sea, and waters are the joint mother of Agni in 
the form of lightning. One of the names of Agni is child of 

waters." 

It is necessary to note the intimate relation between the Gandharua 
and waters. He is the son of waters and the is his wife. 

This relation is based on three facts, two of which refer to the mortal life 
of Vivasvnn, and the other to his life as a god. 

(i) It has been stated in my paper on Visnu that it was either Vivasvan 

or his son Yama, who brought the Irano-Indu-Aryans to India, following 
the course of the river Sindhu, This he could do as he had a good knowledge 
of the rivers*. , , , ' , 

(ii) In the preparation of the ^oma-hquor the most important ste|> was 
the steeping o£^ the pounded shoots of the soma plant in water. This act 
has been described in the most exaggerated poetical language — the ocean 
flowing to soma ; the Apsaros going to soma, and the like. 

The Apaaras of the sea, sitting within the Kakici, ha-ve flowed to Soma full 
of iDtelligenee. — IX, 78. 3. 
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Vivasvan liming been the first to prepare his relation to waters 

was equally, mtimate./. 

. (iii) .Mter hiS' death , he was identified with the sun and was represented 
as a .bird, moving in the' aerial sea. 

D. I ntake another ■difficult' passage to see, if my interpretation of the 
will explain it. 

I i n 

ii'STW ■gnwR arr I 
^sT«r wfft^srer ;Rf% i II 1 

^irer TawrewoTO 11 ^ 

^<ar trwV ^srenf^ feft 1 

9 Bwr g^srgrfsr 11 ^ 

When you neighed, being fost born, from the sea or from the sand, you had 
the wings of the eagle and the arms of the deer. Your great birth, O horse, is 
worthy to be praised with hymns.-— 1. 

Him the gift of y«ma, Tnto harnessed. Jwdm first rode on him. Gandharva 
grasped his bridle. O Fa^w, you moulded him out of the sun.-— 2. 

You are Yama, you are Aditya ( ~ suir), O horse, you are when the 

secret rite is performed. You are saturated with soma. They speak of your 
three bonds in the sky. — 3. 

This is a hymn on the horse of the horse-sacrifice. • In this connection 
the Gandharva, Yama and Tn to have been mentioned, because the first man 
to perform the sacrifice was the Gandharva (Vivasvan), After him his son 
Yama did it, and then Aptya Trita. These three persons, after their death, 
became gods and went up to heaven, where they are the three bonds of the 
horse, Adityak in the last but one line above = the sun= Vivasvan, Why 
Indra has not been mentioned as the fourth bond is of very great importance, 
and will be explained in my paper on Indra, According to the Avesta the 
first three Haomd sacrificers were Vivanghant {Sfms. Vivasvan), Yimo (Sans. 
Yama)^ and Athwa Thrita (Sans. Trita Aptya). 

M. The two following riks are taken from the well-known marriage 
hymn— X. tS5 ■ ■■ 

irwr 1 

II 80 

'l?it 11 8 i 

Soma obtaiDed you. first ; uoxt the Gandharva got you ; Acjni was your tliird 
husbaud, and the son of man the fourth. — X. 85. 40. 

Soma gave you to Gandharva a.nd Gandharva to Agni. Agni has given me 
riches and sons and yon as my wife. — 41, 

In the marriage hymn from which these two riks have been quoted, 
the marriage of Sonia and Surya has been taken as the typical marriage. 
Snryd we have seen is the fingers of Vivasvan the first — .soma-ofiering 
sacrificer, personified and regarded as his daughter, he himself being iden- 
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tified with the sun. In the present hymn, however, SuryU lias been taken 
for the soma-liquoT prepared by and marriage has been regarded 

allegorically as the tasting of the liquor. In this sense Surya was married 
first to king Soma to whom the liquor was offered as a libation. She was 
next married to Vivasvan who first prepared it and performed the Saoma 
ceremony. Agni got her then, and in the fourth place the human bride- 
room, The human bride was supposed to represent 1/^1. 

Hymn X. 139 consists of six riks, of which the first three are on 
and the other three on I According to the ordinary 

interpretation it does not appear who fg^cTf: is and why he and the 
igfgfHT should be praised together. The thing becomes plain in the 
light of the explanation given before of the 11^^; I the all- 

treasure— can only be the sun of whom is simply an aspect, and the 

i is no other than Vivasvan or the Crandharva identified with 
the sun. The riks on are the following : — 


fg^R; i 

iggr m fw^fr firRTsft mmv ii ^ 


nT^t ^mfsr ^ uft ii ^ 


The waters, O Soma, saw the Qandharva BigwJvasu and in accordance with 
Law, swell up to approach him. Then Indra, who delic^hts in them, aw-oke 
and saw the rim of the sun. — 4. 

Gmidharva Viqvdvasu, the measurer of the heaven!;^* region, tells us that truth 
and all that we singers do not Imow. O inspirer of onr thoughts, may you 
protect our rites. — 5. 

Indra obtained waters to fill up the channels of rivers. He opened the doors 
of the cow-stalls made of stone. The Gandharva told him of their (f.e., of the 
rivers) nectars — ^lie Indra) knew the power of the Ahis. — 6 . 


This hymn, without the clue, we have obtained as to who the Gan- 
dharva is, was simply a puzzle to the commentators. 

Rih 4 describes a tide and the rise of the sun. The waters see the sun 
and swell up. Indra, who lives in the clouds and delights with the waters, 
awoke and saw his rim. Soma is addressed in this connection as Vi^avasu 
as Vivasvan,, prepared him first and as the Gandharva , he guards him. 

With fg?! in Rih o may be compared iff »r: 

in the Gayatri verse . — ^ik III. 62. 10. 

In the 6th rih the most important sentence is 

Its signification has been pointed out in my paper on “ F*snM ” which 
was read in the last meeting. It should be compared with Rih X. 123. 4. 

115^ smr” i 
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{?. The last hymn. I shall take up will be the 177th of the tenth man- 
4al. It is a small hymn consisting of only three riles, but is supposed to 
be extremety obscure. Bayana has spent much of his vedantic lore on it. 


Hymh X. 177. 

fgrrfwe’s i 

^5tr; fk ?rfl#irT iw: ii t 

grm fmfi ht i 

tTT fk mfm ii si 

^tpir lfl[trT1if%U’^pQR«IT ^ wet ^ I 

w w f n \ 

Sages by their heart and mind, see the bird {=sun) adorned by the 
inscrutable power of the Asum. The poets see him within, the (aerial) sea. Wise 
men desire to go to the place of his rays. — 1. 

The bird holds speech within his mind — ^which the QandJiarva spoke while yet 
within his mother’s womb; her (= speech) the 'bright heavenly intelligence, 
the poets guard at the seat of sacrifice.— -2. 

I saw the protector of light { *= sun) who never stumbles coming near or going 
away in his paths. He, clothed in rays that tend towards a centre or diverge 
from it, travels repeatedly in a circle within the worlds. — 3. 

The subject of this hymn is said to be “ M^ydhheda ” — the discernment 
of ‘‘ Maya ” or illusion and the Risi, Patanga, son of Prajrrpati. But the 
contents of the hymn leave no doubt that its deity is the sun regarded as a 
bird. As to who comj)osed it, all we can say is that tlie third rik is identical 
with the 31st rik of the 164th hymn of the first manejal of which Dirghaia- 
ma Ouchithyah is the composer. 

In tlie first rik the word only requires explanation. I have else- 
where shown that the supreme of whom we get glimpses in many 

places of the Rigveda, is no other than the Ahura Mazda — the great Aswra of 
the Avesta. For our present purpose the second rik is the most important. 
It begins by saying that the sun holds within his mind the speech — the 
holy speech — ^words of rik~'^^* (I. 164. 39). This will be under- 
stood on comparing it with 5r: of the Gnyatri verse j 

and remembering that the of that verse is simply an aspect of 

of the sun — the all-generating side of him. ‘‘ht is 

also an explanation of the first portion of the verse gT# iPfSRT iwfn 
from another point of view. To understand it we should remem- 
ber first that the Gandkartm ( Vivasrdn) while on earth was the first sacri- 
ficer and as such was tlie first to utter the words of hymns. The next thing 
is to remember that the Rids believed in two births of men — one the mortal 
and the other the immortal. In comiection with the immortal birth after 
death, the life of a man on earth, was regarded as life in the mother’s womb. 

igRj therefore means “ while on earth living as a mortal.” 

The liint of this explanation I got from the interpretation of a similar 
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passage— *IV, ' '27.' 1— by Pandit 'Umeg Chandra Batavyal in whom India 
has lost a most earnest Vedic scholar (see his Veda Prave 9 ika, p. 42). See 
also Ait.: ,Fpa II. 1-5. ' , ■ 

jw 5 sffinTifiT IgifT i 8 i 5® i s 

^isi Vamadeva^ ' said to be the first Pmbuddha Ifisi , — the first Buddha 
in the Religions History of India (see Bri. Aranya. I. 4. 10)'^ — speaking 
of himself says:— 

While Yet in the mother’s womb I have known, all the births of these gods. — 

. IV. 27. i. 

In conclusion I collect together all the arguments which in my opinion 
conclusively prove that Vivasvan was originally a man and a king : — 

(1) Matariqva, whether the wind or any other god or man, brought fire 

from afar — from heaven to king VivasvQifh standing on earth 
surrounded by his subjects. 

(2) He is said to be a mortal from whom his wife Samnyu^ become 

immortal on her death, was hidden. 

(3) Vivasvan in many places in the Rigveda is a generic name for 

sacrificers. 

(4) In the Avesta he is a king, who first performed the Haoma> cere- 

mony. 

(5) That he was the first to prepare the juice and offer it as 

libation to gods also follows indirectly from statements to be 
found in the Rigveda 

(6) His father Svagvah or Kapyapah is a man. The story told by 

Sayana to get over this fact is no explanation. 

(7) The Oandharva, as was called after his deification, is 

said to have been the first to utter hymns while in the 
mother’s womb, that is, during his mortal life on earth. This 
not only proves that Vivasvan was originally a man, but that 
he was the first sacrificer. 


The Place of Woman in the Buddhist Church. 

By Eai Sabatghandba Das, Bahadur, Cl.E. 

irg'g' warart n t 

INTRODUCTION. 

Woman, according to the Bible, is a divine gift to man. God drst 
created man, and to make Mm happy, on a second thought, out of him, 
brought woman into existence. For we read in Gen. ii. 22 : “ And the 
rib which the Lord God had taken from man, made He a woman.’’ And 
the woman, the mother of mankind, is said to have ‘ caused the fall of 
man.’ These are but Sliemitic legends, pure and simple. 

In the Pauranic legends of the Hindus who represent the easternmost 
expansion of the Aryan race, there is a different story about the origin 
of humanity, in which we can but faintly trace some confirmation of the 
Biblical account. The Hindu conception of the origin of the fair sex appears 
to be more sublime than that of the Hebrews : because, when Brahma, 
the Supreme Being, created our first parents, the two are said to have been 
in one and the same body. The right half of this body represented the 
father of humanity and the left half, which was distinguished by a fairer 
moulding, its mother. This pair, in a single body, was called Hara- 
Gaurl ” or “ Gauri-S'ankara.” Then when they descended to this earth 
from their celestial residence, that composite figure became divided into 
two separate entities or individuals. Figuratively, Gauri and S'ankara 
represented and Purusha, mother and father, and metaphysi- 

cally, the procreative faculties. This complex picture of our first parents 
tlioiigh ideal, illustrates the principle of union in holy wedlock and that 
there is no celibacy in Heaven, also that man and woman who are 
united spiritually on earth, form one body, on their return, to Heaven. 
In the Biblical account, God created man and made woman for man. In 
the Hindu conception, Brahma created both man and woman together at 
the same time, making one the help-mate of the other by the bond of 
love. It is this special divine gift that has elevated humanity above the rest 
of the creation where the carnal instinct alone operates. 

So they were created as husband and wife. In the meaning of the 
word w^'ornan which is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, the root ‘‘ wiff ” (in 
wiff mann) signifies a mate. 

Curiously enough, the British people representing the westernmost 
expansion of the great Aryan race, whom Providence has brought into 
contact with the Hindus possess similar conception as to the origin of woman 
and her relation to man. The Englishman, unwittingly, calls Ms wiff-mann, 
his better-half. As has been stated above, Gauri , the fair one, was the better- 
half of S'ankara. In this very remarkable and happy coincidence , I mean in the 
expression “ the better-half,” lies in one sense, the real foundation of the great- 
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ness of the British people ; because they reaEy know to honour the woman- 
kind. Thus, we see, that of ah the great families in which humanity has been 
ethnologically divided, the Aryans conceived the highest ideal for woman. 
They made woman co-existent with man. The early Egyptians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Iranians and the Indians have ah in their times of greatness 
honoured her. That smaD remnant of the Iranians surviving as it does, 
in the Parsees of India, also honours the fair sex. In later times, the 
Indians in their fall, imbibing Buddhist notions of the degradation of the 
fair sex, and afterwards borrowing Shemitic ideas concerning woman’s 
subordination to man, seem to have lost sight of the lofty ideal about her 
that they were the first to conceive. By their neglect of that sacred duty to 
her, i.e., the elevation of her fair nature by culture, they liave earned tlie 
contempt of the civilized world. It is fortunate that the most enlighten- 
ed section of the Indo-Germanic family should, at this stage of our down- 
fall, have come to teach us, both by example and instruction, how to educate 
our daughters, for when we have placed them on an intellectual equality 
with ourselves they would prove our worthy help-mates as designed by 
Providence. 


Buddliism, in which Karma does the work of the Ceeator and is recog- 
nised as the motive power causing evolution in all living organism, but 
which does not acknowledge the agency of that unseen hand called Provi- 
dence or Vidhata, preached the doctrine that woman was the prime cause 
of all the woes of man. It was she who tempted him to taste of the for- 
bidden fruit.* Her charms lured him and her fascinating company brought 
on birth, old age and death; in short, all the miseries of mundane existence. 
She was, therefore, to be avoided as the chief instrument in the hands of the 
Arch-tempter Mara, the God of Love, who leads all, only to the evils of 
transmigratory existence. All Buddhas to become Jina the Victorious 
One, must vanquish him. 

The first story of the Avadana Kalpalata which begins ^v^th the Qloka 
that heads this paper and in which Ksemendra has set forth the loftiest ideal 
that Buddhism holds to humanity , explains the Cityotpada— first conception 
of the principle on which Buddhism was founded, i.e., the culture and dis- 
ciplining of the mind for maintaining absolute control over the functions 
of the body, particularly the procreative faculty, and also to cut through all 
the bonds of love and affection which sweeten life. For this purpose man 
was better fitted than woman, he being stronger both physically and morally , 
and she being tender and weaker.^ If he, by keeping company with her 
sunk to her level, the chances were that he would be born as a woman. 

The youthful prince Siddhartha, probably, in this belief deserted liis 
loving wife at her child-birth when he should have been by her side. At 
this most critical period of lier life, acting under a keen spiritual impulse, 
he not only left her, but absolutely renounced the world for the purpose 
of practising Brahmacarya^ to lead a holy life in strict celibacy. 

After attaining to supreme enlightenment, i.c., the realization in 
thought, of the highest idealof existence which he is said to have clone at the 

i The forbidden fruit, figuratively, consisted of the work of the procreative instinct. 

. a 111 Tibetan, woman is called Ky 4 -in©n (she of) inferior birth, and man 

is called Pho-kye naasculine, i.e., yalourous-birth. 
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age of 35, under the Bodhi Tree at Bodhi’Manda near G-aya, lie preached that 
the supreme duty of mail' was ■ to iBuounce world life for betaking liimself to 
spiritual Gontemplation,* that being' the only ■condition on which depended 
the possibility , , of ■ his' ^entrance ■ to the ■ way of Nirmna,^ ^ ix . , immortality ■ 
m Vi^nddhi (absolute purity).. In this. doctrine was illustrated the .possi- 
bility, as well as a fair' opportunity, tor all living beings: of the world to 
attain to the state of Buddha by the efficacy of their ^arma (activity in the 
right: direction),;, after they have' eventually become men in some birth. 
In ,p,aradise, where .heavenly , beings reside, enjoying air sorts of pleasures 
on account of the merits they had earned in some former existence, tliere is no 
opportunity to acquire fresh merit;.; consequently, they, too, return to this 
world of ours wdien there still: remain some little iiierits, at their credit, for 
further enjoyment in that land of bliss. They then transmigrate here. The 
position of the gods of paradise is similar to those of women here, for they, 
too, must be reborn as men and women to avail themselves of the 
opportomties of tliatfavoured state, which in Tibetan is called Dal-jor {very 
slowly acquired)^ the birth as human beings. 

... , ileave:nly beings who return to this world at the expiration, of their 
merits, are born as kings, queens, princes, etc., according to the measure 
of merits that wnis still left to their credit at the moment of their fall from 
heaven. The Hindu gods .. Brahma,: Visnu, Qiva, Indra, and others who 
became wpdmkas (votaries of Buddha) must, at the expiration of their 
merits, reborn as men. Then, they will be qualified to take up the vows 
of Buddhist renunciation and become monks BMIcsus, for entering into 
the path ' of Nirmm. 

Admission into Nirvdmi or the state of eternal peace, i.e., the kingdom 
of Heaven, in a Cliristian sense, can only be secured by ViQuddhi, perfect 
purification, i.e., al>solute purging off of sin. Into this Nirvdnic-'ReBjVen 
only saints— sucfi as Arhats and Buddhas, with the exception of Bodhisattvas, 
have admission. Here they form a truly divine communion of perfect 
e(|uality ; here tiiere is no distinction of sex. 

^Tibetan Buddhism in its later or earlier Tantrik forms called Sarma 
or yin-ma, makes the Dharma Kdya (spiritual form) of the Buddha to pre- 
side in this communion of saints under the name of Vajra Dhara or 
Vajra Sattw'a in which the terra Vajra symbolically signifies the absolute 
or the uiichangealfie One. 

During the forty-six years of his Buddhahood, the Buddha unreservedly 


•2 Nirvana : — In the Tibetan version of the above gloka--^^ 

-NO ^ 


the word Nirvana has been thus translated into Tibetan to mean liberation from 
sufferings or passed out of siifferings ^ - sufferings and passed out) ; 

the words Sarvadliarma . i.e.. 
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preached that the fair sex had no place in this heavenly commnmon, they 
deserved to he neglected, and that all married men should abandon their 
wives and children to their fate and then become monks. The story of 
Sundarl and Nanda in Journal B.T.S., Part III, 1896, illustrates his opinion 
of the womankind. 

Woman being weaker in nature than man and therefore inferior to him, 
it was necessary for her to acquire merits by virtue of which she could be 
reborn as man. In her present life it was not possible for woman to rise 
to the level of man and thereby to be qualified to walk in the way to Nir- 
vana, nay, to attain to Buddhahood, in the manner he did. It was, therefore, 
essential for her to pray intensely and to acquire sufficient merit for 
becoming a man in her next birth. It was for this reason, that Buddha at 
the first stage of his religious career absolutely refused to admit women into 
the holy order of Bhikm which he had instituted especially for men. 

A few years after his religion was accepted by the people of Magadiia 
as an improvement upon Brahminism, he established monastic institutions. 
When he paid a visit to his paternal home at Kapilavastu, Ms wife Yaso- 
dhara,^ whom he had abandoned at child-birth, and his old foster-mother 
Mahaprajapati entreated him to admit them into the order of Bhilcsu that they 
might enter a holy life. He, at first, hesitated to respond to their earnest 
solicitations, but at last, at the request of Ananda, he yielded and instituted 
the order of nuns BMhsuni under heavy restrictions. After Buddha’s death, 
Ananda was openly blamed by Maha Kasyapa for having induced the 
great Master to give the vows of Pravrajyd (renunciation) to females, which 
was in contravention of the established principles of Saugaia Dharma 
(Buddhism). 

We read in the Gullavaggo^ Maha Kasyapa’s censure on Ananda’s 
conduct: — This also, friend Ananda, was done by thee, in that thou 
exertedst thyself to procuje admission for women into the Dhamma and 
proclaimed by the Tath^ata. Confess that fault.” And Ananda 
in reply said thus:— That did I do, friend, thinking of Maha Prajapati 
the Gautami, the sister of the Blessed One’s mother, his nurse and com- 
forter who gave him milk, how she, when she who had borne Him was 
dead, herself suckled Him as with mother’s milk.” 

He was, accordingly, disqualified from obtaining the position of an Arhat 
for some years. The institution of nuns, however, never proved a success. 
It did not flourish in India or elsewhere in times gone by. In modern times 
Tibet, where Buddhism flourishes, claiming one-sixth of the population for 
monkish cloisters, possesses not even a thousand nuns in all her convents. 
We do not hear of the existence of nunneries in China, Japan, Burmah, 
Siam, or Ceylon. Buddhism having, in principle, totally ignored the 
womankind or rather aimed at the total extinction of the fair sex, could 
hardly have claimed votaries among them. 

The Indian Aryans refused to accept the Buddhist doctrine which 
proclaimed the inferiority of the fair sex in no measured terms, and finally 
repudiated the religion itself, as unsuited to the genius of the people. This 

i Prince Siddliartha had proved himself a very good husband. He had married 
a ■wife of his own choice, whose ■virgin name was Gopa, She ■was variously called 
Yasodhara for her excellent character, and Mpigalocana for her personal accomplish- 
ments, In the Tibetan version of the Lclitaviatara which is partly based on its earliest 
Chinese versio n we read an interesting anecdote of his marriage. 

3 See Vinaya Texts, Part HI, Sacred Book of East,Vol. XX. Translated by 
Prof. T. W. Khys Davids and H. Oidenbwgh. 
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circumstance precluded tlie religion of Buddha from taking root in India. 
The masses to whom it appealed became indifferent, the prospect of the at« 
tainment of NirmnahBmg too'remote, and also because the fair sex remained 
devotedly. attached to Brahmanicar gods who,- it was " believed, could give 
them wealth , honour , and prosperity. While continuing to observe Brahmani- 
cal ceremonies and usages, they occasionally made presents and paid reverence 
to Buddha and to Buddhist priests, simply as works of merit. Even after 
the Brahmanical deities had been admitted in its pantheon and their ^ 
heavens accepted as ht places for the Buddhist devotees to go to after death, 
Buddhism languished for centuries and then died a natural death. 

During the period that the earlier form of Buddhism prevailed in 
India, attempts were made by some of its Brahmanical leaders to popu- 
larize it by introduciiig some kind of radical changes based on broad, 
liberal and rational principles. This was the introduction of the Mahayana 
School, the tenets of which, though based on the teachings of Buddha, 
were altruistic in their conception and in princixde. In this new form it 
flourished for some centuries, but its permitting relaxation in the obser- 
vmce of vinaya restrictions which were put on earlier monasticism, 
made the monks lose their moral discipline. In later times the higher 
and more intelligent classes lost all confidence in them and ^seldom 
admitted them into their houses and presence, and the public refused to 
give them alms. 

In the Brahmanical conception of Heavenly Existence, the fair sex 
occupies a prominent place. In the Heaven of Indra called Vaijayanta, 
which resembles the court of an oriental king, there are courtesans, the 
chief among whom are Tilottama, Aurva^i, Menaka and Rambha. 

In ^ivaloka, the god Mahadeva sits with pakti in his embrace. 

In the Heaven of Visnu, the chief of the Hindu Triad, Laksmi, 
his beloved spouse, sits by his side. 

The blessed among men who get admission into these blissful regions by 
their merit and prayer, are generally, it is said, accompanied or followed 
by their wives. Sometimes they are welcomed by their wives in the 
event the latter should have preceded them. In fact, there is no place in 
heaven for those who on earth have led a single life."^ 

In Vehest, the paradise of Islam the Faithful, we are told, will get 
a loving welcome from tlie Heavenly Beauties. Earthly relationship, 
between luisband and wife is not recognized in the Heaven of Islam, 
because holy men there are bestowed black-eyed hoaries for enjoy- 
ment. 

In Paradise, the pious among the Christians enjoy life eternal. There 
they recognize tliose who on earth had been their beloved ones, but we 
are not told that in heaven matrimonial relations that are formed here at 
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all stand good, because marriage is a civil contract among Christians. It is 
not strict^ spiritual like what obtains with the Brahmans.^ 

We are told that there are male and female angels in Heaven, who% 
on their wings in moving through air like birds, but we are not told if 
Christian husbands and wives are again spiritually married on their return 
to the kingdom of Heaven. 

In all these Heavens of Hindu, Mahomedan or Christian oonception 
there are presidents, but in the Heaven of the Buddhists called the 
Begion ■ of Beace,^ there is the Holy Communion of saints and Buddhas 
who have gone there after attaining to Nirvana^ i.e., being set free from all 
mundane sufferings, s This resembles an ideal Commonwealth in which 
every individual is perfectly free, and where Arhats and Buddhas live in 
peace to the end of time. 

In later times on the development of the Mahayana School new 
paradises were conceived where BodMsattvas, and the pious among 
gods and men were given access. The term of their residence there was 
always determined by the measure of their pre\dously acquired merits and 
also that of the will-power called Pramdhdna they had exerted upon. 

The chief among these heavenly mansions were the following : (1) 
Tusita, where every one lives in a state of ecstacy. BodMsatcva Maitreya at 
present presides over it as the Vioe-Begent of Buddha. In the fullness of 
time, he will descend from there to be born as a Buddha in the manner 
the saintly spirit of 9^kya Muni that was known in Tusita under the name 
of 9veta Ketu,® had done. 

The second paradise which is located somewhere in the western heaven 
is called Sukhavati (that possessed of BHss). Access is granted there to the 
male Buddhist saints of the Mahayana School and to the pious among 
men. Women have no place there. The following metrical translation 
of a passage from the Sukh^vati Vyuha gives an idea of the state of 
existence there : — * 

‘^Far to the west lies Dewauhan,^ 

That happy land of Buddhist bliss ; 

Where reigns the saintly sovereign, 

Amit abha, of Light-bound! ess . 


Whoe’er His name in faith implores, 

On rebirth gains that blessed land : 

His dying eyes shall, see the Lord — 

The Teacher and his priestly band, 

f But no one should bo more afraid of entering Heaven than a polygamous 
Kulin Brahman of Bengal, because of his many wives, to all of whom he was 
spiritually united and whom he had wronged and made miserable. It is a notorious 
fact that a Brahman widow cannot remarry. 

^ -Tn Tibetan 



8 In Tibetan called or 

+ In Tibetan called Oyal-tshab. 

6 In Tibetan 
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No women there, nor fleshly birth ; 

But from a diamond *-lotus flower, 

Bursts blooming forth the new-born souh 

In the glorious company of Amitabha our needs are few, 
But food and drink and raiment rare 
And alms-bowl all appear when wished. 

The Buddhas of the quarters ten, 

Unite in praise of Dewa-chan ; 

Our prayer hence will e’er be this, 

To be born in that Paradise.’’ 

{B TJ., Vol I V, Part III) .. ' ■ 

The following jshort dialogue between the Buddha and his favourite 
disciple-attendant Ananda, taken from the Book of the Great Decease, ch. V. , 
clearly illustrates the position of woman in the Buddhist Church 

Ananda How are we to conduct ourselves, Lord, with regard to 
womankind? 

Buddha not see them. 

Mnanda : — But if we should see them, what are we to do '? 

Abstain from speech. 

Ananda : — But if they should speak to us, Lord, what are we to do ? 

Buddha: — Keep wide awake ! ’‘ 

It is, therefore, clear from all authoritative and authentic works on 
Buddhism which I iiave consulted, that the plane of Woman is lower than 
that of Man. She has no place either in the Buddhist church or in 
Heaven. 

THE STORY OF SUNDAE I AND HAND A. 

Translated literally from Kmmendra^s Avadmia Kalpalatd. 

2. Once upon a time Nanda, son of the Idng of the qakyas, went to pay his respects 
to the Lord Buddha, then residing in a grove of Banyan trees in Kapilavastu. 

3. At the end of a conversation, in the course of which he delivered instructions 
on asceticism, the Lord gladly told Nanda to betake himself to the life of a Bhiksu. 

4. Nanda, after duly adoring and pleasing the Lord, replied, “ 0 Lord, the ascetic 
life, although it is a means of acquiring merit, does not recommend itself to me.” 

5. I shall serve the Church (Bhiksus) with ail possible objects of adoration.” 

8. Once afterwards Buddha came to the residenc© of Nanda accompanied by the 

Bhiksus,': 

14. Receiving the adoration of the Prince, the Lord v/as about to retire. 

15. Nanda, holding in his hand a golden pot filled with articles of worship, fob 
lowed him, up. ■ 

10. Sundari, his wife, who was quite unable to bear her husband’s separation e%"en 
for a moment, seeing him earnestly walking after the Lord, cast her side-long look at 
him. 

17. She, unable to cast her quick glance towards her husband, who was walking 
along with the venerable Lord , stood in an inclined position, herself unobserved, with 
Iier eyes closed with fear, and spoke as if it were through silence, Oh, dear 
husband, do not proceed further.” 


* Padma sambbava, lit the lotus-born, i.e,^ of holy or spiritual birth — this illus- 
trates the glorious spiritual development of a saint immediately on his arrival at 
Sukliavati. * 

Diamond is a symbol of unchangeableness in Buddhism. It is called Vajra — 
signifying the venerable or holy. 
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18. Nanda beholding his lovely wife smitten with anxiety said to her that he 
would come back soon. 

19. After a while, when the Lord arrived at his own hermitage, Nanda said to 
him that he would return home soon. 

20. Then the Lord smilingly asked the prince, what it was that induced him to 
return home so soon. 

26. O Prince, have a strict control over your passions, and take to a hermit’s life, 
considering it capable of furnishing you with pleasure, etc. 

28. Nanda heard these affectionate words of the Lord and influenced by love for 
his wife, meeldy answered him as follows 

29. “ 0 Lord, my asceticism is due entirely to your favour, and to me the home 
is an object of pleasure only for the sake of the benefit I may thereby do to the 
BMJcsus.^^ 

30. The Lord instructed him again and over again in religious observances. 

33. Nanda at that moment put upon a brown cloth befitting a hermit, took up 
a drinking-pot, and looked beautiful with the signs of a great devotee (upaska). 

35. Even in his ascetical life he held in his bosom the soft remembrance of his 
loving wife. 

38. The prince, not being able to sufler his wife’s .separation and being quite im- 
patient, did not forget her fair face, 

39. He deeply reflected on the sweet, fine face of his wife without turning away 
his mind for a moment from her.” 

40. “ Alas, I have been so much favoured hy the Lord, yet religious purity does 
not come to my mind because of the love for my wife.” 

43. “ 0 beloved Sundarx, wait a moment. I shall soon return to your midst, 

so I told her when I left her. 

48. “ I do not know what the princess will do out of dissatisfaction for this 

first separation when she will see the cruel one, returning after a long time.” 

50. “ Whenever I shall see the hermitage vacated by the Lord, I shall return 

home.”" 

60. Nanda having slowly inscribed the face of Sundari on a piece of stone, began 
continually to talk of her and found in her an object of meditation. 

62. He said to the Lord, “ My heart which is much attached to my wife, does 
not find pleasure in the forest liked by the Bhiksus.” 

63. Hearing these words of Handa, the Lord Jina said : “ O noble-hearted prince, 
you should not direct your mind towards the world : and having advised him to 
lead an ascetic life, he went away.” 

87. Being extremely sad at heart, he gave up asceticism and went away in his 
eagerness to see Sundari. 

88. Then the omniscient Lord, tlirough divine eyes, saw where Nanda was 
gc>ing, and all on a sudden came to him and said : “ No us© of desiring the company 
of woman, etc. 

134. (At last) Nanda getting rid of all attachments and idle desires to live in 
society turned out to be a strict devotee. 

137. (And said] O Lord, I have no use of Sundari, 

139. Having found Nanda saying this and slowdy getting penitent, the Lord 
thought of his success in the achievement of Nirvana. 

Journal, Buddhist Text Society, Vol, IV, Fart III, 1896. 



The Islamic Conception of Sovereignty. 

By Mb. S. Khuda Eukhsh, M.A*, B.C.L., Bar.-^airLaw, 

In Islam the functions of the priest and the sovereign were concentrated 
in one and the same person. Mohammed was alike the prophet of God 
and the temporal ruler of the Arabs. Like the prophets of Israel he 
united in himself the two functions of the king and the spiritual chief. 
He was, so to speak, Caesar and pope in one ; and this feature of the Islamic 
sovereignty has continued to the latest times, though indeed with im- 
portant changes and modifications. We do not for a moment suggest that 
circumstances were moulded and shaped to suit preconceived theories, but 
rather, as is always the case, theories were fashioned out of the events 
which took place. With the rise of the Abbasids begins the age of theories 
and speculation, since it was under them that the foreign influences slowly 
and silently commenced to leaven the entire social and political conditions 
of the Caliphate. 

We propose to discuss in this paper the Islamic conception of 
sovereignty, but the bare statement of political theories without reference 
to facts which had called them into being would alike be barren and un- 
profitable. We, therefore, consider it necessary to discuss the theory of 
sovereignty in the light of the history of the Caliphate. The history of the 
Caliphate might be divided into three unequal parts, each, indeed, with 
strong characteristics of its own : The patriarchal period ; the period of 
the Omayyads, or in other words, the rule of the Arab aristocracy ; and 
the period of the Abbasids, or in other words, the rule of the Persians, the 
Turks and the Kurds,' By the patriarchal period we mean the Caliphate 
of Abu Bakr, Omar, Othman and AH. During this period the strongest tie 
that united the Arabs was that of religion and conquest. 

The Caliphs were the true successors of Mohammed in matters spi- 
ritual and temporal, and fully justified their position by their single-hearted 
devotion and loyalty to the cause of Islam. For them no consideration 
was so supreme and no interest so engrossing as that of Islam. Impelled 
by no other motive than that of the expansion of Islam and fighting the 
world in its cause, the question of succession, though keenly discussed even 
then, did not assume the importance and bearing which it did in the sub- 
sequent liistory of the Caliphate. After the death of the prophet, Islam 
was threatened, with immediate destruction, and the question came to the 
front as to who should step into the place of Mohammed as the leader of 
the growing Islamic community. Opinion was divided. The Muhajirin 
and the Ansar would not agree and proposal was made that each party 
should select a leader of its own. But the fiery Omar — to whom Islam 
is more indebted than to anybody else after Mohammed — decided the fate 
of the day by ofiering homage to Abu Bakr, the father-in-law and the 
most trusted counsellor of the prophet. The die was cast and Abu Bakr 
was chosen. The dense cloud which hung over the Muslim horizon was thus 

i Diercks, Die Araber im mittelatter, p. 85. 
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rolled away, and a crisis, which might have ended most fatally for Islam, 
averted. ■ , . . 

As for this election it is necessary to note two things. Abu Bakr 
could not have been accepted as Caliph by the Muslim community if the 
idea of a hereditary succession, at all, then existed ; for from the point of 
view of hereditary succession none was more entitled to the Caliphate 
than AH, the husband of Fatima. In the second place it is to be borne in 
mind that when Omar had put Abu Bakr forward, as the successor of 
Mohammed, and had clone homage to him, the devolution of authority was 
not perfectly complete till ratified, the following day, by the general 
homage of the Muslim community. The question naturally suggests itself 
whether Omar was at all guided by any principle or precedent in adopting 
the course that he did adopt, or w'as he induced to do so with a view to 
preventing a breach or division among the Muslims. For the solution of this 
question we hnd a most important key in the Pre-Islamite History of the 
Arabs. .The Arabs, from time immemorial, have been averse to submit- 
ting to am?’ authority or government of either a foreign foe or a native 
king, and though, no doubt, portions of Arabia came under the Roman 
rule or Persian hegemony, still Hegaz — the birthplace of Mohammed and 
the cradle of Islam — never bent its neck to the authority of an earthly 
sovereign. In its independence it always gloried, and with jealous pride it 
has preserved and maintained it to this day. The Arabs — divided into 
clans and tribes — acknowledged no authority other tlian that of their 
tribal chiefs, chosen and elected by the members of the tribe.’ In the 
election of their chief they were guided mainty by seniority of age and 
nobility of birth. 

It would not, therefore, be rash to conclude that in putting forward tlie 
candidature of Abu Bakr—tlie most senior and the most respected of 
the Muslims — Omar was only ghdng effect to a principle well established 
among the Arabs — the principle of seniority and nobility of birth. The 
succession of Omar w'^as effected by the nomination of Abu Bakr, 
while tliat of Othman was decided by a concla.ve appointed by Omar. 
When Omar was mortally wounded he did not die on the spot but had 
sufficient time to make arrangements for the appointment of his successor. 
He appointed a Council of regency consisting of the most important com- 
panions of the prophet ; viz^, Ali, Othman^, Zubair, Talha, Sa'd, Abdur 
Rahman ibn Auf. With these he associated his son Abdur Rahman 
but he expressly enjoined that Abdur Rahman was only to take part 
ill the deliberations ; specially was he to give his casting vote in case of 
an equal division but ivas on no account to stand as a candidate for the 
(^lahphate. This fact, perhaps, is the strongest proof of the proposition 
that the idea of a hereditaiy monarchy did not then at ali exist. Nor 
was it indeed conceivable ; foreign as it was to the inherited traditions 
and deep-rooted sentiments of the Arabs. Ali comes fourth on the list, 
and the fact that he was passed over not once or twice but three times, 
makes it further clear beyond doubt that the idea of a hereditary succession 
was quite foreign and unknown at that time, and has been, much later, 
engrafted upon Islam to support the claims of the Abbasids. We shall con- 
sider, in the sequel, the importance of these various modes of succession. 

Though no doubt attempt was made as early as tlie time of Mua» 
wiah to establish the hereditary Caliphate, hut the elective principle 

i Prof, Wallin’s -Tourney from Cairo to Medina and Mekka, p. 180, 
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■was so 'firmly ■'P'laiited^ among the Arabs, that the Omayyads— invested wdth' 
large powers as they ware-— could not altogether disregard or override it> 
The suggestion to make the Caliphate a hereditary office was first mad© 
to Muawiah by A1 Mughira bn Shu’bah— the earliest Muslim forger of 
false coins— -aM it was upon his advice that homage was obtained for 
Ya^id during the life-time of the first OmayyadJ The founder of the 
Omajryad dynasty was the first to call himself king.® It called forth the 
bitter observation of Sa'id ibn Musyab : ‘ ‘ May God retaliate upon 
Muawiah for he was the first who converted this thing (the rule over the 
faithful) into du.mulk.^^ ® There is a story which might be related here as 
indicating the feeling with which the Muslims regarded the Omayyads. 
Sad ibn Abi Wakkas presented himself before Muawiah, after the sovereignty 
of the latter had been confirmed, and saluted him as king. Muawiah, 
laughing, asked him what barm it would have done to have used the title 
‘‘ Commander of the Faithful ? ” Sad’s answer was: ‘‘What! can you, 
talk of this with a smile ? I assure you that I had rather not have the 
post if it was to be acquired as you acquired it.” This shows, says 
Zydan, that the Muslims did not like to connect the Caliphate with 
diplomacy and astuteness, and believed that the Omayyads had degraded 
Islam from religion to chauvinism and militarism, and thence to pure 
royalty."^ Though strenuous effort was made, both at the time of the 
Omayyads and the Abbasids, to make the Caliphate hereditary, it never, 
indeed, struck root among the people. Traditions were even forged but 
with no result.^ It was against the spirit of the age and the temper of 
the people. 

We have the most clear and convincing proof of this in the fact that 
of the fourteen rulers of the Omayyad dynasty only four had their 
sons as successors. Similarly of the first tw'enty-four rulers of the House 
of Abbas only six had their sons as successors. The old Arabian idea of 
seniority lay in constant conflict with the. natural zeal of the father to 
hand down the sovereignty to the son.^ Many individual cases prove the 
tenacity of the old Arabian right of election and the deex3 root that it 
had taken among the people. Abdul Malik proposed the election and 
homage of his two sons by a plebescite of the whole nation. To tlie 
governors of the provinces he issued orders to bring the whole weight of 
their official influence to bear upon, and conquer any opposition to it. 
In obedience to the Caliph’s command, the governor of Mekka summoned 
the people together, but one of the most influential jurists of his age, 
Safld ibn Musyab, peremptorily declined to elect a successor during the 
life-time of a reigning sovereign. By threat and ill-treatment the gover- 
nor sought to intimidate him, but Safld held fast to his proposition. The 
matter was reported to Abdul Malik who censured the conduct of the 
governor and wrote back : “ Either you should immediately have beheaded 
the man or let him alone.” The latter course was adopted and the old 
man was worried no more. The rule of succession was never settled or 

1 Goldzlher, Muh. Studion, Vol. 11, p. 32 ; Zydan, XJmayyads and Abbasids. 
Prot‘. Margoliouth’s translation, p. 61. 

2 Ai-Yaqabi, II, p. 276. 

3 Goid'ziher, JI, p, 31. 

6 Snynti, Tarikh-iil-Khulafa, Jarrett’s translation, pp. 12-13 ; De Goeje, Frag. Histr, 

« Von Kremer, Culturgesobi elite des Orients, Vol. I, p. 385 ; Muller, tslam im 
Morgen tind Abendiand, Vol. I, p 209. Von Kremer, Gesehichte der herrschenden 
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well-defined, but the history of the Caliphate unmistakably proves that 
election by the people or nomination of a successor by the reigning 
sovereign, confirmed by the homage of the people, was regarded as the 
only valid title to the throne. We will not enter here into the details of 
the" fraud by which Saffah outwitted the Alide claimant to the Caliphate ; 
nor shall we discuss the ruthless policy of massacre and extermination of 
the Alides deliberately inaugurated and successfully carried out by 
Mansur, We shall here cite one instance of the sacredness attached 
to the oath of allegiance and homage to the sovereign-elect. The first 
thing that the Caliph Hadi did on his accession to the Caliphate was to 
cancel the succession of Harun-ur-Rashid and to transfer it to Ja^far, Ms 
son. Yahya ibn Khalid, alluding to this incident, told Hadi: '' Comman- 
der of the Faithful, if you encourage people to violate their oaths, 
perjury will be thought lightly of by them ; whereas if you let them 
abide by their allegiance to your brother and proclaim Ja‘far as Ms 
successor, the sanctity of the oath of allegaince will be maintained.’’ ' 

Election and homage were looked upon as a sacred tie linking the 
sovereign to the people. Once the election was effected and homage 
done, the relation between the sovereign and the people was complete. 
An election was likened to an unseverable chain binding the electors to 
the sovereign-elect, and thus we find a very common sajdng : ‘‘ Election 

lies heavy on my neck.” It involved certain rights and certain duties, 
upon the faithful fulfilment of which depended the continuity of the relation. 
Even in this we cannot fail to find the traces of the relation of the tribal 
chiefs with the members of the tribe. We possess an address ascribed to 
Yazid III, and this document, which is worth its value in gold, indicates 
the thoroughly democratic idea which the Arabs entertained of the position 
of the Commander of the Faithful. Against his cousin Walid II, the de 
bauchee and squanderer Yazid had organized an insurrection. He fell 
upon him in his country place and killed him. AUuding to this he said in 
his inaugural address : ‘‘ By God ! I have risen against him not for the 
gratification of any ambition or any worldly desire or any craving for sover- 
eignty. I say this not out of vanity^, for a sinner indeed am I, if God 
showath not comj)assion on me. I took up arms purely out of zeal for God 
and his religion. I invited men to come back to the "path of God and his 
revelation, to the sayings of the prophet, since the tokens of religion had 
been forgotten, traces of truth effaced, and the light of revelation quenched. 
Let it be publicly and openly avowed that Walid was a self- whiled 
tyrant wdio considered permissible things that were forbidden, and indulged 
in every form of heresy ; for he believed not in either the Day of Judg- 
ment or the Qur'an, though he was my cousin and kinsman. When I 
considered this I turned to God for counsel, and begged of Him to give no 
other helper than Himself, and prayed for His assistance. Many of His 
pious worshippers accordingly listened and hearkened unto me. I marched 
against the tyrant, and God delivered His people from Ms violence, 
not by any power of mine, but through His own grace. 0 people ! I pledge 
myself to erect no buildings, to let out on lease none of your rivers, to 
build no palace, to hoard up no riches, to enrich neither wdfe nor child. 
From me is due to you your annuity year by year, and provisions, montli 
by month, so that prosperity among Muslims may increase, and those 
who live far away may participate in it, just as well as those living near. 
Should I keep my promise you are in duty bound to listen to me, and cheer- 
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■ ftiUy obey me, to 'snpporfc' and protect- me.- If,, on the ^ other 

not keep my word, ,, you " are free, to ■depose , me ' ; ; - only \ you should: give; me 
■:ti,mely warning 'and were I to improve-,: then accept my apology. : Should 
you, however,; know a man of "tried , temper,, who' willngly offers you what 
I have offered, choose then such-, an one, -and if you so ' desire, I shall,' be 
the first to do him homage' and render him obedience.,: 0 - people ! , you 
are aware that no -man m:to be obeyed- when' he commands an ^act- that -is 
sinful „ , This is. my ; address' to.you, and I-.pray God for forgivenesa for myself- 
and,.'you.’’-'-l'" ' 

, : . We might recall here the^ speech of Da 'ud ,ib,n - A!i which is, quite 
tinent to the point we are making. When the Abbasid cause triumphed 
and their , Caliphate ' was , secured., Da’ud ibn .AH ^the 'uncle of -Suffah)", 
addressed the x^eople thus : We pledge our word in the name of God 
the most High and the: prophet ■ and A!-Abbas, that we shall rule you 
in accordance with the ordinances of God and shall act towards you in 
accordance with the book of God and treat the high and the low as did the 
prophet/’ 

It is obvious from these two speeches that the Arabs did not consider 
their ruler as a person who could not be questioned or taken to task for his 
action. In fact it is apparent that as against their homage and obedience 
they ex])ected certain corresponding duties which the ruler was bound to 
fulfil He was, so to speak, a steward responsible for his stewardship, and 
liable to dismissal for neglect or omission of his duties. Such seems to be the 
idea — shall we say the theoretical idea — entertained by the people, of the 
Caliph and his position. In theory at all events this notion of the position 
, of the Caliph continued unaltered, and instances are not wanting when the 

pious and the God-fearing did not slirink from warning or rebuking the Caliph 
' for acting unjustly or failing to come up to the standard of excellence 

expected of him. In this connection it will be interesting to quote here 
the reply of Sufyan Thauri on the occasion of an invitation to Baghdad 
by Harun-ur-Rashid to x>romote and do him honour. Thus replied 
Sufyan : '“I write to tell thee that I break off all ties with thee and 
renounce thy love, and that thou hast rendered me a witness against thee 
in that thou hast in thy letter confessed against thyself that thou hast 
pounced on the treasury of the Muslims and expended what was therein 
where it was not due, and sent it to such as had no right to it ; and not 
content -with what thou didst at a distance from me, thou didst even write 
to me to make a witness against thyself ; and such witness do I now bear, 
as do all my brethren such as saw thy letter, and on the morrow we shall 
present our witness against thee before God the just Judge. 0, Hamn ! 
iuist thou verily pounced upon the treasury of tlie Muslims without 
their leave ? Hast thou for this the assent of those whose hearts are united, 
and those that are set in authority thereover in God’s earth, and those 
that fight in God’s patli, and the son of the road ? Hast thou the assent 
: of them that carry the Qur^an in their minds and the men of knowledge ? 

Hast thou the assent of the widows and the orphans or of any class of thy 
1; subjects.''^ 

; The religious character of the Caliphate ends with the first four 

1 Caliphs. It was then a purely religious office held by men who had 


r iVIasnidi, VoL V, p. 458 (my translation of Von Kremerin the Journal of the 
MuBlim Institute, pp. 213 — 214, January- April Number, 1907). 
a Ifon Athir. Vol V, p. 317 (Tornberg's Edition), 
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staked all that vras dear to them for the cause of Islam. They led the 
community at the prayers, distributed the poor- tax, performed other 
religious duties and only incidentally, as trustees and custodians of the 
faithful, administered the empire which was the maturity and consum- 
mation of an eventful history. Even when in the full tide of brilliant vic- 
tories they never forgot tlieir mission or neglected their duties. Such 
an apostolic succession, however, was not expected to continue for any 
length of time, and the change from a religious to political sovereignty was 
a matter of natural, necessit\r. But the religious duties and the religious 
character of the Caliphate," though occasionally obscured and blinded, 
was never wholly lost. The appearances were always kept up even in 
the wmst days of Omayyad lust and license. The religious aspect, of 
the Caliphate, however, comes into greater and greater prominence 
during the declining years of the Abbasid dynasty, gaining greater 
and greater strength in proportion to the loss of political authority. The 
Omayyads, with the sole exception of Omar II were, and remained, 
Pagans at heart. They were the fiercest opponents of the prophet, and 
only made their submission to Islam for motives either of gain or fear 
of loss. Numerous companions of the prophet, epigoni, devotees, they 
killed in cold blood, and with a view to bringing contempt on the, 
cause of Ali and his party they started the practice of cursing Ali from the 
pulpit and issued orders that every person on pain of death should curse 
him. The first person executed for not complying with this order was 
BTujr ibn Adi — the kindite in the time of Muawiah. The practice con- 
tinued to the days of Omar II who abolished it. They openly defied 
the precepts of Islam, and in the lively pages of Von Kremer we have a 
most graphic picture of the license and excesses at the court of Damascus. 
Of such monstrous brood of vipers we will not be susprised to learn 
that the Omayyad drunkard ” Al-Walid ibn Yazid, when mad with drink, 
shot arrows at the Qur *an. There is a story that one night he looked for 
Sors in the Qur’an and opened the book at the 'words: “They asked 
for a decision. And disappointment shall overtake every rebellious tyrant, 
behind whom is Hell, where he shall be given to drink of pus,” He ordered 
the Qur’an to be hung up and took a bow and arrows and began to 
shoot at it till it was aU torn to pieces. He then composed the following 
epigram : — 

Thou tauatest the rebel and tyrant ? Ah well , 

A tyrant am I and pi^epared to rebel. 

When thou meetest thy Lord on the last judgment morn 

Then cry unto God, By Walid I was torn.” l 

There was not a shred of religious feeling or religious sentiment 
among the Omayyads. By tyranny and oppression they had set their 
subjects against them and by their lawlessness and irreligion gave 
offence to the pious. Khurasan — the headquarters of the Alides and 
the centre of disaffection — took the lead in putting an end to theii* 
authority and in transferring it to the Abbasids. As regards the 
Omayyads it is to be noted that they never rested their claim to the 
Caliphate on any ground other than that of force. They had obtained 
it by force and fraud and with these two weapons they kept it as long 
as they could. Their rule was that of the Arab aristocracy with all itvS 
virtues and vices. Arabs to the core, they could believe in no source of 
authority other than that of election and homage. To it they firmly clung, 

1... . ^ Al-Fakri^.p. '159., ' . ^ 
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and the speeeli of Yazid III, quoted above, is the best evidence of the tem- 
per of the times. The Abbasid Caliph stood, in contrast to the Omay- 
yad king, as a religions chief who was not only the head of an hierarchy 
but the hierarch himself ; the ruler not of the state but of the state church 
also. He was surrounded with theocratic nimbus and passed off as the 
Imam, In the spiritual affairs of the community he looked upon himself 
as the successor of the prophet, and as such, as the holder of an office 
established by God. While the Omayy ads considered the ' sceptre ' and the 
seal as the insignia of their royal power, the Abbasid added to these the 
mantle of the prophet * which he is said to have given to Ka^b ibn Zuhair 
as a token of honour for his Banat S'iTad. This mantle the Abbasid 
wore when they first received the homage of their subjects and on all 
serious or festive occasions, but chiefly when they led the community at 
prayers. On important state ceremonials they appeared covered in this 
holy relic, and on special state occasions when it could not be used, they 
had it lying before them. Very diifferent was the, case with the Omayyads. 
Yazid ibn Walid did not consider it improper to appear even at the * Id prayer 
in full military costume.^ The Abbasids put religion under contribution with 
a view to secure their position with the people, and it is singular, indeed, 
how in process of time the Abbasid secured for themselves a respect 
and veneration which almost bordered on divinity. Long before the des- 
truction of the Caliphate by Moguls — an institution hallowed by the faith 
of many generations— would it have perished had it not been for the 
theocratic nimbus which encircled the monarchical sceptre. . People 
spoke of the ‘ light of the Caliphate,’ even of the ' light of prophecy ’ 
which illumined the brow of the Caliph; while for the Caliphs of the 
patriarchal epoch the epithet of the ‘ best of the Quraish ’ sufficed, 
Abu Bakr would not even consent to adopting that title but the Abbasids 
allow'ed themselves to be addressed with a title which heretofore was 
merely applied to the prophet, ‘ the best of human beings.’ The Abbasid 
Caliphs prided themselves on being God-appointed rulers on earth. Even 
as late as the eighth century of the A.H., the mock Caliph in Egypt, 
tolerated and maintained by the Mamluks, is addressed in a document 
as the representative of God on earth (Naib ullah fi. Ardhi hi).^ With 
the extension of the Muslim Empire grew the difficulty of effectively 
ruling the pro'v’inces from the central authority at Baghdad. But this was 
not all — the religious enthusiasm that had united the Arab tribes into 
one great whole was soon lost and the more the foreign people entered 
as converts in the bosom of Islam the more the Caliphate lost its nation- 
al Arab character. The influx of foreign nations — ^with their conflicting 
habits and traditions — awoke mutual rivalries and jealousies and called 
into being the feeling of nationality which, henceforward, became power- 
fully effective. The feeling of nationality, indeed, proved stronger than the 
tie, of a common faith and made the first breach in the proud edifice of the 
Caliphate. The Persians in the east, the Berbers in the west who had been 
impatient of the yoke soon succeeded in getting rid of it and founding inde- 
pendent dynasties. The stren^rth of the Caliphate hitherto rested upon the 
national feeling of the Arabs, but when this lost its original force and vital- 
ity and the Caliph sought the assistance of hired mercenaries — heedless of the 
cause in which their lances were hurled— the splendour of the throne and the 
sceptre rapidly disappeared. Weakness of the central authority, extension 

i De Groeje, p, 208. ^ Goidziher, P. 53, VoL 11. 
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of the Empire ovei* large and widely separated tracts of countries, inability 
of an effectiV-econtrol, growth of the natiorialfeelina among foreign converts ; 
all contributed, indeed, to reduce the Caliphate to the shadow of a shade. 
It became the fallen ruins of an ancient magnificence. The time was ripe 
for the governors to assert their independence and found dynasties of their 
The bold and the adventurous availed themselves of the favourable 


own. 


conditions for the furtherance of their interest. Persian and Turkish 
dynasties sprang up in the bosom of the Caliphate,* and of such were 
these ' ■ * ' ' 


Tahirides . 
Saffarides . 
Samanides 
Sajides 
Ziyarides , 


The Pebsiah Btoasties. 


Province, 


. Khurasan . . 
, Pars 

Transoxiana 
Adherbijan ' 
Jurjan 


Duration, 

205 - 259 
254—290 
261—389 
266— 348 
316—434 


Founder. 

Tahir ibn.-ul Hassan. 
Yaqub ibn ai Laith, 
Nasr ibn Ahmed. 
Abulsa‘j. 

Mardawiy ibn Ziyar. 


Dynasty, 


TuUnid 
Ilekid 
Ikhshidi . 
Ghaznevid 


The Tttbkish Pbihcipalities. 

Province. Duration, 

Egypt .. .. 254—292 

Turkistan . . . . 320 — 560 

Egypt .. .. 323—358 

Afghanistan and India 351 — 582 


Founder, 

Ahmed ibn Tulun. 
Abdul Kazim Sabak. 
Mohammed al Ikhshid. 
Alptakin. 


Besides these there were other dynasties to which it is not necessary 
to refer here. 

Prom the fair realms of the Caliphate these knightly adventurers 
carved out their fortunes, but remarkable, indeed, it is that though the 
Caliph was unable to protect liimself or his empire, none of these felt them- 
selves secure in the possession of their power until armed with a letter of 
acknowledgment from the Caliph. All, without exception, craved for and 
obtained confirmations of their authority from the pinchbeck successors of 
Saffah. 

During the last decades of the Caliphate nothing was left to the Caliph 
of the extensive regal powers except the privileges of having his name 
engraved on the coin and mentioned from the pulpit. Coin and Khutbah 
(Al Sikka wal Khutbah) became a watchword and a byword for ridicu- 
lous formalities and meaningless splendour.^ But puppet as the Caliph 
alternately was in the hands of the Persians, the Turks* and the Kurds, 
his person was hedged round with a halo of sanctity which, in spite of re- 
peated Caliph murders, was never wholly lost till the sack of Baghdad 
and the murder of the last of the Abbasids by Halaku Khan — the godless 
Mongol. In this connexion we might refer to a passage in the Jama4-ui 
Tawarikh of Rashid-ud-din : ‘‘ Before setting out for Baghdad Halaku took 
counsel with the chief noblemen of his kingdom and his principal courtiers. 
Every one advised according to his light and leading. Hasam-ud-din, the 
astronomer of the Khan, was asked to fix a favourable time for setting 
out for Baghdad. The? astronomer, emboldened by his residence at the 
court, formally pronounced unpropitibus an enterprise which had for its 
aim an attack on the family of the Caliph and assault upon the city of 

1 Zydaa, pp, . ... ,• "? Al-Pakbri. p! 38. 
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BagMad. In fact he said up to this time every king who had dared to 
inarch against Baghdad and the descendants of Abbas has maintained 
neither his throne nor his life, * If the prince/ he added, ' refuses to listen 
to my advice and persists in his design, six serious misfortunes will he 
the result : (1) All the horses will die and the soldiers will be attacked 
with serious diseases ; (2) the sun will not rise ; (3) the rain will not faU ; 
(4) violent wind will blow ; (5) lands wiU no longer produce plants ; (6) 
the great monarch will die in the course of the year.’ On the other hand 
the (the hamas) protested that an expedition against Baghdad 

was a perfectly legitimate expedition, Halaku then sent for Nasir-ud-din 
Tusi and asked hivS advice. Nasir-ud-din, frightened and thinking that they 
wanted to test (Ms loyalty) replied: ‘Of all the misfortunes prophesied 
none •will come to pass.’ He further said : ‘ Halaku will be installed in 
the palace of the Caliph.’ They then sent for Hasam-ud-din in order that 
he might discuss the matter with the Khajah ^\\o added : ‘ According to 

unanimous traditions of the Muslims several of the principal companions 
of the prophet died in defending their religion and yet no disaster or 
misfortune took place. If it is asserted that special prerogative attaches 
to the Caliph, my reply is that Tahir started from Khurasan, under 
orders from Mamun, and killed Amm, brother of Mamun. Mutawakkil, 
in concert w^ith the Amirs, put his own son to death, Muntasar and 
Motazz were murdered by the Amirs and the pages. Several other 
Caliphs were killed without any disorder or irregularity in the natural 
course of things taking place.’ ” ^ This passage unequivocally demon- 
strates the feeling of awe and veneration entertained by the people to- 
wards the Caliph. 

Thus do the facts stand in broad outline. Kow let us proceed to the 
consideration of the theories evolved by Muslim jurists. Just as we iind 
traces of Roman law in Muslim jurisprudence, so do w’e find unmistakable 
impress of Greek philosophy and political science in their speculations. 
It is undoubted that under the Abbasids Greek philosophy was studied in 
Arabic versions, and the Greek works, or at least some of them, were 
familiar enough to the x\rahs. Thanks to Bieteriei we now possess m 
print the model state of Al-Farabi, w'hich is more or less an imitation of 
Plato’s “Republic.” Whether Al-Farabi had an opportunity of studying 
the Greek original is, perhaps, doubtful, but it is certain enough that he must 
have received some knowledge of Plato and Aristotle through the cele- 
brated Christian savant Abu Bashar Anmatty, whose Arabic version of some 
of the writings of Aristotle has come dowm to us, and under whom Al-Parabi 
studied philosophy. Besides liaving Abu Bashar Anmatty as his master, 
Al-Farabi studied Logie under John, a Christian physician at Harran ; and it 
is recorded that in a short time Al-Farabi excelled the best disciples of 
Jolin.^ But of the writers who have written on political science,, as w^e 
understand it, we might mention Mawardi, Ibn Hazm, Ibn Jam^'a, Ibn 
Khaldun and Al-Fakhri. Of these perhaps the most important is Maw-^ardi, 
whose “ Ahkam-us-Sultania ”, (Status Sultanica) divided in 20 chapters, 
we possess in print.^ He delivered lectures on jurisprudence for many 
years at Baghdad and Basra. Though offered KadisMp of several towns he 
refused, and was induced, only for a short time, to accept the chief 


I Pans Edition, pp. 261 — 263. 

^ He ditid in A H. 339 (950 A.D.). Nouvell© Brogi'apMe Universell© Sub. Al- 
Parabius ; Qifti, Tarikh-id-Hukama, ed. by Lippert^ p. 46. 

S Wiistenfeld, Der Imam El Schafii, t)* 265# - 
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KadUsUf of Ustuwa in the neighbourhood of Nishapur. He died on the 
27th of Ma 5 ^ 1058. Ibn Jam‘a is a much later writer. He was born in 
the year 639 A.H. (1238 A.D.) and died 773 A.H. (1371 A.I)). Mawardi 
divides the whole nation into two classes : the first embracing all those 
who possessed electoral powers, and the other who laid a claim to 
sovereignty. Mawardi discusses the subject from a purely theoretical 
point of view' disregarding the actual political situation of the times. He 
considers the Caliphate an elective sovereignty, and lays down the 
necessary qualifications both for the electors as w^ell as the candidates to 
the throned Among the conditions, Mawardi, says Von Kremer, omits 
two which have been added b^’^ later jurists ; for instance by Kadhi 
Baidhawi in his Tawilul Anwar and by Ghaxzali in his Ihya-ui-'Ulnm (VoL 
I, p. 147) : full manhood, or as we should, say maturity, and the male sexJ 

As a natural outcome of the conception of elective sovereignty Ma- 
wardi regards the relation betw'een the sovereign and the nation as a bi- 
lateral compact (Iqd) ; in other words he imposes certain duties and obli- 
gations on the sovereign as a consideration for the homage and obedience 
of the people. Philosophers from the earliest times have been divided 
upon the question of the origin of law' and government. While one school 
found the origin of law" and government in compulsion, the other found 
it in agreement. Both scliools are of high antiquity and have been repre- 
sented by many eminent names. One gathers from Plato that divers so- 
phists maintained the former thesis. It is in substance not far from that 
assigned to Thrasymachus in the Pi>epublic ” where the sophist says that 
justice is nothing but the advantage of the stronger, and in later times 
Hobbes and .Bentham are endnent among tliose who embrace it. The 
other view' is ntost famliar to mioderns from the writings of Rousseau.^ 

That Maw'ardi should have taken such a liberal and comprehensive 
view of politics is the most convincing proof of the high culture and 
civilization of the Arabs. Such ideas can only strike root and thrive 
among highly advanced nations. 

The Arab jurists, along with election, recognised another mode of 
transmission of sovereignty, viz,, by the direction of the ruler himself 
when he nominated his successor. This view rested upon the historical 
precedents of the first Caliphs when such cases occurred. It was further 
conceded that the reigning Caliph could nominate two or three successors 
to follow' one after another. Thus Harim appointed his three sons Amin, 
Mamiin, and Mutamin to succeed to the Caliphate one after another. We 
heed scarcely emphasise the apiDarent opposition beWeen the two methods 
of transmission of sovereignty, w;?. ; — elective sovereignty and transmis- 
sion of sovereignty by royal disposition. Elective frandiise was due to 
the old Arabian custom of election to the tribal chieftainship by different 
tribes. The transmission of sovereignty by testamentary disposition, on 
jthe other hand, ow*ed its origin to the too frequent instances of such trans- 
mission of sovereignty both among the first Caliphs as also among tlie 
pmayyads and Abbassides. But even when the reigning sovereign had 
appointed a successor, this a^rrangement had invariably to be confirmed 
by general election and homage; and no Caliph, appointing his son or 
kinsman as his successor, omitted to obtain the general homage by which 
popular approval was secured and supreme consecration obtained.^ 

~i/. -r’.My -tiransiatiohjp. 223. ’■ .■ ... v.v, ’ 

a Bryce, Studies in History «nd Jurisprudence, pp. 1-2, Vol. IX. . 

3 My translation of Von lGrenaer,^p, 224. . . 
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'rhe jurists of later times tell us of a third mode of acquiring soTereigiity, 
viz.^ election by force.: (A1 bait ul ■ Q.ahiriyyali).; By' tliis tbey understood 
ciises of 'sovereigrity assumed' by force as happened in times' of : an inter-* 
regnum or anarchy, when no universally and lawfully acknowledged sovereign 
ruled, and a bold party-leader violently took possession of the throne and 
the" amiV; without election and homage -'of ' the ' -people, or testamentary 
disposition either, and called upon the Muslim community to do obedience 
to him' to- avert Unarcliy or civil war. It did, not matter in the least, 
says ' Ibn Jam'^a, -if' this'' ruler was'' unlettered, unjust or vicious. But if 
another usiirper rose against him and deprived Mm of his gover?iment, 
the victor Was to be regarded as. the rightful Bovereign.t It is obvious 
from this that people:,, had grown wiser hy experience. '- They had learnt 
to take account of actual facts, and found best to accept them. The Muslim 
jurisprudence, in its 'final stage, gave' an unconditional 'assent to the 
right of'' the stronger. 

These were then the three modes, utterljy opposed to each other, in 
which, acGording to Muslim jurists, sovereignty could be 8.cqiiired, All 
these, indeed, were generalisations from facts only too familiar to Muslim 
publicists. We shall now hear what Ibn Hazm has to say on the subject : 
“The Sunnis, the Murjiah, the Shiahs and the Khawarij are all agreed as to 
the necessity of an Imam and as to the necessity of obedience to him on 
the part of the nation. To this the only exception is the Najdah sect of the 
Khtmrij who deny the necessity of an Inmm and hold that men should act 
justly among themselves. The opinion of this sect is worthless. Enough 
refutation of their argument is that all the sects we liave mentioned are 
unanimous in holding them to be in error. Both the QurMn and the 
traditions iiiciilcate the necessity of an Imam, For instance God says ; 

‘ Obey ye God and ol)ey ye the apostle and those in authority among you.’ 
Many traditions, moreover, tell us of the obedience to the Imam, and the 
necessity of an Imam We know it intuitively, more- 

over, that it is impossible for the people to execute the ordinances of God 
as regards property, delicts, murder, marriage, divorce, etc. etc., to check 
the wrong-doer and to do justice to the wronged and oppressed, to inflict 
punishment and so on without the help of an Imam. Without an Imam 
none will undertake these duties ; for one person or a company of men 
might desire a certain person to rule over them, while another person 
or company of men would not desire that he should rule over them, either 
because their judgment leads them to a different conclusion or simply 
from a spirit of opposition. This must necessarily happen, and it be 
witnessed in countries that have no chief ; where no right is secured or 
punishment (to the wrong-doer) dealt out, so much so that religion is 
nearly lost in most of such countries. Religion cannot be properly safe- 
guarded unless its cause is entrUvSted to one or more person. Now, there are 
two courses open, that is, to have one or two or more persons as Imams at 
the same time. But to liave two or more persons is open to all the objec- 
tion already set out. Therefore the only way in which order can be 
established and maintained is to entrust affairs to a single man who 
should be virtuous, learned, a good administrator and possessing sufficient 
strength to see that the laws are carried out. But even if he were not 
as we have said, oppression and neglect of the law by one person, to be 

sure, is less harmful than by tw'O or more , Again, those who 

accept the necessity of an Imam, are agreed that it is not admissible that 

J Ibn Jam' a, Tahrir-iil Ahkara, 7 and 8 (apud von Kremer). 
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there should be two /tna-m-s in the world at one and the same time and 
that only one Jwm is it proper to have. Exceptions (to this general 
unanimity) are Mohammed ibn Karrani-ul-Sijstani and Abu Sabah-ui- 
Samarqandi and their followers who sanction the existence of two Imams 
or more at one and the same time* Their defence is the saying of the 
Ansar who told the Muhajirin on the day of the As-Saqifah : ‘‘A 
ruler from us and a ruler from you.’’ They also cite the cases of AH 
and Hasan in their relation to Muawiah.” ^ The Arabs had iearnt the 
benefits of an ordered government, and it is for this reason that we 
find in their works an augumented emphasis laid upon the necessity 
of a government, even though it be despotic or tyrannical. Tartnshi, 
a Spanish jurist, says that an unjust monarchy for 40 years is preferable 
to an hour of anarchy,^ 

The more political parties Were gradually formed, the greater grew tlie 
diversity of opinion on vital questions of politics ; the first and foremost 
among these w'as, indeed, the doctrine of election and succession to the 
throne. The party which adopted the convenient theory of letting matters 
stand as they were, w^as alw^ays the most numerous. This party assumed 
the nanie of the party of the Sunnah,^ They were alw''ays ready to 
accept accomplished facts and to recognise that Caliph as the legally elect- 
ed one who had been chosen by the most influential persons in the capital. 
In opposition, to these stood the strict legitimists who only recognised 
All’s descendants as entitled to the Caliphate; while the Kharjites, as 
representatives of democratic ideas, appeared on the scene as fanatical 
puritans who defended the most opposite views. They maintained that 
every Muslim, provided he was pious and God-fearing, even though a 
peasant or a Nabatian, could be elected a Caliph of the Islamic com- 
munity ; and the most advanced party of the Kharjites even went the 
length of asserting that a sovereign or a Caliph was not necessary. 
In a learned spirit the conservative majority, as against these extreme 
views, sought to establish their principles, and early, indeed, did questions 
relating to the title to the Caliphate, sovereignty and succession to the 
throne become subjects of polemical discourse. As against the extrenv 
ists, both of the democratic Kharjites and the legitimists (Shiites), 
the orthodox set up the doctrine that in such matters the highest 
authority rested with the community as a whole. In one of the oldest 
reiigio-political tracts (Kitabul Luma) it is expressly stated that it is not 
permissible to hold that the entire community ('ould commit an error of 
Judgment. 

But modern jurisprudence understands by sovereign authority the 
person or body to whose directions the law' attributes force, the person in 
whom resides, as of right, the ultimate power either of laying down general 
rules or of issuing isolated rules or commands whose authority is that of 
the law itself.^ Judged from this point of view the Muslim sovereignty 
w'as undoubtedly defective, the sovereign possessing no right or power 
to interfere with or alter or modify the Muslim law. Nor could the Muslim 

Ibn Hazm, Milal WaNahal, Vol. IV, pp, 87' et seq; see the interesting paper 
of Wellhausen, Ein gemeinwesen ohne obrigkeit. 

2 Von Kremer, Vol. I, p. 19 ; Ooldziber, 11, p. 98 ; Ibn Khaldun, Prolog., p. 82, 
note (2) ; Ibid, pp. 821-2 ; Zydan, p. 127. 

3 See Ooldziher, Vol. II, pp. 92, 98, Al-zuhri. 

i Die charidschiten, p. 7 ; Von Kremer, Geschichte der herrsehenden Ideen, p. 360 ; 
see Farazdaq, Boucher’s ed., pp. aeq ; see Z.B.M.G. Vol. XIII, p. 605, 
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jurists ta»ke such a comprehensive view of sovereignty as is taken by 
European jurists, aecustomed as they are to limited monarchy or pure 
democracy. The Muslim sovereignty was unlimited in one way and 
absolutely'.' fettered in' another, inasmuch as. interference' with 'Muslim law 
would have been equivalent to a defiance of the law of God. But if it 
was narrow and confined in this respect it was far too wide and extensive 
in other ways. The power of the Muslim sovereign ranged over not merely 
temporal aSairs of the state but also matters religious and social. He had 
to protect religion from heresies and innovations just as much as he had to 
defend the frontiers from foreign inroads and incursions. Here lay the 
strength as well as the weakness of the Muslim sovereignty. It was religion 
which prolonged the existence of the Caliphate till 1258, and it was 
religion again which hopelessly placed limitations and reservations on the 
powers which a beneficent monarchy might have exercised over the people 
by assisting the current of progress unimpeded by the fetters forged by 
religion and modifying and harmonizing the laws with the advancing 
eivilizatioi). 

The union of religion and politics, beneficial as it is at the earliest 
stage of national existence, tends, as the national outlook is widened and 
the national horizon enlarged, to stunt progress and stereotype society. 
One of the greatest of modern political thinkers, Walter Bagehot, has 
most admirably described the situation, and it will not be out of place to 
hear him at this place : “ How to get the obedience of men is a hard 
problem ; what you do with that obedience is less critical. To gain that 
obedience, the primary condition is the identity, not the union but the 
sameness, of what we now call Church and State. Dr. Arnold, fresh from 
the study of Greek thought and Roman history, used to preach that this 
identity was the great cure for the misguided modern world. But he 
spoke to ears filled with, other thoughts, and they hardly knew his mean- 
ing, much less heeded it. But though the teaching was wrong from the 
modern age to which it was applied, it was excellent for the old world, 
from which it was learnt. What is there requisite is a single government 
— call it Church or State as you like — ^regulating the whole of human life. 
No division of power is then endurable without danger, probably without 
destruction ; the priest must not teach one thing and the king another ; 
king must be priest and prophet king ; the two must say the same, because 
they are the same. The idea of difference between spiritual penalties and 
legal penalties must never be awakened. Indeed, early Greek thought or 
early Roman thouglit would never have comprehended it. There was a 
kind of rough public opinion, and there were, rough, very rough, hands 
whicli acted upon it. We now talk of political penalties and ecclesiasti- 
cal prohibition, and social censure, but they were all one then.'’ ‘ 

With the Caliphate tlie distinction was never made between religion 
and politics. In Islam, theoretically, at aU events, the two functions of the 
sovereign and the priest w'ere inextricably interwoven with each other. 
Never was an attempt made to sever the two. Nor can any attempt be 
ever successfully made, as religion and politics are indissolubly bound up 
with each other. The Muslim sovereign has always been, and is to this 
day regarded as the representative of the prophet, if not the vicar of God. 
The institution of the Caliphate was the direct outcome of tlie religious 
teachings of Islam. The doctrine of the unity of God enforced the unity of 
man, and thus with the new religion a community of the faithful was formed 

i Bagehot, Physics and Politics, pp. 16-17^ 
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and a divinely-sanctioned goyernment established , designed to gather 
men into its bosom and to fight nnto'destruction the Paganism of the outer 
world. Here, as opposed to the theory of the mediaeval empire, the 
priest and the king were merged in one person, viz., in the Caliph. 

Different w^as the case with the theory of the mediaeval empire where 
tinder the emblem of the soul and body wms the relation of the papal and 
imperial power presented to us throughout the middle ages. The Pope, 
as God’s vicar in matters spiritual, was to lead men to eternal life ; the 
Emperor, as vicar in matters temporal, had so to control them in their 
dealings with one another that they might be able to pursue undisturbed 
the spiritual life and thereby attain the supreme and common end of 
everlasting happiness. The functions of the Emperor were two-fold : to 
make the Christian people obedient to the priesthood and to execute priestly 
decrees upon heretics and sinners ; abroad to propagate the faith among 
the heathen, not sparing to use carnal w^eapons.^ The duties of the medi- 
aeval Emperor, like those of the Caliph, were eminently religious, but unlike 
the Caliph, he stood under the spiritual control, nay, the spiritual terrors, of 
an earthly religious potentate — the Pope. But tlie Caliph, on the otlier 
hand, though independent of a spiritual chief (being liimself the spiritual 
head of the Muslim community), holding his powers as he did, by the 
title of election, was, in theory at least, responsible to the nation. This, 
to my mind, appears the most significant distinction between the position 
of the Caliph and the mediaeval Emperor. We cannot enter here into a 
fuller and more exhaustive comparison of the two theories, but it is a subject 
which might profitably be studied and discussed. 

To pass to the institution of the Caliphate. Whatever it became 
under the Omayyads and the Abbasids, its early career was a drama 
of sustained interest and equable and majestic evolution. Under the 
Patriarchal Caliphs it shed her consolations and extended her protection alike 
to the rich and the poor, the serf and the slave. But, in spite of her faults 
and failings, even under the Omayyads and the Abbasids, it can proudly 
claim the merit of having covered the whole range of its conquests with nobie 
institutions of learning, broad capitals, marts of commerce, nobie roads and 
spacious harbours. Even when sunk in deep decay and surrounded by the 
ruins and wreckage of its glorious days, it stood as an institution command- 
ing the universal homage of the Muslim world. Wdien in 1258 the sun of 
the Caliphate went down in thunder and storm amd streams of innocent 
blood, the link which connected this institution wdth the Prophet of Arabia 
was rent asunder— never to be joined again. Thus passed away the most 
venerable institution of Islam, leaving behind it the most enduring monu- 
ments of arts, learning, architecture, and the still more enduring memory 
of its scientific achievements and military triumphs enshrined in the pages 
of liistory. , . 

i Bryce, Holy Boman Empire, pp. 103, 104. 


Rise and Fall of the Arab Dominion. 

By PiiOF. H. A. Salmon^,* C.I.M. 

Rarely, if ever, in the history of mankind has a more striking example 
been presented of the attainment of glory and power by a series of acoi- 
dental circumstances and by the workings of the imagination and the 
determined will of a single individual than in the case of the foundation 
of the Arab Dominion and the establishment of the religion of Islam. 

Muhammad came not into the world with a flourish of trumpets, IsTo 
one knew, and indeed, he knew not iiimself at first, that he was to play so 
important a part in the world’s history^ — an instance of individual great- 
ness and the embodiment of national glory and religious enthusiasm. He 
remained obscure, and unheeded until the time arrived when he, so to 
speak, commanded attention. And this he did so effectually that he had 
the satisfaction of knowing, before his death, how firmly he had laid the 
foundation-stone of a Dominion which was destined to be among the 
greatest the world had ever known, and had sewn the seeds of a religion, 
which spread with marvellous rapidity unto ail the corners of the Old World. 

The antecedents and life of the founder of Islam are too well known to 
require any detailed repetition ; but it is necessary here to take cursory 
notice of a few facts, wdiich may enable the reader to arrive at a just appre- 
ciation of the causes which led to the rise of the Arab Dominion and the 
promulgation of the Muslim faith. 

Arab writers assert that Muhammad was a direct descendant of IshmaeL 
Be that as it may, his family was one of the most noble among the tribe 
of Al-Kuralsh. Abdullah, his father, died a few days before his birth; 
and it should be mentioned that Muhammad was an only son. According 
to the custom, prevalent among the better classes of the Arabs, Muhammad 
was entrusted, soon after his birth, to a nurse of the name of Thueiba, and 
afterwards to Halima, who became greatly attached to her charge. 

The first four years of Muhammad’s life were spent in the company of 
his nurse, with the tribe of Bani Sad, in the desert not far from Mecca. 
During the sixth year he was with his mother Aminah at Mecca. She 
tlien took him to Medinah where she soon after died. His grandfather 
Abdul-mutaliib then had sole charge of him until his death two years later. 

It should be pointed out that at his death Abdullah, Muhammad’s 
father, left but a poor inheritance and his widow and infant child. Abu- 
taiib his uncle, wlio was entrusted with the guardianship of the orphan, 
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was also, comparatively speaking, a poor man — so that at an early age 
Muhammad was obliged to work for his livelihood. Muhammad had that 
kind of affectionate nature, possessed by those favoured persons, who have 
the power of deeply loving the few, and are beloved and esteemed by ail 
those with whom they come in contact. Even Sir W. Muir, an avowed 
enemy of Islam, cannot help giving an excellent character to Muhammad 
in his early youth : 

Our authorities all agree in ascribing to the youth of Mahomet a correctness 
of deportment and purity of manners rare among the people of Mecca. His modesty 
is said to have been miraculously preserved .... Endowed with a refined mind 
and delicate taste, reserved and meditative, he lived much ■within himself, and the 
ponderings of his heart supplied occupation for leisure hours spent by men of a lower 
stamp in rude sports and profligacy. The fair character and honourable bearing of , the 
unobtrusive youth -won the approbation of his fellow-citizens ; and he received the 
title, by common consent, of Al- Amiris ‘ the FaitkfulA^^ 

There can be no doubt that Muhammad from his early youth exhibited 
signs of great intelligence ; but many boys shew' great promise and after- 
wards disappear in the great ocean of commonality. What then are the 
causes which first led Muhammad to believe in himself, and then induced 
others to believe in him ; and what are the means whereby he attained 
such unrivalled greatness ? 

Muhammad, it should be remembered, was of an excitable, even 
hysterical temperament. He was meditative and loved sohtude. And it 
may be assumed that his occupation as a shepherd, helped to rouse those 
spiritual and poetical instincts, which always exist, though are often 
dormant in the human breast. Thus while tending his sheep or goats under 
the clear, blue sky of Mecca, his soul must have quickened with rapturous 
yearning to commune with the invisible author of the majestic universe. 
The calm and death-like silence of the desert doubtless spoke to the suscep- 
tible youth with a voice thrilling to the soul. Then the brilliant moon at 
night, attended by her court of shining stars, must have stirred Muhammad’s 
heart until his mind peopled the whole universe with a creation which 
could only be the work of the Supreme God. 

As to the epileptic fits to which he was subject when a child of four years 
old, it should be borne in mind that primitive Arab superstition regards 
the epileptic subject as possessed by evil spirits. This superstitious belief 
could not have been unknown to Muhammad, and it is not improbable 
that this trifling accident may have induced him to attribute his own visi- 
tation to angels from Heaven. The fact, moreover, that he was in character 
and disposition unlike all others with whom lie came in contact ; the respect 
and love shewn him by all, may have strengthened this belief, xlgain, 
the stimulus im^oarted to his ardent spirit in witnessing the fair at Ocatz , 
must have turned his mind towards higher things. This is alluded to in 
so happy a strain by a well-known English biographer of Muhammad 
that I cannot do better than quote his words : 

The struggles for pre-eminence and the contests of eloquence, at the annual 
fair , must have possessed for the youthful Mahomet a more engrossing interest than 
the combat of arms. At these spectacles, while his patriotism was aroused and desire 
after personal distinction stimulated by the whole atmosphere of rivalry, he had rare 
opportunities of cultivating his own genius, and learning from the greatest masters 
and most perfect models, the art of poetry and the power of rhetoric. But another 
and a nobler lesson might be learned iii the concourse at Ocatz. The Christianity, as 
well as the chivalry, of Arabia had representatives there ; and, if we believe tradition, 
Mahomet while a boy heard. CosSj the Bishop of Hajran, preach a purer creed than 
that of Mecca, in accents which agitated and aroused, his soul. And many at that 
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fair, besides the venerable Coss, though injB.ueiiced it may be by a less Catholic spirit, 
yet professed to believe in the same revelation from above, and preach the same good 
tidings. There, too, were Jews, seriotis and earnest men, surpassing the Christians 
in number, and equally with them appealing to an inspired Book. The scene thus an- 
nually witnessed by Mahomet as he advanced into mature years, had (we cannot doubt) 
a deep influence upon him. May there not have been her© too the germ of his great 
catholic design ; of that Baitli around which the tribes of all Arabia were to rally ? ” 

All tbis confirms the belief that accidental circumstances—trifling in 
themselves—gradually led M viewing the lamentable state of reli- 

gion of that time, to believe that he was chosen to fulfil a divine mission, 
the character of which was still undefined in his mind. But another trifiing 
incident occurred to turn the current of Muhammad ’s thoughts. This was 
his meeting with the Nestorian monk Bahira at Basra, while on a trading 
Journey with his guardian and uncle Abu-Talib. He was then nine years 
of age, according to the Arab historian Ibn Athlr. It is related by this 
writer, as well as by other Arab authors, that the monk, after gazing in young 
Muhammad intently and inquiring as to certain signs on his body, informed 
his uncle that the youth was destined for a high place of glory ; and indeed 
the monk is reported to have expressed the belief that Muhammad w'as the 
divine apostle of God. Thirteen years later, while travelling on another 
mercantile expedition, for Khadijah the rich widow, whom he afterwards 
married, he met at the same place another monk who openly declared him 
to be a prophet. These incidents are elaborately dilated upon by his Arab 
biographers. But though there is evidently a good deal of exaggeration 
in the anecdotes, it cannot be doubted that Muhammad did meet with Chris- 
tian monks during his early life and was greatly influenced by them. Is 
it not natural to suppose that the monk may have been struck by the 
young Muhammad ’s intelligent face, and have expressed his belief that the 
lad was destined for high places of honour ? This, coming from a man res- 
pected for his learning, would have been sufficient for Muhammad’s friends 
to magnify — especially after he had proclaimed his mission. In any case, 
all records tend to shew that Muhammad was deeply affected by this inci- 
dent. Although he remained in doubt and hesitation until the age of forty 
it must be accepted that soon after his marriage to Khadijah, at the age 
of twenty-five, he knew tliat lie was to play an important part on the world’s 
stage. 

This will suffice to siiew the effect produced by the accident of circum- 
stance. ■ , , 

The next point for consideration is what effect the workings of the 
imagination had in paving tlie way for the great revolution which was to 
follow. . . 

It must always be borne in mind that among all primitive people, espe- 
cially in the East, the imagination plays an important part in their lives ; 
and naturally more credence is given by them to trifles than would be the 
case among civilized nations. Hence, no sooner did Muhammad fancy that 
he was a prodigy than he began slowly to form in his mind the materials of 
the structure of his future greatness. Credulity in things material, super- 
stition regarding invisible causes of natural phenomena, were the character- 
istics of the nomad tribes of Arabia. Although inherently intelligent and 
possessed of great perceptive faculties, they were nevertheless susceptible 
and sensitive, easily influenced for good or evil by a commanding spirit. 
Everything points to the fact that Muhammad was endowed with a remark- 
able capacity of understanding his fellow-creatures ; and like some of the 
great masters of ancient times was born with the power of rapidly arriving at 
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^he natural consequence of a given cause and rightly deducing the efiects 
of a certain action. The gradual dawn of his belief, which w^'as the outcome 
of accident, that he was to be the instrument of a great cause and a factor in 
bringing about a revolution in the world, impelled him to study with increased 
interest all objects that came under his notice. This greatly helped to 
develop and perfect the natural talents which he possessed. His relatives 
and friends aided in maturing his belief in himself. They began to be 
awed by his uniqueness and superiority. The ball was set rolling. 

With a mind such as Muhammad possessed it is impossible to conceive 
that he could have had any sympathy with the pagan religion of the people 
of Mecca. He looked around and reflected. The religion of the Jews 
seemed to him imperfect or wanting in finality, and he undoubtedly was 
more inclined to Christianity, hut the abuses of that religion in his time 
had reached an excess which was abhorrent to his sense of the Divine. 
It is impossible to say what would have been the case had he been able 
to view Christianity in its higher and purer form. W’as he to bring about 
a reform of religion or found a new one ? Here was his first great 
perplexity. 

Muhammad, however, was no dreamer. He knew right well that if he 
hoped to succeed as a religion reformer he must not be precipitate. It was 
not until he was forty-one years of age that he openly proclaimed himself 
a Prophet and the Apostle of God. He waited until he was sure of his grounds. 
There were many obstacles to overcome, many labours to be accomplished 
before he could attain his aim. He steadily worked until he knew that he 
possessed sufficient power to convince those around him that he was what 
he afterwards proved himself to be. 

To arrive at a proper understanding as to the means which caused the 
marvellous and rapid rise of the Arab power and Islam, it is essential to 
form a thoroughly impartial view of the charaotei* which was the mortar for 
foundation-stones of the great structure of the Arab Dominion. It was the 
life and character of the man, more than anything else, which stimulated his 
immediate followers and infused into their veins the fire of conviction and 
nerved their spirits and enabled them to attain such unrivalled glory. It 
v/as this which bound them together by an unbreakable bond of unity. 

Muhammad was an enthusiast but no impostor : an adventurer, may 
be, but no charlatan. There can be no doubt, moreover, that, at one 
period at least of his career, he honestly believed himself to be inspired. 
It is alleged that he played upon the credulity and ignorance of his fol- 
lov ers. This may have been the case. But what great leader is there — 
be he a soldier, politician, or philosopher who has not exaggerated the 
powers he possessed either deliberately to serve an end or unintentionally, 
through conceit or vanity. Muhammad undoubtedly, aT>art from a natural 
ambition of becoming a .nilor of men, knew that with such a warlike race 
as the Arabs, it was necessary for him to ofler them more material advan- 
tages than the revelation of a future life in eternal bliss. Believing, 
rightly or wrongly, that the human mind is inciipable of fully appreciating 
the Invisible and Divine, he at once set to work and invest future existence- 
with an aspect which is both substantial and pleasing. He did not ask his 
followers to believe in the unfathomable, but he painted Paradise in the 
most glowing colours that the imagination of man could conceive. 

The die was now cast. He had determined to carry out his aim and 
to succeed. Here, however, is an illustration of the power of human will. 

He was persecuted at Mecca ; but his persecution only added to his 
after-triumph. The early oppositions, which he encountered, served as a 
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pretext ' to ' niislieatlie the sword ; , but at ' first it; . was , only , in .self-defence. 
The success w^liicli attended liis early- efforts imparted to the Arabs^- the belief 
that the lia-iid of God. smote the-enemiesofdhe newreiigions.. Inspired with 
this belief his followers, readily formed themselves into an aggressive ■ army 
and with the fire of enthusiasm carried all before them. Among the in- 
diicements whicli Muhammad offered to his followers was their participa- 
tion in the spoils of war. This fact in itself was sufficient to draw large 
numbers to his banner. 

In Muhammad the Arabs found a leader as well as a divine messen- 
ger. It was the combination of the material with the spiritual 
which constituted Muhammad’s powTr. .\s a founder of a religion only, he 
could never ha\'e gained so many staunch adherents : nor could he as the 
founder of a dominion only have attained his eventual success. Muham- 
mad lumseif and Islam u'ere the sole authors of the rise of tlie Arab 
’Domiiiion., . . . 

Wliy should Islam have helped so materially in the foundation of the 
Arab Empire 1 Undoubtedly because it is essentially a social as well as a 
religious institution and its doctrines, ■ as- dictated by Muhammad, had- 
the power of rousing Iniman ambition. The Arab character was particularly 
suited to receive the doctrines of Islam because they appealed to their 
understandings and feelings, not to their faith in the invisible, and impos- 
sible. "riie Kuran, moreover, supplied the Arab with a code of law. 
it was a universal guide to them, spiritually, morally and socially. It lias 
become their stanclard work of prose ; their grammau' and dictionary so to 
speak and their authority to which they refer for all matters. Islam, 
moreover, is a socialistic religion. 

'' Mahammedanism,” says Bos worth Smith, “ in fact, preaclies equa- 
lity almost as explicitly as does Christianity. ' No more pride in ancestry/ 
said Muhammad to tlie assembled Musalmans, the haughty Kuraish 
themselves among them : ‘ ye Musalmans are all brothers, ail equal’ ; and 
h- must be admitted that Mahammedans have, from whatever causesS, 
acted up to tlieir creed in this respect more fully than have Christians. 
In India, for instance, Mahomniedans make converts by limidreds from 
among the Hindus, while Christians with difficulty make ten, and this 
partly at least because they receive their converts on terms of entire social 
equality, wliile Europeans, in spite of all the efforts of missionaries to the 
contraiy, seem eitiier unwilling or unable to treat tlieir converts as other 
than inferiors. Tiie Hindu wlio becomes a Christian loses, therefore, his 
own elierislied caste without being admitted into that of his rulers. The 
Hindu who turns Mahammedan loses his narrow caste, but he becomes a 
member of the wide brotherhood of Islam,” 

Aaotiier matter which assisted the establishment of Islam and the 
empire was the remarkable diction of the Kuran. Muhammad app8^aled 
to the Arabs in Arabic, the language of their race, which fact has the power 
oi stimulating enthusiasm, Mark the inffuence wdiich poets and orators, 
at all times and places, liave exercised upon the literature, language, charac- 
ter, tendencies, superstition and beliefs of nations. How often has an 
eloquent appeal to the emotions led men to sacrifice their lives in a cause ! 

Religious enthusiasm lias claimed many thousand victims and martyrs. 
Patriotism was, and often is the cause by which men united, gathered 
strength, fought and conquered. Duty and honour, which are inherent 
in human nature, have often reconciled men to death. ' ' The attachment,” 
says Gibbon, • ‘ of the Roman troojis to their standards, was inspired by the 
united influence, of religion and honour.” Muhammad appealed to the 
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religions enthtisiasm, to the patriotism, to the sense of honour and duty 
of the Arabs. He also appealed to their ambition, to their avarice and to 
their self-love. The Arabs, moreover, were astounded at the beauty of 
the language Muhammad employed in the Kuran. No wonder they believed 
it to be directly inspired. In Surah II, it is written, ‘‘ If ye be in doubt 
as to the revelkion which we have made known to our servant, produce a 
work like unto it,” 

Let us for a moment consider the other side of Muhammad’s character. 
There were certainly imperfections in it. He was weak, which is only to 
say he was biiman. He took advantage of every chance and opportunity 
to further his aims, which is only to say he w^as sagacious. He enjoyed the 
benefits and pleasures of life, which is only to say he was a man : he did not 
pretend to be more. He was abstemious, simple in his living and dress: 
nor did he pretend to perform miracles. We find in Surah XIII, “The 
unbelievers say, unless a sign be sent down with him from his Lord, we will 
not believe. Thou art, however, only a preacher, 0 Muhammad!” The 
miracles attributed to him were only the phantoms of the imaginations 
of his after-followers. The only miracle that Muhammad performed was 
the production of the Kuran. 

It is a common belief that the Kuran is responsible for the existence 
of slavery. This is most emphatically untrue. The whole spirit of the 
book condemns it. Slavery existed among the early Arabs in the same 
way that it existed in Europe and America even to a comparatively recent 
date, in spite of civilization. But I must reserve to another occasion the 
treatment of this subject, and that of polygamy. 

It has been alleged that Muhammad was sensual and licentious. 
There is absolutely no warrant for making such an assertion — bearing 
in mind the moral state of the Arabs at his time. Judgment and 
inference proceed by comparison. Muhammad did a great deal to raise 
the position of women. He laid strict laws for divorce. In his 
farewell visit to mount Arafat he addressed the pilgrims assembled, 
saying : ” 0 ye people, ye have rights over your mves and they have 
rights over you. Treat your wives with kindness : verily ye have 
taken them on the security of God, and have made them lawful unto you 
by His words.” If he should have himself gone into excesses, it should be 
remembered that they were not considered so in his time and in that coun- 
try. But it can be safely asserted that no man of mark, since the foundation 
of Islam, had a greater respect for women and a keener appreciation of the 
beneficial influence of their gentle nature than Muhammad. Witness Ins 
grateful remembrance of his nurse Halima. the reverent love which he bore 
for his mother, so that even at the age of forty he went to her tomb 
and wept and prayed for her. In whom did he seek comfort and con- 
solation, when doubting, hesitating, ill at ease, overwhelmed with the crisis 
of his life, not knowing how’ to proceed, to whom did he go for relief and 
advice, whither did he tend his faltering steps — but to the harem of his 
wife’s affection. It was to Khadijah, his wife, that lie went in his moments 
of mental agony , after the vision in which it was alleged that he beheld 
Gabriel doubtless a vision which the over- wrought brain of Muhammad 
created. A proof, however, of his doubt in the matter was his seeking 
Ms wife’s counsel. Behold, the Muslim Prophet, the founder of the great 
Arab Empire like the lowliest peasant of the present day in England seeks 
comfort and^ advice from his best friend — ^his wife ! Not only so, but he 
is actually influenced by what she says, is resolved and carries on his 
mission. This is also another incident, trifling it may be considered by 
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somej but is alt4mportaiit — for this very incident helped; if not wholly 
caused the existence of Islam and the rise of the Arab Dominion. It 
should also be stated that the -first, to" embrace Islam' was a woman and 
that woman ^' M first wife. Witness again' Ms death in ' the 

arms of his wife / Aisha, seeking from her unto the last, relief from the 
agonies of death. Again his addressing with his dying breath his 
daughter, playfully encouraging her to bear her loss and saying that 
she would ere long Join him in Paradise. Could not one infer from a 
carefii! and impartial study of Muhammad’s character the efect it 
would have upon a sensitive, intelligent and warlike race ? 

Is it, therefore, surprising that the early Arabs infused with the spirit 
of a religion winch they understood, influenced by their admiration and 
respect for a man they loved, and stimulated with the ambition to attain 
martial glory became animated by a threefold power, which like a mighty 
whirlwind swept ail before it and rolled over the face of the earth and well- 
nigh conquered the wiiole world. And with the Arab conquest spread the 
Arab religion and the Ai*ab tongue. Arabic permeated most of the langu- 
ages and dialects of Asia and iirica, and in a manner forced its way into 
some of those of Europe. Learning, science, art and philosophy flourished 
at their time. The Arabs were the first to give new life to learning. They 
w^ere the first to introduce the great Greek writers to the notice of the world. 
They kindled the lamp of learning wMch illumined the dark pages of history ; 
and it may be safely assumed that w’^ere it not for the Arabs, it would have 
been long before Europe, the present centre of civilization and progress, 
would have been irradiated by the bright light of knowledge. 

Such were the Arabs and their rise. 

So long as they maintained the true spirit of tlieir religion, so long 
as they maintained that spirit of equality which enabled the lowliest 
to rise to the highest posts, so long as they curbed the reins of 
self-indulgence and luxury, they were able to maintain their power and 
glory. 

But soon it was to be otherwise. Having, under Divine Providence, 
dispersed the dark cloud of ignorance and enveloped the world with the 
golden veil of knowledge : having shewn to the world the height to which 
human power and energy can reach, and having indicated the road which 
leads to the advancement and amelioration of the state of tlie human 
race— they missed tlieir footing. 

Then came their fail. 

The canker-worm of ruin first began to grow at the foundation of the 
Arab Dominion, witli the fall of the Omayyade dynasty, which took place 
in the year 750. Even then, however, the light of Arab glory was far 
from being extinguished. The Court of Baghdad under the Abbaside 
Khalifats (especially during the life of the Barmacides, and the Court of 
Cordova under the Omeiyade Khalifats surviving through the flight of 
Abdur-Rahman, the first Muslim Khalif in Europe — shone with splendour. 

The seeds of rivalry and dissension, however, were sown : such dissension 
as was no longer limited to a few tribes and to a few bold adventurers 
following in the track of a great enterprise, — but dissension, quarrel and 
rebellion of great and powerful leaders, supported by large armies 
and followers. Thus gradually and surely the Arabs began to lose their 
strengtli until eventually the last of the Arab Khalifs, Al-Mutawakkil, in 
Egypt, surrendered his title of' Prince of the Faithful’ to the Turkish 
Sultan Selim L (1517). 

What are the main causes of their fall ? 
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These are many, but they may probabty be summed up under the 
following headings , ■ 

I. Growing apathy to religious principles. 

IJ. Abuses of the precepts of the Kuran. 

III. Self-indulgence and sensual excesses. 

IV. Love of gold and luxury. 

V. Too great a confidence in their strength. 

VI. Intoxication of success. 

These engendered unhealthy competition, rivalry, jealousy, hatred, 
dissension and strife. And of this their enemies took advantage, as they, 
for the same reasons and in the same manner, formerly took advantage of 
them. 

The bond of unity which gave them strength w^as w^eakenecl They 
severed religion from the temporal power, and they were doomed. 

Religion, is the back-bone of rule and government, especially of 
an Islamic state. If that be weakened the w^hole fabric must, in the end, 
fall to the ground and crumble. 

How^ has the fall of the Arab Dominion affected Islam ? 

There can be no doubt that Islam, ever since the fail of the 
Arabs, has remained stationary, that is to saj^ it stopped in its career 
of conquest,^ but it has lost none of its pristine vigour. The same cry 
of Aliahu Akbar, wdiich sounded above the tumult of war at the time of 
the earliest Arab, is still heard from the minarets of St. Sophia, and 
echoes in the vaults of Rameses and Pharoahs — nay even in the busiest 
streets of London and Liverpool. 

i It is, however, not correct to say that Islam, ever since the fall of the Arabs, has 
remained stationary, or that it stopped in its career of conquest. Tt has made rapid 
strides in all directions. In Mongolia and China it counts upwards of 70,000,000 mil- 
lions of votaries. In, the Indian Ai’chipelago and Tonquin its votaries are numerous. 

At the C hurch Congress recently held at Yarmouth, Dr. Tisdall said: — ‘'Long 
before the days of our crusading ancestors the sword of Islam cleft its way into India, 
and for centuries Mahomedanism strove with Hinduism. Now, a Christian Power rules 
the manj’-tongued millions of India, and Islam challenges Ciiristianity. Tliese two are 
the only missionary religions which in our days contend for allegiance of the human 
race. Islam is a challenge to Christianity from the very fact that, in India alone, 
there are far more Muslims (62,458,077, according to the last census) under our rule 
than there are professing Christians (53,000,000) in the whole British Empire .... 
Islam is still spreading. Its progress in Africa is at once rapid and steady, and though 
in India the yearly increase in the number of its professors is but slow, it is still un- 
chec ed . . . . Even at the present day, no Muslim in India can become a Christian 
without enduring great persecution. Cast out by his family, he is fortunate if no tor- 
tures are inflicted on him, and if no attempt is made upon his life. Case after case 
is known when those suspected of an inclination to eml^race Christianity in the Panjab 
liave been kidnapped and carried off across the Afghan frontier, never perhaps, to be 
heard of again.” — Sarat Chanora Das. 



Some Refinements of Mechanical Science,’ 

By Prof. Ambrose Swasey. 

The dmsion and the measurement of time is to-day, as it has been 
for ages, among the most important of the subjects affecting the' welfare' 
of mankind ; and as time has rolled on and there has been a better under- 
'Standing, of the laws governing 'the universe, nearer and nearer has been 
the approach to perfection in the working out of these difficult problems ; 
but the many limitations surrounding tliem have always kept their full 
solution somewhere in the future. 

The diurnal revolution of the earth, which gives the solar day, and 
the revolution of the earth around the sun, the solar year, are the arbitrary 
divisions of time marked off with the utmost precision by the celestial 
bodies ; and while the length of the solar day has, from before the Christian 
era, been fairly well defined, the length of the solar year was but approxi- 
mately known until within a few" hundred years. 

The length of the year as counted by the Julian Ckrlendar was too 
long by eleven minutes and fourteen seconds, and this error amounted 
to ten full days in tlie sixteen hundred years from the time the J ulian 
Calendar w"ent into effect until the introduction of the Gregorian calendar. 

A few years ago, when visiting the Vatican Observatory, I was parti- 
ciilariy interested in the Gregorian tower, which forms a part of tire Vatican 
Library Building. After passing through a number of rooms wLich are used 
in connection with the observatory, when near the top of the tower, I was 
taken into the spacious and beautiful calendar room, the w-alls of w"hich are 
covered with paintings of the highest order, executed centuries ago, under 
tlie direction of Pope Gregory XIII. In the centre of tlie room and forming 
a part of the floor there was a large marble slab, on winch was cut a fine line 
exactly in the true meridian, and upon the line was a special mark which 
indicated tlie altitude of the sun at noon of a certain day. On the south 
wall, near the top of the room, there was a small aperture through which 
the direct rays of the sun passed at noon, projecting a bright spot on the 
meridian line. 

All of this had been planned and executed by the astronomers in order 
that they might demonstrate the necessity of reforming the calendar, 
and when at noon on the lltli of March, 1582, Pope Gregory saw that the 
altitude of the sun as shown by the beam of light was not for that particular 
day, but for the day ten days later, he directed that ten days be stricken 
from the calendar, and tliat day should be the 21st of March instead of the 

nth. 

With such precision had the astronomers determined the true length of 
tlie year that our present calendar, with its intercalations, will continue 
on for twenty thousand years with an error not to exceed a single day. 

The line on tlie marble slab and tlie aperture through the wall of the 
calendar room were devices simple in the extreme, and in this day of in- 
struments such a method wnukl hardly be considered ; yet they served their 
purposes admirably, and the placing of that line on the true meridian, with 

1 President’s Address, American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Reprinted 
from the Annua] Report of the Smithsonian Institution, issued in 1007. 
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an accuracy never before attained, was considered one of the greatest 
scientific achievements of that age. 

Since an unknown time the day has been divided into twenty-four hours, 
and as Givilization has advanced, the greater has been the necessity for 
the utmost precision in the measurement of each hour with its subdivisions. 

The sun dial is not only the earliest, but the most interesting of all 
the numerous arrangements that have been devised for measuring the 
divisions of the day. Notwithstanding its limitations, it has been a subject 
which has attracted the brightest minds for ages. Within these later 
years there has been a renewed interest in this ancient timekeeper, not 
only in copying the types of dials, which are valuable because of their 
antiquity, but in working out new forms. Recently a new dial has been 
invented by which the rays of the sun will indicate the true mean time 
for each day of the year with an error not to exceed one minute. 

The hour glass, which came later, was considered a much more practical 
method, inasmuch as it could be used either day or night, and because its 
use was not confined to a particular location; however, as a timekeeper 
it was not satisfactory, even in those early days. 

The clepsydra, or water clock, which is supposed to have been in- 
vented hj the Greeks, was found to be a much better timekeeper than either 
the sun dial or hour glass, and it was a great step in advance toward the 
accurate measurement of time. 

These watei'olochs are to this day used extensively in the East, more 
especially in China. Those first used by the Greeks consisted of two water 
jars so arranged that the water from the upper ran into the lower, and 
the time of day was determined by measuring the depth of w'ater in the 
upper jar, and at sunrise each day the water was returned to the upper 
jar. In the cltj^ of Canton there is a water-clock which has been running 
for eight hundred 37'ears, and at the present time it is the standard clock 
of that city. This clock consists of four water jars, each having a capacity 
of 8 or 10 gallons. The jars are placed one above the other in the form of a 
terrace, the three upper ones being provided with a small orifice near the 
bottom through whicli the water drops into the jar next below, and so on 
down from one to the otlier until the water reaches the lowest or registering 
Jar. In this there is a float, to which is attached an upright, having gra- 
duations for the hours and parts of hours ; and as the water rises the time 
can be determined by noting the height of the float in relation to the cross- 
bar at the top of the jar. 

In this improved form of water-clock the variation in the flow of water 
due to the difierenee in height is overcome by having a series of jars, the 
outlet of tlie upper being so graduated that there is but little variation in 
the height of water in the second jar, and in the third the height remains 
practically uniform, thus insuring a constant head for the water which 
drops into the registering jar. At the beginning of each day the water 
is taken from below and carried up a flight of steps to the top. 

That such an arrangement has some elements favourable to the accurate 
measurement of time there can be no doubt. It certainly lias the element 
of simplicity, and notwithstanding its long service, the only wear noticeable 
was confined to the steps leading to the upper jar. 

Clocks of the present type, although used as far back as the twelfth 
century, and possibly earlier, were but fair timekeepers until several cen- 
turies later. Those which the astronomers used in their observatories at 
the end of the fifteenth century were so unreliable that modified forms 
of the clepsydras of the ancients were used, and as they did not prove to 
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be satisfactory, most of the observations were made without the use of 
clocks.: ■ 

Galileo’s beautiful discovery of the isochronism of the pendulum from 
the swinging chandelier in the cathedral at Pisa was of great value in many 
respects, but in none more so than in its application to the measurement 
of time. ' . 

Soon 'after that great discovery the English clockmaker, Graham, 
invented the mercurial pendulum, by which the variation in its length 
caused by the difference in temperature was fully compensated ; and some 
years later Harrison, another English clockmaker, invented a compensating 
pendulum, which consisted of a series of metal bars having different cor 
efficients of expansion — so that two hundred years ago, as it is to-day, the 
pendulum was the nearest perfect of all the devices that have been employed 
for governing or controlling the motions of a clock mechanism. 

Every part of the clock down to the minutest detail has been the subject 
of study and improvement ; and clocks are made and adjusted with such 
precision and delicacy that in testing them the question is within how small 
a fraction of a second will they run. Not content with their marvellous 
performance when under normal conditions, some of the finest astronomical 
clocks are surrounded by glass or metal cases, in which a partial vacuum is 
maintained, and in order that the cases may not be opened or disturbed 
the winding is done automatically by means of electricity, the frequency 
of the winding in some cases being as often as once every minute. These 
clocks are set up in especially constructed rooms or underground vaults, 
where they are free from jar or vibration, where the temperature and baro- 
metric conditions remain practically constant, and where every possible pre- 
caution is taken to further minimize the errors of the running rate, 

A clock in the observatory at Berlin has run for several months under 
these favourable conditions with a rate having a mean error of but fifteen 
one-thousandths of a second per day, and a maximum error of thirty one- 
thousandths of a second per day. 

Another clock, installed at the observatory of Case School of Applied 
Science, at Cleveland, running under similar conditions, also has a mean 
error of fifteen one- thousandths of a second per day, with a maximum 
error for several months of but twenty-two one-thousandths of a second 
per clay. ■ ■ 

These are notable examples of the present state of the art of clock- 
making, and show the wonderful precision with which minute intervals of 
time can be measured. 

From the time of the invention of Peter Hele, in 1477, of the Niirem- 
burg animated egg,” or ‘‘ pocket clock,” which required winding twice a 
day and varied an hour- and- a-half in the same length of time, the develop- 
ment of the watch has kept pace with the mother clock ” and followed 
closely to it in time-keeping qualities. 

These marvellous little machines, whether made at the homes of the 
peasants among the hills and mountains of Switzerland, where the skill 
required for making a single part has been handed down from generation 
to generation, or made in the great factories of this country, where fully 
2,000,000 high-grade movements are turned out annually and where the 
skill of the workmen has been supplemented by modern methods and 
machinery, are, notwithstanding the difficulties attending their manufac- 
ture, produced so cheaply as to be within the reach of almost everyone. 

The larger watch, or ship chronometer, with its escapement so delicate- 
ly made and adjusted that it must always b© kept in the same position, was 
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greatly improved throngli the efforts of the British Government in 1714 by 
offering rewards of ten, fifteen, and twenty thousand pounds to any who 
should make chronometers that would run so accurately that the longitude 
of a ship at sea could be determined within 60, 40, and 30 miles. Harrison, 
the inventor of the compensating pendulum and the compensating balance, 
which is now used in watches, succeeded in making a chronometer which, 
after being tested on a long voyage, was found to run so closely that the 
position of the ship was determined within 18 miles, and he 'was therefore 
paid the Mi award of £20,000. That historic chronometer, which marked 
a new era in navigation, is now numbered among the treasures of the Green- 
wich Observatory. 

Modern ships are equipped with chronometers so accurate and so re- 
liable and with sextants of such precision that navigators can determine 
their position in latitude and longitude within a few miles. Tlierefore, 
with the increased speed of the powerful ships, carryng hundreds or even 
thousands of passengers, together with their valuable cargoes, the methods 
and instruments used in navigation have been so improved as to greatly 
diminish the dangers in crossing the seas. 

The perfection attained in the measurement of time, which is of such 
great practical value in nearly every sphere of life, would not have been 
possible w'ere it not for the even greater refinements that have characterized 
the methods and instruments used by the astronomer in determining the 
length of the day and of the year, which are the fundamental standards 
of time. 

The division of the circle and the measurement of angles have ever been 
among the unsolved problems of the astronomer, yet in the instruments 
used by him circles have formed a most important part. 

Long before the telescope was invented, Tycho Brahe, the Da-nish 
astronomer, ^Hhe founder of modern astronomy,’’ constructed for his 
observatory instruments of various kinds having graduated circles and arcs 
of circles. His instruments for the most part v/ere improvements on those 
used by Arabian astronomers in the eighth and ninth, centuries, and these 
in turn were copied after similar instruments used by the Greeks and 
Egyptians a thousand years previous ; and it is supposed that such instru- 
ments were used by the Chinese at an even earlier period, so that graduated 
circles have come down to us from the far-off ages. 

The longer the radius the more accurate the graduations, was the 
principle upon which the early instruments were made. The Arabians 
in about the year 1000 built a sextant with a 60-foot radius and a quadrant 
with a 21-foot radius ; but to Tycho Brahe is due the credit of constructing 
instruments having circles much smaller in diameter and graduated with a 
greater precision than ever before. It was by the use of such improved 
instruments of his own making, and by his observations which were made 
without a telescope or any means of magnification, that he was able to 
give the positions of a large number of stars within less than one minute 
of arc from the positions given by modern astronomers. 

The graduation of an 8-foot mural circle in 1725 by Graham, of England, 
for the National Observatory, and of an 8-foot quadrant by Bird, in 1767, 
were notable steps in advance in the division of the circle and the measure- 
ment of angles ; but these and similar instruments, although their efficiency 
was greatly augmented by the use of the telescope, have been supplanted 
by others more practical. 

; The first circular dividing engine was made in 1740 by Henry Hindley, 
of York, England, for cutting the t^th of clock wheels, and it is interesting 
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to note that in the same year Huntsmann, another clockniaker, of Shelheld , 
invented the process of making crucible steel, that lie might have a metal 
suitable, for the .springs of his ■ clocks. ■ ■ 

Of the several engines constructed later the one most successful and 
representing the greatest progress was that made by Ramsden in 1777. 
This engine, automatic in its movements, was made especially for graduat- 
ing circles, and because of the great precision with which he divided the 
circles of the instruments used by the Government, the Board of liongitude 
awarded him the sum of £615. A further and most potent recognition of 
the excellence of his work lies in the fact that all subsequent circular divid- 
ing engines have followed closely the same general principles of construction 
, eiiiboclied in the Ramsden engine. ' ^ 

It is most gratifying to all those who are interested in mechanical pro- 
gress that the Ramsden engine has been preserved throughout all these 
years and now stands in the Museum of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington as a monument to the one who made it and as the best example 
of that time of the art of graduating circles. 

Many excellent dividing engines have been made that are quite suffi- 
cient in point of accuracy for the work for which they were intended, but 
the perfection required in the graduation of circles for astronomical in- 
struments is such that it has been found to be one of the most difficult of all 
mechanical problems to make an engine that will meet such requirements. 

In such an engine the chief essential is tliat tlie spindle carrying the 
master plate shall be as nearly round and as closely fitted in its bearings 
as is possible, for the degree of excellence with which that work is done 
determines how closely a circle can be divided. 

It seems almost incredible that a well-lubricated spindle of 4 inches 
in diameter at its largest part, and tapering three-quarters of an inch to the 
foot, can be made so nearly round and so closely fitted in its bearings that a 
movement of one-thousandth of an inch in or out of its bearings will in one 
case cause it to turn with difficulty and in the other with perfect freedom ; 
yet this has been found to be within the limits of mechanical refine- 
ments. ■ ' ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

The greatest accuracy tlius far attained in such engines is one second 
of arc, which arc, with a radius of 3 miles, equals 1 inch, and at 20 inches, 
which is the radius of the silver ring upon which the graduations on the 
master plate are made, a line one- thousandth of an inch in width is equal 
to twelve seconds of arc, or twelve times the accumulated errors of any 
number of divisions, or twenty times the greatest error of any single division. 

In automatically graduating a circle, it has been found to be impracti- 
cable to cut more than six lines in a minute, and it requires about thirty, 
three hours to divide a circle into two-minute spaces. As with the running 
of the finest clocks, so only can the best results be obtained when the engine 
is surrounded with every favourable condition possible. Instead of the 
large circles and sectors used by the ancients, circles of smaller diameter 
have been made as the methods for graduating have been improved, until 
those of the more modern instruments are seldom greater than 30 inches, 
and some of the latest meridian instruments have circles of but 25 inches. 

The smaller circles, which can be made and graduated with greater pre- 
cision than the larger ones, are also less liable to change in form, owing to 
their weight and the variation in temperature, and with the aid of the reading 
microscope the results obtained would not be possible with the larger circles. 

A 25-inch circle, read with a microscope having a power of 40, would 
be equivalent to a circle of about 80 feet in diameter ; and a single second 
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of arc, as seen tlirouglx the microscope, would be equal to 0*0024 of an inch, 
a quantity, easily .subchvide^^ 

A most important adjunct to the astronomer’s instrumental equipment 
is the filar micrometer. With it he determines the errors of divisions, the 
eccentricity of his circle, and measures the angles to within a fraction of a 
second ; and when used at the eye end of the telescope he determines the 
positions and motions of the stars and the distances and diameters of the 
planets. In these little instruments, whether of the simple or complex 
form, the chief requisites are the screw and the cross wires, for upon them 
the value of the observations and measurements depend. 

To make the screw of a micrometer so true that the errors in the threads 
can not be detected by its own magnifying power is an extremely difficult 
task. These micrometer screws are often made with 100 threads to the 
inch, and are provided mth graduated drums having 100 divisions, the 
readings being made in tenths of a division. 

The cross wires, which are but common spider lines, because of their 
hnenevSS and the remarkable qualities they possess, are indispensable in 
raicrometric work. 

That the repulsive and even dangerous spider lias plenty of enemies 
among the human family there can be no doubt ; yet if the value of the con- 
tributions which it has made to the cause of science was generally known, 
it would surely have a greater number of friends than at present, and most 
certainly the astronomer will say naught against it, for after the experience 
of many years he has found that the spider furnishes the only thread which 
can be successfully used in carrying on his work. 

The spider lines mostly used are from one-fifth to one-seventh of a 
thousandth of an inch in chameter, and in addition to their strength and 
elasticity, they have the peculiar property of xvithstanding great changes 
of temperature, and often when measuring the sun spots, although the 
heat is so intense as to crack the lenses of the micrometer eyepiece, yet the 
spider lines are not in the least injured. 

The threads of tlie silkworm, although of great value as a commer- 
cial product, are so coarse and rough compared with the silk of the spider 
that the}^ can not be used in such instruments. 

Platinum wires are made sufficiently fine, and make most excellent 
cross wires for instruments where low magnifying powers are used, yet as 
the power increases they become rough and imperfect. 

Spider lines, although of but a fraction of a thousandth of an inch in 
diameter, are made up of several thousands of microscopic streams of fluid, 
which unite and form a vsingle line, and it is because of this that they remain 
true and round under the highest magnifying power. 

An instance of the durability of the spider lines is found at the Alle- 
gheny Observatory, where the same set of lines in the micrometer of the 
transit instrument lias been in use since 1859. 

The placing of the spider lines in the micrometer is a work of great 
delicacy, and in some micrometers there are as many as thirty, which 
form a reticule, with lines two one-thousandths of an inch apart and parallel 
with each other under the highest magnifying power. 

Step by step, from the methods of the Arabian astronomers to the time 
of Tycho Brahe and on down to the present day, improvements in the 
instruments and methods for the measurement of angles have been going on, 
until astronomers can measure double stars with a separation of one second 
of arc, and within less than one second they can define their positions in the 
heavens. 
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In tli€^ realm of the measurements of minute linear distances and the 
perfection of curved and flat surfaces the refinements are even greater 
than those pertaining to the measurement of time and of angies. 

Most important in the linear dividing engine is the screw, and although 
much had been accomplished in bringing such engines to a high 
degree of excellence, it was for Professor Rowland to make an engine 
which has a practically perfect screw ; and without doubt it is in all respects 
the nearest perfect of all the mechanisms that have been employed for 
ruling lines exactly parallel and equally spaced. 

The Rowland engine was made especially for ruHng diflraction gratings 
which are made of speculum metal, and with it a metal surface has been 
ruled with 160,000 lines, there being about 29,000 to the inch, and as 
many as 43,000 lines to the inch have been ruled. 

The gratings mostly used have from 14,000 to 20,000 lines to the iiicli, 
and with such exactness is the cutting tool moved by the screw that the 
greatest error in the ruling does not exceed one- millionth of an inch. 

The production of these gratings, which has enabled the physicist in 
liis stud}?^ of the spectrum to enter fields of research before unknown, has 
not only called for the highest degree of perfection ever attained in the 
spacing of linear distances, but it has also called for a refinement most 
difficult in the optical surfaces upon which the lines are ruled. To Mr. 
Brashear was given the problem of producing such surfaces, and notwith- 
standing the many difficulties encountered in working and refining the 
speculum metal plates, he has made man}’ hundred plates with surfaces 
either fiat or curved with an error not to exceed one-tenth of a wave length 
of ligiit, or one four-hundred- thousandth of an inch. 

As the established standards of length, whicli are the yard of Great 
Britain and the meter of France, are made of metal and liable to destruction 
or damage. Professor Miclielson conceived the idea of determining the 
lengths of these standards in wave lengths of light, which w^ould be a basis 
of value unalterable and indestructible. 

For the purpose of caiTying out these experiments the Interferometer 
was constructed — an instrument which required the highest order of work- 
manship and the greatest skill of the optician. Again Sir. Brashear proved 
equal to the occasion, and made for the instrument a series of refracting 
plates, the surfaces of which were flat within one- twentieth of a wave length 
of light, witli sides parallel within one second. This was the most difficult 
work ever attempted in the refinement of optical surfaces. 

Professors Michelson and Morley devised a method for using the Inter- 
ferometer to make the wave length of some definite light an actual and 
practical standard of length. So satisfactory was the result that Professor 
Mielielson was invited to continue the experiments at the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures at Sevres, France, where the standard meter, which is kept 
in an underground vault and inspected only at long intervals, was used 
for that important work. The final result of the experiments, which 
occupied nearly a year, shows that there are 1,553,164*6 wave lengths of 
red cadmium light in the French standard meter at 1 5"^ C. So great is the 
accuracy of these experiments that they can be repeated within one part 
in two millions. Should the material standard of length be damaged or 
destroyed the standard wave length of light will remain unaltered as a 
basis from which an exact duplicate of the original standard can be made. 
These two marvellous instruments, the Rowland dividing engine and tlie 
Michelson Interferometer, show the possibilities in the })erfection of linear 
divisions and the standards of length. 
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By Prof. Dr. Hans Molisoh. 


Sixty-two years ago, at the twenty-first meeting of German scientists 
and physicians at Gratz, over which no less a personage than the famous 
chemist, J. von Liebig, presided, an Austrian investigator, J. T. Heller, 
gave an address upon the luminosity of decaying wood, and advanced 
the idea that the production of light did not come from the decaying wood 
itself, but from a fungus which penetrated the wood. Not long after 
this the same investigator carried out a thorough examination of light 
coming from decaying animals and plants, and discovered that the lumin- 
osity in the flesh "of dead marine animals and various decaying plant sub- 
stances was not a purely chemical but a biological process, uniformly pro- 
duced by a certain plant, a fungus. That is to say, it is not the flesh of 
a fish or the wood that is luminous, but a fungus living upon these and 
penetrating them in proportion to their decay. It may be noted that pri- 
ority for this discovery has been accorded, though unjustly, to the gifted 
physiologist, E. Pfliiger, because Heller’s investigations dropped entirely 
out of sight, and were only recently discovered by me. The priority un- 
questionably belongs to Heller. 

By understanding that the problem is a biological one, an importani? 
basis has been gained for further investigations. As, furthermore, E. 
Koch has enriched scientific knowledge by his bacteriological technique 
and the method of pure culturevS of bacteria, the cultivation of vmrlous light- 
producing bacteria and recently also of luminous fungi has been success- 
fully undertaken. We are now in condition to approach the subject of 
distinguishing between various species, of investigating the conditions 
for luminosity, the nature of the light, and the problem of light development. 
If we exclude light development in the Peridinece, which are sometimes 
referred to the animal and sometimes to tlie vegetable kingdom, and which 
play an important part in the striking spectacle of marine ]>hosphoreBcence ; 
and if we ignore the so-called glimmer of flowers, first observed by the 
daughter of Tinn^iis, which is attributable to an entirely different cause, 
probably a purely physical one, and most likely to the appearance of St. 
Elmo’s fire, ail light-producing plants may be said to belong to the Fungi ; 
that is, to the Bacteria and the mycelial Fungi. 

In order to avoid nrisunderstanding it may be said that in speaking 
of light-producing plants I refer invmriahly to those plants v/liich of them- 
selves produce the light, their own and not refiected light, to which latter 
phenomenon are to be referred the wonderful iridescence of many sea algse, 
the remarkable emerald green gleam of the luminous moss ScMstostega 
08 m%ndacea, and the reflection, like liquid gold, of the Flagellate, Chroma- 
phyton rosanofii. There are, in round numbers, thirty different kinds of 
bacteria and about half as many other fungi which have the power of lu- 
minosity. If we compare this to the combined number of existing plant 

i Amnaal Keport of the Smithsonian Institution, 1905. 
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species, they . do abtless ..appear as a very small proportion. .ISieyertlieless,' 
we are frequently siirrounded with luminous objects in nature and even in 
the hoiise.hold, .because certain ■ones,' of these light-producing . fungi: are 
among the most common of all plants. Of these I will give a couple of 
examples. . .. 

Until recently luminosity in butcher’s meat was considered to be 
a spectacle of rare occurrence, a curiosity the cause of which was unknown 
and the conditions producing it infrequent. When I undertook an in ves- 
tigation of the matter I lacked proper material ; and although I commuiii- 
cated with various people and institutions where luminous meat would 
be most likely to be found, not a single specimen was supplied to me for 
fully two years. I was about ready to abandon the undertaking when the 
idea came to me to examine meat supplied to me for household use, and 
to my astonishment it appeared that such meat, kept for from one to three 
days in a cool place, began in many instances to spontaneously produce 
light. In following up the matter I found that the luminosity much more 
frequently occurred if ordinary butcher’s meat was so immersed in a 3 per 
cent, solution of salt that about one-half of it remained out of the licjuid. 
ExXperiments with meat, carried on for three months, afforded not less than 
87 per cent, of cases of luminosity ; thus, experiments with beef afforded 
89 per cent., experiments with horseflesh 65 per cent. By means of pure 
cultures it was demonstrated that the cause of the luminosity was invariably 
the sa,me intense^ luminous bacterium, namley. Bacterium 'pkosphoreum 
(Cohn) Molisch. As I have carried on similar researches for a number 
of years, not only in the city of Prague but in other cities as well and with 
essential^ the same results, it can be stated that the spontaneous luminosity 
of meat is in fact a quite common occurrence. 

The cause of this light development, Bacterium pkosphoreum, is one 
of the most widely distributed of the bacteria. It is found on meat in 
refrigerators, in slaughterhouses,, in butcher shox^s ; in fact, it flnds an 
entrance into our kitchens where meat is usually prepared. Por in no 
otlier way can we explain the fact that so many specimens of meat display 
the po^ver of spontaneous luminosity. I have of late come upon another 
form of light production, which, although of common occurrence, is prac- 
tically unknowm. I refer to light from decaying leaves. During walks 
taken at night in the Tropics, especially in Java, I frequently found the 
dead leaves of Bambusa, Nephelium, Aglaia, and other plants to be lu- 
minous in the darkness, On returning to Europe with the experiences 
gathered in tlie Tropics, I looked into the same subject on native ground 
and found that luminous dead leaves of the oak and beech are quite common 
in middle Europe. The leaves must be in a somewhat moist condition and 
to some extent decayed. Such leaves, especially, as display on account 
of decay a somewhat yellowish or ashen colour or show spots of yellow and 
brown, give a particularly beautiful light. The luminosity is usually local, 
rarely over the entire surface — a white, soft, steady light. Here also the 
luminous cause is not the leaf substance, but the living fungus within it. 

According to my own observations, no inconsiderable percentage of 
fallen oak and beech leaves are luminous in the summer time ; and on 
all sides the floor of the forest is illuminated with light, feeble indeed, 
but easily detected. Unfortunately I have not as yet been able to isolate 
the fungus which produces this light of decaying foliage. Still I have 
employed with advantage the methods of pure cultures with the fungus, 
producing light in wood, and thereby have recognized in Agaricus melleus 
and Mycelium x the two fungi which with us most frequently cause this 
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luminosity. At the same time it has become evident that certain crypto- 
gams generally considered as luminous fungi, such as Xylaria Hypoxylon, 
must be strieken out of the list of the Photomycetes, and to this may also 
be added pini. 

In Bacterium phosphoreum (Cohn), Molisoh and Myceliiim '' x (neces- 
sarily so called at present, as despite years of cultivation it has not yet 
fruited), are secured two remarkably valuable experimental adjuncts for 
accurately studying light development in a definite way, because of their 
relatively powerful intensity of light and the unusually long period that 
they are luminous. 

Luminosity and the growth of luminous bacteria are dependent, among 
other things, upon certain salts and organic substances. Table salt plays 
a prominent part in this respect, seeing that as a rule these bacteria are 
marine, and for this reason 3 per cent, of table salt is generally added to the 
culture medium. The salt does not serve as food, but rather performs an 
osmotic function, bj?- rendering the culture medium more or less isosmotie 
to the ceil contents of the bacteria. Other salts can in the same way re- 
place table salt, as potassium chloride, magnesium chloride, calcium chlo- 
ride, potassium nitrate, potassium iodide, and potassium sulphate. In 
fact, 1 have the impression that potassium nitrate is more active in causing 
luminosity than the chlorides, such as sodium and potassium chlorides. 

We are indebted to Beijerinck for some exhaustive and valuable in- 
vestigations upon the relations existing between nutriment, luminosity, 
and growth. The method of Ms investigations is essentially the spi^ead- 
ing upon thin glass plates of gelatine containing photobacteria and supplied 
with an excess of nutriment. When it is spread out as a thin fihn the bacte- 
terial field quickly becomes luminous. As soon, however, as the excess 
of nutriment is consumed, the light ceases. If now we add to the gelatine 
a substance, the influence of wMch on luminosity and growth we desire to 
test, it dissolves and is disseminated in a circle in all directions. If this 
added substance is a nutritive one for luminosity, we see, frequently in a 
few seconds, the area that was afieoted growing luminous. By this method 
bacterial fields exhibit reactions of astounding delicacy. Certain materials, 
pre-eminently lebulose and gluscoe, cause the field to grow luminous in a 
few seconds. In this respect the photobacteria react with so minute a 
quantity of material that Beijerinck saw in these reactions an analogy 
to the Bunsen-flame reaction. In one sense this bacterial reaction is supe- 
rior, in that it continues longer. 

The luminous bacteria act in various ways vith materials containing 
carbon and nitrogen. One class, called by Beijerinck Pepton-bacteria, 
finds the necessities for growth and light development supplied in pep ton 
or some albuminous material ; the other class, called by him Pepton-carbon- 
bacteria, requires at the same time the presence of material containing 
pepton to supply the necessary oxygen and also carbonaceous matter, 
which is not necessarily free from nitrogen. 

If the nutritive material is well adapted to both growth and a multi- 
plication of bacteria, it will cause not only luminous fields, but fields of 
growth called auxanogrammes,” characterized by the innumerable 
colonies of bacteria that develop far more rapidly in the field where the 
matei’ial has been diffused thto outside of it. Beijerinck calls such nutritive 
material “plastic.” Luminous substances are finiformly plastic though 
the reverse of this is not necessarily true. Prom this the important fact 
follows that light development by the luminous bacteria is not necessarily 
connected with either growth or respiration. 
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Beijeri nek lias with great ability made use of the luminous bacteria- 
for detecting the most niioute quantity of an enzyme.^ 

The following example mil illustrate this : He takes advantage of the 
fact that Pkotobacierium phosfhorescens displays light witli maltose, while 
Photohacterium Pftilgeri does not. He uses a thoroughly cooked mixture 
of sea water containing 8 per cent, of gelatin, 1 per cent, of pepton, and one- 
fourth per cent, of potato starch. To a portion of this he adds an excess of 
Photohacierium phosphorescent^ mA. to the rest the same of Photohmtermm 
F/fegcri, and prepares from these two similar gelatin plates equally illumin- 
ated. In both, the starch remains unchanged, seeing that these bacteria 
are unable to secrete the necessary enzyme, diastase. If now some dias- 
tase preparation (such as maltose, pancreas-diastase, or ptyaiin) is added 
to these plates, it distributes itself in all directions, transforins the starch 
into grape sugar, and upon the field of the Fhotobacterium phosphorescent 
there instantly appear strong, shining flecks, which later spread OTer the 
whole field of growth, while on the field of Photobactermm> Pflugeri riQihhx^ 
of this kind is to be seen. In this W8i,y Photobacterinm phosphor escens can 
be made to demonstrate, through its luminosity, the presence of maltose, 
that is to say, of a diastase. 

For an understanding of the nature of light development in plants 
it is above all necessary to state that the luminosity is absolutely depen- 
dent upon free oxygen. The light is conditioned on oxidation. The finest 
investigations of the dependence of luminosity upon oxygen are the bril- 
liant experiments of Beijerinok. According to his researches the luminous 
bacteria afford the most sensitive tests for oxygen that we possess. Thus 
the extremely minute quantity of oxygen which unicellular algae give off 
in sunlight hy their assimilation of carbonic-acid gas, is sufficient to in- 
stantly render these bacteria luminous. If we introduce these green ceils 
into a glass tube filled with bouillon containing luminous bacteria, the 
light quickly disappears because the bacteria speedily consumes the oxy- 
gen contained in the liquid. If, now, such a tube is kept in a dark room 
and then the light of a match is allowed to fall upon it for a single second, 
the entire mass grows luminous. The green cells give off oxygen, and 
this fabulously minute quantity of the free gas is sufficient to cause lumin- 
osity in the bacteria. It is a remarkable example of the fact that phy- 
siological methods not only compete well with the best physical and 
chemical methods, but plainly surpass them, and that a vital function 
itself can he used as a methodical factor of science of the highest value. 

A demonstration of the importance of oxygen to luminosity can be 
made before a large audience in the following way ; A glass tube closed 
at one end, having a diameter of about 8 mm. and a length of 1 to l|m. 
is filled to within h to 1 cm. of the top with strongly luminous bouillon 
(bouillon mixed with Bacterium phosphorium or Pseudomonas lucifera). 
Such a tube, at the ex]>iration of a quarter of an hour, loses its light as the 
bacteria exhaust the ox3?'gen, except the mere upper surface of the liquid 
in contact with the air. If, now, the tube is closed with the thumb and 
inverted, a bubble of air will ascend through the bouillon, making its entire 
course luminous and appearing in the darkness like a slowly ascending sky- 
rocket. In a quarter of an hour or less the luminosity again disappears, 
and the experiment can be repeated. 

i An enzyme is a product of certain plant or animal cells by means of which 
food material of a certain kind, such as stanch, is transformed into another food 
material, such as grape sugar. Diastase is an example of an enzyme. — Translator. 
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Botanists, as a raie, teach that a direct relationship exists in the fungi 
between the development of light and respiration. Thus Sachs speaks of 
phosphorescence as the necessary consequence of respiration, of phosphores- 
cenee by mems of respiration. But F, Ludwig has already demonstrated that 
luminous bacteria can be cultivated, and therefore made to grow and breathe 
without any luminosity; and we can, therefore, easily see how that 
at increasing temperatures the intensity of respiration may steadily 
increase, but the intensity of luminosity to only a limited degree. The 
relation existing between light development and oxygen is analogous to that 
between colour development and oxygen. Most of the colour-producing 
bacteria show colour only in the presence of oxygen, as can be seen in 
gelatin cultures into which an infected needle has been introduced. 
When the free gas can reach the bacteria, the colour appears, but deeper 
in the gelatin the bacteria, cut off from oxygen, develop without colour. 
Colour-production and light-production are therefore oxidation pheno- 
mena. ^ 

During recent times quite a number of investigators have been inci- 
dentally or directly engaged in throwing light upon the nature of lumin- 
osity-— E.Pfluger, Radziszewski , Dubois, F. Ludwig, Katz, Tollhausen, 
Lehmann, Beijerinck, McKenney, and Kadson. However, their interpre- 
tations differ from each other considerably . The further our knowledge of 
the subject is extended the more probable appears the idea that within the 
cell is a hypothetical substance, '‘ photogen,” which has the power of pro- 
ducing light in the presence of free oxygen. This idea receives substantial 
support from the fact brought out by Radziszewski that a long list of organic 
substances, such as aldehyde materials, ethereal oils, carbonic- acid, water, 
fatty oils, and certain of the alcohols, have the power of luminosity when 
brought into alkaline reaction with active oxygen. As the light produced 
by these substances has an external and spectroscopic likeness to that 
produced by living organisms, and as some of the substances in the list of 
Radziszewski, which are capable of luminosity, exist also in living cells (I 
mention lecithin, fats, cholesterine, ethereal oils, and grape sugar) that 
investigator has come to the conclusion that light development in living 
organisms can be explained as an oxidation Gf these same substances. Rad- 
ziszewski looks upon the problem, therefore, as solved. We have, however, 
as yet hardly gotten that far. The question of whether Radziszewski 
is in the right could be definitely settled if we could extract from the 
living cell a photogen material which would show luminosity outside of the 
cell. But up to the present time the attempt has not been successful 
Furthermore, according to Pfeffer, no active light-causing oxygen exists 
in the living plant cell, which does not square with the theory on wdiich 
Radziszewski’s explanation rests, inasmuch as his light-producing substance 
is luminous only when in contact with active oxygen. Nevertheless, 1 
look upon the photogen theory as the most plausible, though v/e at present 
have no knowledge as to the nature of photogen. Possibly it is a material 
in no sense similar to the luminous substances previously mentioned ; 
perhaps something capable of giving light without active oxygen. 

There are certain facts which appear to me to directly support the idea 
of a photogen. Thus, certain animal organisms give out a non-cellular 
luminous secretion, and certain cells, together with their contents, are 
capable of producing light when no longer living. Mention can be made 
of Pholas^ certain of the insects, myriapods, and many of the worms. A 
fact of significance and too little noted is that .certain tissues and cells have 
the power of producing hght condition. Thus, manuscript 
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wiitteii with the luminous material obtained from Lnciola italim gives ojff 
light when it is dampened. The light organs of lose their 

luminosity when thorong dried and kept in a vacuum. But, according 
to Bongardt, if after a year’s time they are taken out and moistened wdth a 
drop of distilled water, the light reappears. If filter paper is impregnated 
with the secretions of certain myriapods, it can, after two months’ time, 
be made luminous by moistening. It is impossible, in such instances, to 
talk longer about living ceils ” or living cell contents,” for it is impos- 
sible to describe as living the luminous material from an insect that has 
been dried and kept for a year in a vacuum. In such instances we are no 
longer dealing with a vital but with a purely chemical process; w’^e are 
dealing with a substance which produces light in the presence of water 
: and free oxygen. ' 

111 the case of luminous plants no such thing as a luminous excretion 
exists, though such is erroneously stated to be the case, for the light exists 
only within the cell. In other words, it has never been seen outside of the 
living plant cell, and to that extent luminosity in plants must be spoken 
of as a genuine luminosity. But in the same way not long ago alcoholic 
fermentation was held to be inseparably connected with living yeast ceils, 
while to-day, thanks to the brilliant biochemical discoveries of Buchner, 
we know? that it is due to a certain material — the ferment zymase — which 
can of itself, although a lifeless substance, bring about the fermentation. 
We can suppose the same to be true for photogen. Although the isolation 
of such a luminous material has not as yet been accomplished, the failure is 
probably due to the material being present in such very minute quantity, to 
its extreme instability, and its destruction through the death of the cell. 
What photogen really is, and whether the giving of light represents a process 
of fermentation- — these questions can not at present be answered. The 
future investigator must unearth these facts. To directly or indirectly 
prove the existence of photogen ; to, if possible, isolate it from the cell, 
and then render it luminous-such efforts, in the light of other biochemical 
facts, appear to me most tempting and by no means unpromising. 

Whoever has observed the swarms of fireflies flying through the dark- 
ness of the night like wandering stars, or the intense light of pure cultures 
of bacteria and the higher fungi, must involuntarily have been impressed 
by the peculiarity of these living ” lights. And therefore it is easy to see 
that at a time when the science of physics has surprised us with unexpect- 
ed revelations, appearing at first like marvels, that we should, with re- 
doubled activity, turn our attention to the nature of this light coming forth 
from life, and seek to discover its physical, chemical, and physiological 
activities. 

I wish, first of all, to call attention to a noteworthy difference between 
the character of this light in the animals and in the plants. If we leave 
out of account the Peridinse and confine ourselves to the plants alone, 
we see they are always steadily luminous. The bacteria and higher fungi 
give forth light for days, weeks, months — ^indeed, under some circumstances, 
as when supplied with abundant nourishment, for years, without cessation, 
day and night, while the animals, with few exceptions, shine only a short 
time, a few seconds or minutes, and mainly in response to some external 
irritation ; so that the light gives the impression of a flash or spark. The 
light of the fungi is of a white, green, or blue character, and, contrary to 
earlier statements, never undulates like the light of phosphorus ; never 
is inconstant or glimmering, but is in all cases quiet, steady, and constant 
whether viewed with the naked eye or through the microscope. As a rule, 
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its intensity appears to be low, and yet there are bacteria so intensely 
luminous that they can be seen on a bright day in the corner of a room 
without the eyes being accustomed to the darkness. A remarkable object 
in this Bacterium fhosfhoreiim (Cohn) Moiisch, the luminous 

bacteria of butcher’s meat, and, to an even greater extent, Pseudomonas 
Molisch, a photobacterium which two years ago I discovered in 
marine fish, the light intensity of which surpasses that of any luminous 
bacteria heretofore known. 

To E. Dubois is due the credit of having first attempted to utilise 
bacterial light in the form of a lamp, and I have renewed Dubois’s at- 
tempt with the two already mentioned intensely luminous bacteria, and 
have constructed a bacterial lamp on the following plan : In a Florence 
flask, having a capacity of from 1 to 2 liters, is put from 200 to 400 cubic 
centimeters of salt-peptone-gelatin. It is then stopped with cotton wool 
and sterilized. When cool, but before the gelatin has quite solidified, 
it is infected with a culture, fresh and luminous, of Bacterimn phosphoreuni 
or Pseudomonas lucifera, a platinum needle being used. The flask is held 
horizontally and slowly rotated, so that the gelatin forms a coating on the 
entire inner surface of the flask and then hardens. After being kept for 
one or two days in a cool room, the entire inner surface of the flask is covered 
with colonies of bacteria, so that it gleams with an exquisitely beautiful 
bluish-green light, and presents with its soft, steady brilhancy a splendid 
appearance. I have lately found that the luminous power of such a lamp 
can be considerably augmented by applying the infection to the gelatin in 
parallel lines about 1 centimeter apart, running from the bottom to the 
neck of the flask, and adding to the gelatin 1 to 2 per cent, of peptone and 
about one-half per cent, of glycerine. Such a lamp will continue luminous in 
a cool room for about fourteen days, and when the eye is accustomed to the 
darkness, will give light enough to see the face of a watch, the scale of a ther- 
mometer, or to read course print. Such a flask is visible on a dark night 
at a distance of 64 paces, and could in an emergency be utilized as a night 
lamp. Inasmuch as dead luminous flounders are successfully used as bait 
by fishermen on account of their light, a lamp of this kind could be made 
to serve as a valuable lure in catching fish. 

My investigations warrant me in stating that in the future it will 
probably be possible, by means of exact formulas of nutriment and by 
selective breeding, to so increase the intensity of this exceedingly cheap 
source of light, so free also from heat rays, that on account of its cheapness, 
its long and uninterrupted luminosity, its freedom from danger, and its lack 
of heat, it can be turned to practical account in powder magazines, in mines 
that are not too warm, and in other places. 

In connection with the investigations of F. Ludwig and Forster, 1 
may state, in regard to the luminous bacteria and mycelial fungi, that 
their light spectra are continuous, without dark lines, and, as a rule, simply 
luminous spectra — that is to say, on account of their low intensity they 
are colourless ; that the spectrum of the already named bacteria shows a 
more decided trend toward the violet end of the spectrum than that of the 
higher fungi ; and that in regard to the light of fungi (and this is also 
true for insects) the green rays dominate the weaker yellow and blue rays. I 
have actually succeeded in distinguishing colours through the spectroscope 
in the intense light of the previously mentioned Pseudomonas lucifera, 
Molisch— green, blue and violet. This is the first established case where 
colours have been seen tlirough the spectrum in the light of a plant. 

It is possible to state, on account of the spectroscopic composition 
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of fungous light, that it may be made to act on photographic plates. In 
fact, the researches of various investigators — as Von Haren, ISTorman, 
Forster, Barnard, and especially B. Dubois — ^have taught us that photo- 
graphs can be taken by bacterial light. If one uses intensely luminous 
bacteria, such as are at my disposal, it is possible to make photographs of 
bacteria colonies by their own light by an exposure of five minutes, and if 
bacteria lamps are employed, to make good pictures of various objects, 
such as busts, thermometers, and printed matter. In the last instance, 
however, to secure sharp pictures, the time of exposure must be several 
hours. On the other hand, if merely an impression upon the plate is desired, 
a single second of time is sufficient to secure an image of a luminous- 
streak culture. All pictures so far produced have been the result of light 
from colonies or mass cultures. But it appears to me not at all improb- 
able, in view of the practically unlimited sensitiveness of photographic 
plates, that hereafter it may be possible to photograph a single bacterium 
cell by means of its own light, in the same way as we have succeeded in 
rendering visible, by means of the photographic plate, stars in the heavens 
which are invisible to the naked eye. 

The discovery of Rontgen-Becquerel rays and of the emanations proceed- 
ing from radioactive elements make opportune the thought that rays 
of particular quality may also exist in bacterial light. Still the assertion 
made by R. Dubois that bacterial light has the power of penetrating opaque 
bodies, like wood and cardboard, is based upon an illusion brought about 
through the direct action of the wood or paper material on the salts of 
silver. On the same basis, I am able to explain the remarkable, and from 
the standpoint of physics utterly puzzling, statements of the Japanese 
investigator, Muraoka, in regard to the light of the firefly. Fungous light — 
and the same is true of the light of the firefly — acts upon the salts of silver 
like ordinary daylight, and is incapable of penetrating opaque objects. 

It seems to me to he not without interest that bacterial light also 
brings about physiological results in plants. Heiiotropic sensitiveness 
is, according to Wiesner, of remarkable intensity, especially in the case of 
the etiolated seedlings of certain plants. Such plants can discriminate 
better than the human eye between the most minute differences in light 
intensity, and may therefore with justice be considered as excellent physio- 
logical photometers. This extraordinary light sensitiveness induced me 
to test experimentally the heiiotropic power of bacterial light. In fact 
this light can bring about positive heliotropism in various seedlings, such 
as the lentil, the pea, and the vetch ; and in fungi, as Phycomyoes and 
Xylaria Hypoxylon, We have here a striking spectacle, that of one plant 
influencing another in its movements ; the bacteria, by their production 
of radiant energy in the form of light, compelling the stem of a plant to 
extend its growth almost directly toward the source of illumination. 
Bacterial light does not, however, show itself capable of causing the pro- 
duction of clilorophyl, probably because the light is not sufficiently intense 
for this process. 

We come now to the question whether so striking a phenomenon as 
this development of light in plants gives indication of being of any practical 
benefit to them. Zoologists seem to agree that light among the animals 
is of great importance. For when we consider the instantaneous and 
explosive generation of light, the sudden expulsion of a luminous secre- 
tion and the wonderful construction of a light-producing apparatus in animals 
inhabiting the darkest depths of the sea, we can have no doubt that such 
constructions are of service to the organisms, and that a definite use is 
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served by this light-development in the case of many zoological forms. Thus 
these creatures may, by means of their light, either allure or frighten, or 
may illuminate their surroundings in order to more easily and successfully 
capture their prey. 

The question in the case of plants is far more difficult to answer. The 
idea has been advanced that the light capacity of the bacteria may be a 
means of their distribution. The light of those bacteria occurring in decaying 
sea animals is said to attract certain animals along the seashore to feed 
upon these, and by scattering the bacteria, to aid in their dissemination. I 
agree with Beijerinck that, as sea currents, waves, and the sand along the 
shore bring about the dissemination of these bacteria in the most admirable 
manner, the before-mentioned opinion is untenable. 

There may he some doubt in the case of luminous mushrooms; in 
fact, a weU-known biologist, Von Kerner, has expressed the opinion that 
the light of the mushroom points out the way for fungus gnats and fungus 
beetles, which lay their eggs in the mycelium and spore-bearing tissues 
of these Hymenomycetes ; so that these creatures are in this way of service 
to the fungus by transporting its spores. At first sight this theory seems 
to have much in its support, but on closer examination we find there is 
not a little against it. Thus, in the case of the mushroom Agaricus mellens, 
it is difficult to understand why the gills, which bear the spores and are 
easily penetrated by insects, are not luminous, while the myceleiim, growing 
under tree hark or in the wood, is luminous. The luminous fungus threads 
growing in phosphorescent wood produce, as a rule, no fruit-bearing organs 
whatever. If the idea of this light of the myceleuni were to allure insects 
or maggots, the result would be simply the destruction of the fungus, for 
by attracting these animals it would, not be disseminated, but fed upon, 
and thereby destroyed, so that its light would be its ruin. Or if the fight 
of the plant were to serve the purpose of enticing animal forms at night, 
it is not easy to understand why the plant is not luminous merely at night 
instead of uninterruptedly by day and by night — that is, at times when the 
light is wholly imperceptible to these animals. In the case of plants the 
question is a radically different one from that in the case of animals, and 
under these circumstances it seems to me better to forego speculations and 
simply to rest on the fact that at the present time we are unable to give 
any plausible teleological explanation of luminosity in the Fungi ; perhaps, 
indeed probably, because it is nothing more than an inevitable consequence 
of the transforming of substances in the luminous Fungi. 

If, in conclusion, we glance at our problem from the standpoint of 
dynamics, it is seen that, in company with various forms of energy in the 
plant, as heat, electricity, and chemical energy, radiant energy can also 
be produced in the form of light. A wondrous factor ! The green cell 
in its minute microscopic laboratory, the chlorophyl grain, lays hold upon 
the energy emanating from the sun and transforms the living force of the 
light ray into chemical energy. Thereby is produced from the carbonic- 
acid gas of the atmosphere, with liberation of oxygen, organic matter— a 
storehouse of potential force. This organic matter enters as food into 
luminous animals and luminous plants, and there, by transmutation, 
produces once more heat and light. 

Truly a cycle from light to light in the plant ! In fact, the light of 
the living organism is governed by the energy of the sun. When the light 
of the glowworm, hidden in the grass, pours forth, directing by its lantern 
the way for its amorous mate ; when the Nocfiluca or Peridinem, disturbed 
by the ship’s keel or whipped by the waves, suddenly gleam forth ; when 
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the sea crabs on the floor of the ocean illuminate the darkness with their 
organs of light, or when luminous bacteria in deca37ing flesh or shining 
mushrooms in old forests flood their surroundings with magic twilight, 
this light of the organism is fundamentally nothing other than the radiating 
energy of the sun caught up by the plant and transformed into light. It is 
the newborn, sunlight of the plant. 



Gold in Science and in Industry. 

By Prof. G. T. Beilby, F.R.S. 

L 

From the early beginnings of civilization gold has been highly prized 
and eagerly sought after. Human life has been freely sacrificed in its 
acquirement from natural sources, as well as in its forcible seizure from 
those who already possessed it. The Age of Gold ” was not necessarily 
the Golden Age,” for the noble metal in its unique and barbaric splen- 
dour has symbolized much that has been unworthy in national and in- 
dividual aims and ideals. 

We have accustomed ourselves to think of the present as the Age of 
Iron, as indeed it is, for we see in the dull, grey metal the plastic medium 
out of which the engineer has modelled the machines and structures which 
play so large a part in the active life of to-day. Had iron not been at once 
plentiful and clieap, had it not brought into the hands of the engineer and 
artificer, its marvellous qualities of hardness and softness, of rigidity and 
toughness, and to the electrician its mysterious and unique, magnetic quali- 
ties, it is not difficult to conceive that man’s control over the forces of 
nature might have been delayed for centuries, or perhaps for ages. For 
iron has been man’s chief material instrument in the conquest of nature ; 
without it the energy alike of waterfall and of the coalfield would have 
remained uncontrolled and unused. In this conquest of the resources of 
nature for the service of man are we not entitled to say that the intellectual, 
and social gains have equalled, if they have not exceeded, in value 
the purely material gains \ and may we not then regard iron as the symbol 
of a beneficent conquest of nature ? 

With the advent of the industrial age gold was destined to take a new 
place in the world’s history as the great medium of exchange, the great 
promoter of industry and commerce. Wliile individual gain still remained 
the propelling power towards its discovery and acquisition, every fresh 
discovery led directly or indirectly to the freer interchange of the products 
of industry, and thus reacted favourably on the industrial and social con- 
ditions of the time. 

So long as the chief supplies of gold were obtained from alluvial depo- 
sits by the simple process of washing, the winning of gold almost neces- 
sarily continued to be pursued by individuals, or by small groups of 
workers, who were mainly attracted by the highly speculative nature of 
the occupation. These workers endured the greatest hardships and ran the 
most serious personal risks, drawn on from day to day by the hope that 
some special stroke of good fortune would be theirs. This conditional pre- 
vailed also in fields in which the reef gold occurred near the surface, where 
it was easily accessible, without costly mining appliances, and where the 
precious metal was loosely associated with a weathered matrix. These 
free-milling ores could be readily handled by crushing and amalgamation 
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with mercury, so that here also no elaborate organization and no great 
expenditure of capital ’were necessary. A third stage was reached when 
the more easily worked deposits above the waterline had been worked out. 
T?^ot only were more costly appliances and more elaborately organized 
efforts required to bring the ore to the surface, but the ore when obtained 
contained less of its gold in the easily recovered, and more in the refract- 
ory or combined form. The problem of recovery had now to be attacked 
by improved mechanical and chemical methods. The sulphides or tell- 
urides with which the gold was associated or combined had to he reduced 
to a state of minute sub-division by more perfect stamping or grinding, and 
elaborate precautions were necessary to insure metallic contact between the 
particles of gold and the solvent mercury. In many cases the amalgama- 
tion process failed to extract more than a very moderate proxDortion of the 
gold, and the quartz sand or tailings ” which still contained the remain- 
der found its way into creeks and rivers or remained in heaps on the 
ground around the batteries. In neighbourhoods where fuel was available 
a preliminary roasting of the ore was resorted to, to oxidize or volatilize 
the baser metals and set free the gold; or the sulphides, tellurides, etc., 
were concentrated by washing, and the concentrates were taken to smelt- 
ing or chlorinating works in some favorable situation where the more 
elaborate metallurgical methods could be economically applied. Many 
efforts were also made to apply the solvent action of chlorine directly to the 
unconcentrated, unroasted ores ; but unfortunately chlorine is an excellent 
solvent for other substances besides gold, and in practice it was found 
that its solvent energy was mainly exercised on the base metals and 
metalloids and on the materials of which the apparatus itself was constructed. 

This, to the best of my knowledge, is a correct, if rather sketchy, 
description of the state of matters in 1889 when the use of a dilute 
solution ot cyanide of potassium was first seriously proposed for the extrac- 
tion of gold from its ores. Those of us who can recall the time will 
remember that the proposal was far from favorably regarded from a 
chemical point of view. The cost of the reagent, its extremely poisonous 
nature, the instability of its solutions, its slow action — such were 
the difficulties that naturally presented themselves to our minds. 
And, even granting that these difficulties might be overcome, there still 
remained the serious problem of how to recover the gold in metallic form 
from the extremely dilute solutions of the cyanide of gold and potassium. 
How each and all of these difficulties have been swept aside, how within 
little more than a decade this method of gold extraction has spread over 
the gold-producing countries of the world, now absorbing and now replacing 
the older processes, but ever carrying all before it. In 1889 the world’s 
consumption of cyanide of potassium did not exceed 50 tons per annum. 
This was produced by melting ferrocyanide- with carbonate of potassium, 
the clear fused cyanide so obtained being decanted from the carbide of 
iron which had separated. The resulting salt was a mixture of cyanide, 
cyanate, and carbonate, which was sometimes called cyanide of potassium 
for the hardly sufficient reason that it contained 30 per cent, of that salt. 
When the demand for gold extraction arose, it was at first entirely met by 
this process, the requisite ferrocyanide being by the old fusion process from 
the nitrogen of horns, leather, etc. In 1891 the first successful process for 
the synthetic production of cyanide without the intervention of ferroeya- 
ni^. was perfected, and the increasing demand from the goldmines was 
largely met by its use. At present the entire consumption of cyanide is 
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ttot much short of 10,000 tons a year, of which the Transvaal goldfield 
consumes about one-third. Large cyanide works exist in Great Britain 
Germany, France, and America, so that a steady and sure supply of the 
reagent has been amply provided. In 1894 the price of cyanide in the 
Transvaal was two shillings per pound ; to-day it is one-third of that or eight 
pence. During the prevalence of the high prices of earlier years the manu- 
facture was a highly speculative one, and new processes appeared and 
disappeared with surprising suddenness, the disappearance being generally 
marked by the simultaneous vanishing of larger works scientifically organ- 
ized and supervised, and, both industrially and commercially, the snecula 
tive element has been eliminated. 

Chemistry has so often been called to the part of the humble and un- 
recognized handmaiden to the industrial arts that we may perhaps be 
pardoned if in this case we call public attention to our Cinderella as she 
shines in her rightful position as the genius of industrial initiation and 
direction. 

It appears, then, that while gold still maintains its position of in- 
fluence in the affairs of men, the nature of that influence has undergone an 
important change. JTot only has its widespread use as the chief medium 
ot exchange exercised far-reaching effects on the commerce of the world 
but the vastly increased demand for this purpose has in its turn altered 
the inethods of production. These methods have be.oome more highly 
orgamsed and scientific, and gold production is now fairly established as a 
pro^essive industry, in which scope is found for the best chemical and 
engmeenng skill and talent 

The experience of more highly evolved industries in the older countries 

has shown that the truly scientific organization of industry includes in its 
scope a full and just consideration for the social and intellectual needs of 
Its workers from highest to lowest. It augurs well, therefore, for the 
tuture of the gold industry, from the humane and social points of view, 
that Its control should be more and more under the influence of men of 
scientifac spirit and intellectual culture, who, may feel assured, will not 
lorget the best traditions of their class. 

The application of science to industry requires on the part of the 
pioneers and organizers keen and persistent concentration on certain well- 
aenned aims. Any wavering in these aims or any relaxation of this con- 
centration may lead to failure or to only a qualified success. This nec^ 
sary but naCTOw concentration may be a danger to the intellectual deve- 
lopment of the worker, who may thereby readily fall into a groove and so 
may^ eeorae even less eflfioient in his own particular work. It certainly 
r^uires some mental strength to hold fast to the well-defined, practical 
aim While aUowing to the attention occasional intervals of liberty to 
browse over the wide and pleasant fields of science. But I am certain 
that the acquirement of this double power is well worth an effort. The 
mental straulus, as well as the new experiences garnered during the ex- 
sooner or later react favorably on the practical problems, 

^ ® ® earn^t wrestling with these problems may develop powers and 
ratuitioM which will lend their own charm to the wider problems of 
scieaoe.^ ^ 
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The Hero-Gods of the Rigveda. 

III. MATARipVi. ■ 

Opinions differ both as regards the derivation and the meaning of the 
word Matan^va. Sayana derives it from mTtrftj the atmosphere, and 
to breathe, and explains it as air or wind. This may be the true 
etymology, but the word may mean lightning. For the root also 
means to hiss, pant, snort etc., and if it be taken in this sense the word 
is more likely to mean lightning than air. The word may also be derived 
from fw ^ form of the root ^ or to grow or swell. The word 

may then also mean lightning. This seems to be the derivation, and the 
meaning of the word according to III. 29. 11. to which I will come later 
on. That in a number of r^JeSf Mataripva means Agni especially in the form 
of lightning, all scholars agree. It is also admitted that in a few n&, MatOr 
ri^va is a ^isi^ performing sacrifices and ofering soma libations to In&ra. 
With regard to one important point, however, they disagree, namely, who 
that Matangva was, who as a messenger of king Vivasvan brought fixe from 
heaven. As regards this question, the Indian opinion from the time of the 
Atharva Veda is unanimous that the Matari^m who brought fixe from 
heaven was air. Among the western scholars there are some who aide with 
the Indian authorities. Max Muller is one of them, as the following ex- 
tract from his Gifford Lectures on Physical Religion” wifi shew: — 

‘‘ This Matarigva, to whom Agni appeared as lightning, is frequently mentioned, 
and we here reach a stratum of mythology, which crops up again and 
again in the Veda, but which hitherto has resisted all analysis. We do 
not know what is meant by Matari^va, the name admits of no satis- 
factory etymology, and seems to date from a remoter period of language. 
We may gather, however, from the passages in which MntaHgm occurs, 
that he was meant for the air or for the wind that seemed to carry the fire 
of lightning from the heaven through the air to the earth. I quote again 
fromRv. I. 143, 2 : i 

8ah gayamanah parame vyomani Umh agni ahhavat Matarievane. * Agni, horn 
in the highest heaven, appeared to M^risvan.' ” 

I believe the difificulty of Max Muller was chiefly on account of his too 
much leaning to the mythological explanation of every difficulty in the Eig- 
veda, and of his not taking into sufficient consideration ah the passages in 
which the word occurs. Both and Bohtlingk on the other hand 

thought that the word was nowhere in the Eigveda used in the sense of 
air or wind. Muir came to the same conclusion. These scholars as well 
as Oldenberg took Matarigva for a sort of Prometheus of the Eigveda. 
The conclusion I have come to is that it is only on the assumption that 
Matarigva was originally a Em — sacrificer— that all the facts mentioned in 
the Eigveda, in connection with him, can be explained. Before taking up 
the discussion, I collect together all the passages in which the word occurs, 
under groups into which they naturally arrange themselves. 

A. Matarigva was a Rid : 

itffw ?arfai ii q i 
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: 40 'V'':;:' ^ Matari^va, 

In ' .the . sacrifice oi Primdhra, Medhy a ^wd Mdtarigm you delighted withd-Iie: 
. ■ brewed O Indra. ' ‘As' you did- drink tlie ^om^a in tlie sacrifice otBagapppra, 

Dagonya^ Sywmaragmi atid Rijunas. — VIII. 52. 2. 

^ Tift ’PTOWI sft^r fsr^5 lIIHft^% II <16 I se I Si 

I Jndra ■ stopped the chest ( = breathing) of the son of Atkarva and for TriM: 
generated water over the body of AM. I won the wealth, of the Dasym and' 
gave the. CO w"-stalls to i)ad/wcM and ikfatori^'W. — X. 48. 2. 

; - There cannot be^ any doubt that the Mataricva of these two -was a, 

who offered soma libation to Indra. ' The latter was pleased and gave 
him.' many cows. ; 


B. Wlatarigva is Agni especially in the form of lightning : 

g- Wcrft’fT ' 

feaiT sfim tr^T^ar ^iftr mnisffsfSBfftt ii i i i 8 

’BlQ.. Maiarigtid. rich in all treasures .and knower of heaven found the path .{to ■, 
heaven) for Ms sons. He is protector of the people, and generator of heaven and'' 
earth. The gods elected Agni as giver of wealth. — 96. 4. 

fti^ awuftpiT^rifr ftai: Tff f TOT 3re?*i?!5 I 

«%£rT ■eii *1^ *Ticrftwrawf : n i i 1^8 i 8 ^ 

They call him hidra, MUm, Varuna, Agni. Then he is the heavenly bird 
with beautiful wings — Garutmdn. One truth, th© sages speak, in various ways. 
They call it Yama^ Mdtarigva. — ^I. 164. 46. 

a^% »si T gxr gig! gni g gr tanrartigfg i 

gggifH! g TSTf^ gtffg fgsgiggHggt giHftgi II 1 I i<5<» I !i 

The words uttered at the proper season adore him (^Agm) who shot forth 
as arrows gods-desiring hymns. He is Brihaspati whom Bibhu: has anointed 
with ray.s. He ( = Agrm) became ilf in the sacrifice.- — ^1,190. 2. 

g| fW! gftnari g"# gftr gmr fftiajT! i 

gftrftsft gigftgi gg?rggig ^ari!? n ^ i h i <5 

Being magnified by hymns the great Agni shines with kindled fuel in the 
height of heaven, and on the navel of the earth. May Aiitra ( «: the sun), the 
adorable Agni (-ordinary fire) and Matarigva (* lightning) ^acting as our mes- 
sengers bring the gods to our sacrifice.— III. 5. 9. 


ti gang% Igwic giwftgig^ipir i 

gggriw ggfi tararrcrt gtrrn:*rfgftr naemi ii § i i n 


.. . We invoke . for. .protection the briBiant Agni Vaigvanara^ : Maturigm: moiihg 
of the song of praise. In the sacrifice of man (we invoke) Brihaspati ( ^Agni). 
,|b© sage, .the bearer, of -our -prayers^ the -guest and the swift inoving one.!— lib 

g; grggTTfl^igiCTfHw! ggrf Tg i 

gg g icnroiftr graftggr ii < i f « i 

He who teade the P^vamani verses — the essence stored up by the RisiSf eats 

every thing purified— sweetened by itraton>a(=.4?w).— IX. 67. 31.' ' 
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Wfsf fe# tarr: sft I 

^ ^ linm ^ ^ II a 0 I c>t I 89 

May tlie All-gods ; may' tlie waters -1111116 our 'hearts. May MMiarip)a^ may 
Dhatu-> may DeMrl hold us together. — ^X,. 85.. 47. ' ■ 


cTrafmiJll ra#??: Il 10 | Be | <i<J 


■ As sooii as the beaut if ul-wiiiged' bird' { — the sun) shines like tlie'faec^ of Um, 
'() Matarigva {-Agni) the inferior mortal jBm/iwa-ft '(iiriest) comes a..rid liegi’ns 
tlie sacrifice and sits near the (real) Hota ( —Agni), — X. .88. 19, 


^sar?5[ir'JraT g'liftifets^crTT: snfrftiti i 

^ siiffftroV xi7r??gfr ii ao i ?o<5 i i 

,„ 111 case ' of tlie calamity that befell the hymn-singer, these spoke ■fii*st--~tli© 
bomidless ether, Matarigm, the darkness-driving, bliss-giving terrilile austerity 
aiicl. the 'water-goddesses, first borri from sacrifice. — X. 109. 1. 

Hwf ^wirir ancr^sra^ff wTcrfciT sranw i 

1%gT5iifr Wfsmrw ii ao i ^<18 i i 

May the two fires ( = sun and Agm) peri^’ade on all sides, the three-fold sacrifice. 
Alatarigva ( -lightning) lias gone '.to please them. The bright gods { —Agwi, 
sun .and liglitniiig) have sent down- milk ( ^ rain-water) from lieaven—tliey 
..kiicnv the'' and the 8Ww.-songs. — -X. 114. 1, 

C, MatiMipm hmnghi Agni froni heaven — from ajar to 'Vivasvmi as 
his messenger : 

Tiwr snefbi'ST wrFarwa' i:ai|rsrT flrsn^ i 
m^%HT •rtgf^sTOtwfT^rwt mlr ar^ ii i i i | 

You, ' .first, -appeared to for liis skill — to Vivasvan. On your 

election, as Hota ^ ' the earth , and the ' heaven trembled. You , however , sustained 
their ’^ve.ight, O sliim,iig- diie-™~you sacrificed 'to' the. gods.— SI. S. 

«?rtnf fesft TTssriBftr i 

^ UTigri; ii ^ i c i 8 

.The mighty, (,lf«tor%i’5)-grasp0d,him (^ Agni as lightning) in the lap of waters. 
The pc^oplo stood near the king (Vtmsmn), worthy to bo glorified by riks, AiSto- 
Tigm, the' m-essengcir of ■Fii’ttm»aM-,le,tched';Agm','Fa'?V?;a'««fa- from afar. — VI. 8. 4. 

af©[T ^?nsrer ti ?iTan ii 1 1 s 8^ i 

As soon as bom in the highest heaven appeared to Ifaturigpa, By his 
{==Matangva‘*s) skiE and the power of the 'act-' of kindling, the brilliant one 
illimiinated the heaven and the earth.— I. 143.'-2,' .; , , 


/cFt ;s5?t sif: i 

wnwT aifwH wnr ii <1 i <s^ i ^ 

Of you two ( =^Agm and Soma) one (:^ Agm)-:y MBiarigm fetched from heaven ; 
the ' other (—<§oma), the: eagle ( ^-Indm).- churned.-. out of the rock (^clouds). 
Being strengthened by hymns . and Soma have broadened the world for the 
spread of sacrifice.— I. 93. 6. 
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:n ^ mt i t i i ^ 

The god (=Agni) whom Matciri^va fetched from afar for man — from afar.- 
I, 128. 2. 


f^f^rT I 

tjf sfiRiraftifr TOgtfr irfef nft ii ^ 


€ ! a 


Agnii of Ms will liad in this manner gone away and hidden himself. Matarigm 
brought him from afar when he was eh-urned out for the gods. — 9. 5. 


^ i ^ i si i 

Whom {“Agm) full of truth, adorable, mse, worthy to be glorified by lipnas 
and living' in heaven, ikfStonprS placed (in every house). — III. 2. 13. 

The followixig rik ' refers to the skill of Mdtarigvd probably in getting Agni 
from liea%^eii. Cf. inMh 1. 31.3 and 143. 2. 


II 10 I q Oil 1 ^ 


He ( ^Indra) whose strength is shining, is to bo adored with th© shining ones 
( «= Jfan^te). Til© hero with strength and skill like Mibhii and M&tarigmi cMselled 
th© boit.—X. 105, 6. 


D. Matari^va brought Agni to the Bhrigus : 

HOT if imaJ 1 

%aswRf Tfirfiig HW’si Tifg ?ncrfrfT ii <i i i <i 

Agni^ full of fame, the banner of sacrifice, punctual and swift-going messenger, 
born of two Amnis—Matarigva brought to Bhrigu like a treasure, as the best 
60. 1. 

!rT«5p^f»r»ra|[’fi*fr aOTTsri'g i 

Hr#t tjft fiT Hwi 'gaigT^ I! ^ i a i le 

When Matm^va kindled for the Bhrigus, the bearer of oblations who lay 
hidden in the cave — Agni the best of light became brilliant by kindling and 
supported uj> the height of heaven. — III. 5. 10. 

E. Alatmigva obtained Agni by friction: 

Wtfr iwV ItT I ^ 1 9<l 1 8 

When Jf StonVrS . generated Agni by churning, he, the moving on© of fair 
colour and noble birth, became established in every house. — I. 71. 4. 

Hftsr§ wmt otthIw i « i ^ si i a 

When in the ancient time Matarigva produced by churning him who lay hidden 
in the cave, to offer soma libation. — 1. 141. 3. 

’tVfrTT fggrnjg i q i a 8^ i i 

1\ hen. Matarigva entering into the (aranis) produced by churning th© Hoia 
i^Agni) of many forms and who is dear to all gods.— -I. 148. 1. cf. X. 16. 4. 
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?imT inni^ srfersTiniff^lT ?i3nflr jf ! 

umi mvrfrm * 1 ®# n i o i 8^ i « 

Agni whom the heaven and the. earth generated ; whom, the waters , Tvmt-a 
and ’the Bhrigm with strength, generated. Him as the first and tli£^ adorable 
priest, 3iatarigva and the gods chiselled out for man. — X. 46. 9. 

C'. IJ-E. Tile foiiow.iiig is a very important, but somewhat obscure rikon the' 
interpretation of which to a great extent' depends the .answer to, tlie question 
we propounded above : 

fTf^TTif^ aw ^TfaV smar^ Werfe i 

aTTHfr^ aa?i^aftcr aaiHft ararer maasrfr. ii ^ i !><£ m s 

' The divine foetus is called TanunapaL He becomes Narapamsa when born, 

■' ’ and Matarigva when down in the mother. There is a rusli of the wind 

in his march. — III. 29. 11. ' ■ 

I have now collected together all the passages in wliicii the word Jf5- 
tarigvE occurs. They have been arranged in. six groups ^ iiaiiiely : 

A. Matarigva was a Msi, 

,B. . He is especially as lightning. 

C. He brought Agni from heaven -to Vimsvan as his .messenger. 

,D. He brought Agni to the Bhngiis. 

E. ' He generated Agni by friction. 

W. yMh III. 29. 11. 

Now as to A and B instances are very common in the Rigyeda, in 
which ' Agni and his discoverers and eminent worshippers have been called 
by the same name. , his ' son Yama, BrtJias'paii^ Atri, Angim, 

Vasistha^ etc., are names of Bids as well. as of Agnil Sometimes Agni have 
been*oalled after the names of Afffs and sometim.es the Bids after , the names 
of Agni. This is a very natural process and it - is dai.ly resorted to in soienli* ■ • 
lie vocabulary. ' In the present instance Alatarigm is the name both of 
Agni especially,', in the form of lightning', and. a Rid . . , Why this is so we will 
presently see. ' 

D .and' E' reveal a confusion,. of ideas. A/dtonpri' brought fire from,, 
lightning produced in heaven, .and- he brought: it to Vivasnan . : ' The, process 
of producing Agni by friction, by (churning), aS'Tlie Mm oafied it, 

was discovered by the chariot-making Bhrigus (see my article on Agni in': 
the National Magazine and Biles X.A69:; .X. 46. 2; II. 4,2.,,; .IV. 16. M; 
X. 92, 10). In course of time the gathering 'of from .ligiitiiing' by \ 
31&tarigva was nearly forgotten. All that was remembered was a few general , 
facts such as the discovery was m.ade by Matarigva, for the sake of Virnsv^n,. ; ' 
etc. The other process of producing- Ae/m by ohuriiiiig the Bids had recourse 
to daily, and had no reason to forget. In cotii*se of time tliejr very nearly 
convinced themselves that this 'was ''.also the process by which Alaiangm 
had produced Agni. Then remembering' that it was one of the Ehrigms 
who fii‘st produced Agni by churning,- they tried to reconcile the two Ideas 
by saying that Matari^m brought' to the Bhrigus also. . 

' ... - 

WwRwt II ^ I fo 1 ^ 

Those therefore who hold that it was the air or the wind that brought 
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Agni in tiie. foriii:. of' lightning, -can- therefore advance only two arguments' 
ill their favour, namely : 

: ls^~~The nk$. under group C above say that IlMarigvd brought Agni 
from heaven— from afar. Matarigva can therefore be only the mud or some 
other' god. 

2nd — Rik III. 29, 11 expressly says that Mdiaricva 'was the air or the 
wind. 

As regards the first argument some idea of what actually happened may 
be . obtained on a reference' to Riks I. 31. 3 ; VI, 8. 4 ; I. 124. 2 and III. 9. 5 
(see. above). 

Agni 'had gone away and hidden himself in celestial waters. Indra 
produced him hj rubbing one cloud against another. The gods elected 
liim as their 'If ote when the heaven and the earth trembled. (See Hymn 
L3L)' . 

This is' one part of the description. Ail that we need notice here is the 
fact that once there was a great fiash of lightning folloived by a terrible 
tlmnder-clap, maMng both heaven and earth tremble. While this happened 
in heaven, something of a, different nature took place on earth. Here king 
Vivasvdn was waiting surrounded by the people. The description then 
goes on and says that Ilaiarigvd, a messenger of Vivasvmi — a mi.ghty one — 
seized Agni Vaigvdnara in the lap of the waters and broiiglit him down to 
king Vivasvd7i. Mdtmigvd then placed the fair Agni of noble birth in 
every house. 

i do not know what conclusions others will draw as regards what ac* 
tually happened on that occasion. For myself I have no doubt that the 
lightning struck a tree ora hut, m-A Mdtangvd a Msi gathered fire from it. 
Matarigva' s going up to the clouds and seizing Agni in the form of lightning 
there and bringing him to king Vivasvd7i, is merely the language of poetry. 
Something like this sort of language is even now used when speaking of the 
men of science, we say they have brought the electricity of the atmosphere 
under their control and made it drive our carriages and boats. The peculiar 
language used here may be compared with that in Rih I» 148. 1. There 
Mdtarigvd in generating Agni by friction has been said to have entered 
into the Ara7iis — the fire-drill. Or, we may look at the thing from a slightly 
different point of view and say that the Msi who gathered fire from the tree 
or hut struck by lightning, was afterwards deified and endowed with super- 
natural powers. The Prometheus of the Rigveda is only Misi M.atarigvd: 
deified by the Vedic bards. 

Mk III. 29. 11 does not say that MMarigvu is the air or the wind, 
.It runs as follows' : — , , 

wfkifw ii % .i 'i t't' , 

The rik consists of four parts or sentences, about the first three of wMcb' 
there is not much difference of opinion. These , speak of the ' different' 
names that Agni bears under different conditions : 

(1) When Agni exists as a foetus in the womb^ of his mother ( == Aram 

or cloud) he is called Tanunapdt 

(2) He is called Narogarma when when Tie' becomes ..mani- 

fest to the 63703 . 

(3) When manifested in the atmosphere [or better, when stretched 
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ill the lap of iiis mother, as explained by, Pandit Bayaiianda 
ySarasvati] he is called Matar^va. 

The difficulty is with, the last portion of 'the rik namely — 

‘'3Tfrer wft': 

T,lie question is what is the ' nominative to the verb in this 

sentence ? It may be, the wo,rd immediately p.receding it ; wMeh 
is the general nominative in the first' three sentences or , Those, 

who .liold tliat trl'ie Mdtaricvn who brought fire from lieaven as tlie .messenger , 
of 'Vivasvan was the wind, takes Mrdar^im the nominative of 
The passage tlieii stmids in translation thus : — 

.Mrdarigm in liis march becomes the rusli of tlie windd’ 

I if due regard be had to , the construe tion of tlie , sentence the 

word oiiglit to be taken as the nominative as Snyana has done, ancl 

tlie passage should be thus translated : 

There is a rush of the wind in the march of Matari(;vad^ But in 
eitiier case the question really is wliat does the passage mean, Does it 
mean that— ■ 

' M.at(mQva.^ i.e., liglit,iiing, for tliat is the meaning of the word in the above 

while in. motion = the wind ?. .1 do not think such a conclusion ; 
can in any w-’ay be wmiTanted. It 'is not 'warranted by the construction,", 
of the sentence. It is also- in- 'conflict with, the knowledge of the' Veclic ^ 
Eisis' regarding the relation of fire and wind as natural phenomena. They, 
'believed tliat the sun, the ligii tiling and the ordinary fire are only the different ' 
forms , of the same substance. They also believed that in. a latent fo,rm' this 
s'ubstaiice exists in tlie clouds and the plants. These facts,. have been stated 
repeatedly over and over again. If- they also 'believed tliat the wind is 
also a form of the fire^, this fact also.' should have, beeii similarly, mentioned. 
But ill" the large number of Hymns on the wind-gods -— MudmSy Mamts 
and Vdta there is not a' .single passage.' that says that Mdtarigvd, is o,ne. .of' 
their names. The fact' has also not been me.ntioned in any passage in. the 
more than 200 Hymn,s on Ag7ii excepting perhaps i.n this single sentence. 

I think -tlie'^ real' ineaning of the sentence is simply 

that the "flight of MMtwrigm is. like the 'rush of the wind. , This is not a mere 
guesSsIo,r the, re are- other sentences -expressing the same -idea. ,, In E/ik I. 79. I 
we' have— ' - 

Fisrot^sflr tswV i 

vs ^ 

W,heri., Iieavy showers fall -from the sky .the golden-haired (Hghtm.i.ig) is a.-raging 
,seipCMit., like the iinpetrio'iis wind. ' , . 

. But after all,' what, -do those who hold, that -it was. the wind who brought 
Agni from heaven to -Ffw-mm- ,as '.his messenger, gai'ii by making out that 
Jfd'towpwi lightnin^^ in his rapid march becomes the, ^wiiidj that 
■ mcfftifT =5= a'ftrs ?. Thei.r- theory is .not Ihereby, proved. .For the riks given, 
under group C above, all go to shew that- he who .fetched Mlhtarigvd { — Agni 
as lightning) , though named Alatari^my 'm different in nature from him. But 
the equation given above makes the'. '.two lightning and wind- 
identical in nature. 

We have seen that so far .as-'.:; the riks in which the word Matari^w 
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occurs, • are concerned, Roth and Bolitlingk were perfectly right in lioHing:' 
that the word has not been used in the sense of air. I do. not think, since . 
their' time, anybody has been able to find in the Rigveda any passage in . 
which the word has been so nsed. But still, before we can safely close the 
subject, . it is necessary to consider a sentence embodying a common-sense " 
view of the matter in the quotation from Max Miiller’s Gifford's Lectures' 
given above. 

he (Mdfarigva) was meant for the air or for the wind that 
seemed to carry the fire of lightning from the heaven through the air to the'" 
earth." 

With regard to this statement made by a great scholar and a philoso- 
pher, who at the same time possessed alargestookof commoii.sense, we have 
to consider very carefully, whether it really contains any fact of experience. 
When a lightning flash passes across the heaven or comes from heaven, to 
earth, does it really seem to us that it is being carried by the wind. We in 
Bengal have good deal of experience of thunder-storms. Such storms break ■ 
out every year at the beginning of the monsoon and often also at the close' 
of it. I have seen lightning flashes in calm as well as in cyclonic weather, 
but it never seemed to me that the air or the wind was carrying them.. 
Scientifically, such a sensation is impossible on account of lightning dis- 
charges being thousands of times swifter than the highest typlionic gale 
ever observed. 

But it may be asked if the facts were as stated by me, why should tbe 
Indian authorities from the time of the Atharva Veda, unanimously take 
MMarigm who brought Agni to Vivasvan from heaven, to be the wind ? 
The question is not difficult to answer. Towards the end of the Rigveda 
the Eisis came to believe that there are three representative gods of the 
three regions of the world. Agni of the earth, the wind or Indra oi the 
mid-region, and the sun of the sky. 

sfr ! 

II 10 I <iiic I ^ 

This belief was shared in by all subsequent writers. That Vatak^wm 
the most important god of the mid-region, again, appears to bo a very ancient 
belief and it was only when Indra- worship became popular that this 
ancient god came to occupy a subordinate position. When the descendants 
of the Eisis failed to grasp the character of MaturigvU as described in ' 
the Rigveda, as they did many things else of that ancient book., they 
took him for VMah as Agni was brought through the mid-region and. 

the god of that region. Or what is more probable, as after his death 
Fimnm was deified and identified with' the sun by the Vedic Mmsy . so 
■, was his -pnest Matarigva deified and identified with the air. ■ * * 


The Hero-Gods of the Rigveda. 


IV. YAMA. 


Yama is tlie iiead of the Pitris, Like other Pitris, he lias been repre- 
sented in the double character of man and god. But the only event of 
Ms life as iiiaii , iiieiitioiied in the Rigveda mth sufficient 'clearness. , is ■ his 
death. There are some incidents of liis life which, tlioiigli they have been 
represented as if they took place in heaven after his deatli, are of such a 
character that tliey must be held to be connected with Ms earthty career. 
Agairij . we mil see that the greatest event of ■ his life has, been depicted iii' 
a language most mysterious and under, altogether a fictitious name (see 
my paper on Visjm). Ywnm was the son of King Vivasvmi l}y wife 

Saranyu. He had a twin sister of the name of Yanu, two brothers — the 
tiviii a step-brother, Manu. The latter was the son of ¥ims- 

m% by Savarna, whom he married after Samnyu^s death: 

A. Tama as man, 

mgT argf i 

*nHT Tr|'®5n;n wrV grrm srsnsj ii s o i a i <i 

Tvmta gives Ms daughter in mamage. /riiis 'made the whole .world asseiiibl© 
together. After her, marriage the mother of ' Yama^ the.wif© of the great 
disappeared, i.e-,, died.—X. 17. 1.- 

They eoneealed th© immortal from the mortals. ■ They made one of like nature 
and gave her to Vimman. And Sarany u bore the two and when that 

liappe.n©d {Le., when .she died) she left behind two twins.-— 2. 

The two twins left behind hy Sarcmyu are (1)' Ycmm and Jami ; and (2) 
the. two These two riles have been explained in my paper on Vims* 

mn, „ They tell us that Vims-van was a,, mortal, and necessarily so Ms sonS' 
and others. 

niy I ■ . 

fm'i t — - n i© m.$ i ^ 

I invoke Vimsvanr O Yama, who is your .father. — 14 5, 

iSTOfiDi ^ W sft sniw: vW 1 10 I Io i 8 

Yama says to Yami The Gandharm of the (lerial) sea, and the lady of' the 
.waters, (le., : Vimsvan as the goiden-winged bird, the sun; and Sara^yu m a fe- 
' : .'male, bird, , Ms wife, moving in 'waters. ' . S.©©:my paper, on are our 

..(Tama .and parents ; such is our great kinship. — ^X. 10. 4. 

ST art g’ if ATRiT ^ 1 i i 

I will iiot.,umte your body with mine.;. they"' call it a sin to embrace a sister. 
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The foregoing two riks shew that — 

{!) Yama and Fa^i were brother and sister, aiifl they were one of the 
two twins whom Saranyu left behind when she died (Eil: X. 

•: 17 . 2 ). *' . , , ' , 

( 2 ) Vivasmn mid Snmnyu are the same as the Gmid'harva and the 
Apya Jom. 

irant STIfsflH I 

fim li s i 8 

For the sake of the gods who chose death ; who chose not deathiessness for the 
sake of creatures ; Risi Brihaspaii founded the institute of sacrifice ; Ymnu 
oiKered his dear body. — X. 13. 4. 

This is a grand rih on immortality, the like of which it will be difficult 
to find in any other language. Rightly understood and properly grasped,' 
this one rih should suffice to convince us that, Yama and Brihaspaii were 
human beings and not one, the setting sun and tlie other, an abkract idea im- 
personated, as Max Muller and Roth would have us believe. It says that 
Ymm as the representative of humanity — why he was so taken will be 
explained in my paper on VisTiu — was given the option of either living 
for ever on earth amemg men and other creatures or dying — giving up the 
earthly life and going to heaven and living with the gods. He chose the 
latter. The Misis were being gradually convinced that death was the door tO' 
heaven and immortality — it ■ is necessary for birth among the gods — the' 
highest birth. 

B. Yama discovered the path to the other world. 

wsciV arf«T! tmrwgTOijaw i 

^fimrr ^snsrf mi wrr ^ 5 ^ ii <{ o i i g i a 

wt ^ ^ i 

5f: '5(3 filHT: tT^TJTT STWMT WT ^ ^T; II 

followed the (courses of) mighty streams and shewed to many the 
path — King Yama, the son of Ffi’astjoijt,. the gatherer of men — adore him. with ' 
libations. — X. 41. 

Ftt'mu first found for us the path ; this path none can take away from us. 
By this path our fathers of old went and obtained their respective places. — ■ 2. 

C. lama discovpjred Agni and performed sacrifices, 

Yama, it has been said, was the first 'among the .gods to. find,',. out 
Ag'nd^ when the latter, tired of carrying libations to the gods, had' hidden; 
himself in the depths of the aerial sea, 'find to elect him as his priest to per- , 
■fona sacrifices „ This, taken .along with the fact that it was during the reign 
of his -father Vivasvdn, that Agni was gathered from lightning, and the first 
sacrifice w.it.h .the ^oma- juice-' performed, - can only mean that " acts done , by 
the father, were ascribed to.- '.the. son, .but instead o'f. .saying .- simply tliat 
Yama did these things while' on' earth,- it has been represented that he did 
these in heaven. 

ferw t ^ ii ^ o i nt « *1 
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giT H Wq’wfr i 

fir? ftraigwT li 

^TTcTt?: wtr^Vsr!?if i 

ff ^T wr ?'srnwim?fafr=3*?T5f ii ^ 

Fcw’w^Ka; Then there . was that great and thick covering by which you had 
cov€3red yourself and entered into the w'aters, O Agm. Then one god » O' all- 
kiiowei% saw ' all your different forms. — X. 51. 1. 

^Agni : Who saw me ? Wlio among the gods saw my different forms ? Tell 
me^ O MiVm and Yatuna. where do all those shining bodies of reside by 
which he goes to the gods. — 2. 

Voruna : We desire to have you, O alhkiio wing -4g«i. O god full of variegated 
lights, Tama saw you entering into the waters and tiie herbs with your 
different forms — you who,- live in ten secret places shilling beyond others. — 

HK xrftfaf tf g fe g T; i s i I <5 

Tiie VasisiJms sat near the who wove tlie gannent of sacrifico out 

of tlie yarns spun out by Yania.—VIl. 33. 9. 

iff ’rrwT H ^i7ar% nw^imFiTT i 

tarr ii <» e i i ^ 

'Who is this Hoia ? Whom of Yama he carried when the gods anointed him ? 
He is bom. day after day the sun). He is born month after month {i,e,f 
the moon). The gods appointed him carrier of libations.— X. 52. 3. ' 

Remarks, — (!)■ This rik shews that Yw}na was a sacrificer, and latteiiy 
Mie Eisis regarded Soma a.iid the moon as really identical, and so Agni and 
the SUB.; (2) ^ in the male gender as it -refers, to or the moon. ' 

wian i 

iggf ?ff ftnft n*rer gir«ff feararS ii i o i sii i « 

Agni, generated by Atharva, knows all the poetry, • You(0 Agni) became the 
dear messenger of Vnmspan, .You (=Agm) the object of desire of Yama, carry 
tlie soma libation for the - delight : 0 .f the gods.— X'. 21. '5. 

TTOT! rftr: grTOT tir sgioTfsT I 

5!it 3tTT ?5na^5rr griar: ggw arran^rf wmf ii i _i «=^ .a 

Atiiarva first by saeri.fices discovered the patli. Tiieii the sun — the dear. pro- 
jector of sacred rites^wasborn, i.e., appeared. Indra, with Usanu the. .son of 
Kmi, won the cows. We adore the immortal one ( -^=^Agni) generated, by 

.; ■ — L 83,,5.'-^ " , ‘ ~ 

t%ar I 

gill f giifr iwt bifffd HRS gfi^f ii a i i s 

: .He ,( = Agwi) is impetuous like an -army hurled against another, army, shining 
like a flame-inoiithed dart. . Fawa — ,4^m).is-what is born ; Yama is what 
will be born. He is the, lover of .the -maidens and the husband of the matrons. 
—I. m. 4. 

Remarks, — Agni has been called Yama as the latter was. one of his 
illttstrioiis worshippers. 
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5n*r watftr i 

im^er ^ *Rat wOTpSR II « 0 I “isi I ^ 

; Tlie nature of the immortals is difficult to imderstand. He who is akin 
,. becomes different in forms. O bright Agni, you drink unimpaired of mind him 
of Yama, who for the sake of man becomes easy to understand. — X. .12. 6. 

■ ' Remarks, — TliisnX* mil not be understood mtliout some explanation.:. 
The Bisis^ as stated’above, latterly belleyed that the moon aiicl'the Bom. 
are in reality identical. In heaven Yama offers to the gods as libation the 
moon.' On earth men offer the .9omn-liquor. The two are : 

akin in nature. ' But they have become different in forms. , For- the sale 
of .man the moon— the libation of Fama— has taken the form of 
form far easier to understand than the moon. 

D. Y amah world. 

' Yama after Ms death founded a Idngdom in tlie sun where in the cool 
shade of a tree with beautiful leaves he drinks the ambrosial soma mth the, 
gods and tlie and 1^^ to the music of .the flute. It is'lo,tM» 

world that he gathers all men who die. 

^tr5n% ir«fi i 9o i i i 

In that tree with beautiful leaves where Yam-ci enjoys the sow^a-drink with 
the gods. — X. 135. 1. 

^ ijirer ^T?sr taw# i 

^*rer aft^s Tjftiro: I! ® 

■ 4 

This is the seat of Yama w^hich is called the home of the gods.f^ His ffuto m 
played and his soma is purified by riks. — 7. 

II 1 0 1 i;i I s 

In that sacrifice the gods exliilarate in the seat of Vwasvan^ which they sup- 
port. They have put light in the sun and beams in the moon. These have 
been incessantly moving illuminating (the world). — ^X. 12. 7. 

Following the ordinary explanations I have translated the word 
in the two foregoing nks into gods,’' but I think the wnrd really means 
here the deifield Piiris, 

t ifrin?ri% ^ i <io i aag i « 

The sages skilled in a thousand ways who guard the sun. — X. 154, 5. 

w ^ i « o i « s ne 

(Addressing to a deceased.) ■ Then go to the PUrist'^' the sages who drink 
and revel with Yama, — X. 14. 10. 

The llama’s place is the same as the highest seat - — ^ of Vispu, 
Why it is so will be explained later on. 

ftrro^ ^nsii sre «i?1s?r i 

^fiawrer v gwftwr urt gw: « 1 1 i « 
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1 siiail .Biagiiify that dear place- of Ms where pious leaders ( rejoice. 
Ill the highest abode of the wide-stepping Visnu is the fountain of honey (« 
8oma4iqmr), ^ He .is thus verily oiir friend. — L, 154. 5. 

^«!if surer "fart fewr® i 
wiiw ?r ^ ?r^cr(r.ii ^ I ^ 

There are three heavens of which tw^'o are in the lap (i.e., in front) of 
Bmitu and on© in 'the world of Yama where men are gathered. ^ Th©, im- 
mortals rest there firmly as if on the axle-pin of a chariot. Let ,Mm who 
. knows' declare it here. I. 35. 6. 

, ' I shall sliew in myT” paper on that of the three heavens mentioned 
here -one is the old home of 'the Aryans, the second is where the Iiidti* 

Irani-aii Aryans halted on their way to the Sapta SindJmmk. It was probably 
near about the' place- now called Khotan=Kha-sthan — heaven-place. The 
third' lieaven, be taken in two different senses : 

(1) Where Jama settled the Aryans in India. This happened during 

Ms lifetime, and the place is Sapta Sindhavak, 

(2) Where Yama gathered them after their death. This place is, the 

sun. The sun is the f beautifuldeaved 

thousand-branched tree mentioned before. In the Mahabharat 
the sun has been called the the fims religiom. 

The best description of the. place is given at the end of Hymn IX, 113; 



f ufirerar ti «= 

m trftw is ^ 

irw ^ii?T WWW 

mm ^ w ffira m nftw ii ^ o 

mmr^ mmm ii % % 

Wbere there is endless light ; in that world where the sun is placed ; there iii 
the undecaying deathless w^orld place me, O Pavamana (Soma %vhen being 
puiTfied). Plow, O Xndii (-Soma) for Jndra’s sak©.-—7. 

Where Vivasv^n^s son Yuma) is the Idng.;.; where is the inner apartment 
of heaven; where those mighty waters are ; there make me immortal. Flow, 
etc.— '8. ' , ■ ' , . 

Where the people move about as they please ; in that painless third heaven 
of heavens ; where the worlds are full of fight ; there make me immortal. Flow, 
etc-.— 9. „ -■' . ■ ■ ' 

"Where there are desire and desirelessness ; where there is the highest seat of 
the sun ; wliere there are food and the enjoyment of food ; there make me im- 
-.mortal. Flow,, .etc.— 10. ■■- 

Where there are delights and rejoicings, meniments and exultations ; where 
there are desires and the attainment , of desires; there make me immortal. 
Mow,", 6tc.-r-ll. .:, . ' , - ; 
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. Tills is the Paradise of the. Vedie, Risis — tlie world, of Fama'-tiie highest' 
seat of Vimu, To this .place the Risis longed to go themselves after death,' 
and wished others, especially their relations and yajamcins, to go, 

' ■ wi m m t ' 

nw wfw fft ii t i ms i ^ 

W© wish you two {«the sacrificer aud his wife) to go to that place where 
iong-horned cows ( - the rays of the sun = the Piiris) move about. There verily 
shines in its splendour the highest abode of tlie wide-stepping Vi^jui who fulfils 
our prayers. — I. 154.6. 

It is necessary now that I should say a woT'd or two about the cele- 
brated Hymn X. ■ 10. " . 

The hymn narrates a dialogue betw’een Ymna and his twin sister 
Fami. ■ Yuml proposes that Yama should have sexual intercourse with her 
and beget a son. Yama veiy firmly refuses the proposal as immoral 
Max Miiiler thought that originally the twin Yama and Yojm represented 
the day and the night, and their father Vivasvan, the sky. This is a mere 
guess and derives no support from, the Rigveda. Max Miiiler is also not 
consistent in stating his view. In explaining Yama's relation to the next 
world he makes him the setting sun. According to the Rigveda Yama is 
neither the sun nor the day^ His father, Vivasvan, again was after his 
death identified with the sun and not the sky. 




<1 I ^ 


He ( =>^Agyhi) (revealed) by the sun-eye, the sky and the atmosphere. The gods 
appointed Agni as giver of wealth, — I. 96. 2. 


55n tsi w n miwarsatfw i 

w '*fr% ^ fa’sr’Hfr: ii a o i ^<s i h si 

Come, O Agvins, in that chariot swifter tlian mind that the Eibhus mad© for 
you. Which being harnessed, the daughter of heaven (=sdawn) is bom. 
Both the auspicious days come from Visavtm (~siid). — X. 39. 12. 


Roth, on the other hand, was of opinion that Yama and Yaml w^ere 
the first human pair, the Indian Adam and Eve, the parents of mankind. 
He thought the proof of this is to be found in this very hymn. There is 
no doubt that Rik 3 seems to support his view, but I do not think that 
Rih 5 also does the same. I am also of oinnion that the Itisis did not 
believe that Ymna and Yaml were the first human pair. 

■ ■% . m i 

fw^tnemr 'um ii t © i t® i %■ 

Fame .* May I, who have come to this solitary vast ocean, attract towards 
me a friend by friendship ? 

The creator, after much thinking, is offering us the best son on earth. — 
X. 10. 1. 


sr % wi xsm srf TcTH waife i 

g f g m II *» 

Yama : Your fifiend does not desire this alliance that would make a kinswoman 
an alien. 

The heroes, the sons of the great Asura^ the supporters of the sky, are look- 
ing far and wide. — 2. 
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HI t flTTO I 

_ _ - ,1 Sj 

Fami, ; .'Even the, immortals desire that a son should be left by the st:)l.e mortal., 

aw g jfr Hfsifrr ^iHasgigT Hfaw f ei ^ ^ trs i 
srftBTigr H faasrfsri simf^ sira^sr ^ ii u 

, ,Fami‘ .•' While we were yet in the womb the god Tvasta, the creato:r, the , vivifier 
aiiclthe shaper of 'ail forms, made us -husband and wife. 

In Rik 3 1%^ ’W^w iniplies that Yama has been represented as 

the sole man^ but Bik 5 makes Yarm simply say, “ We w’-ere destined to 
be man and wife.’’ This could be the ease even if there were alive at' the 
time other men and women. 

But the question really is, did the believe that Yanm and Fami 
were the first liumaii pair, and was it on this basis that the dialogue in Hymn 
X. 10 was composed ? I think we should answer the question in, th,e nega- 
tive. In the liyniii Yama and Ya^m were quite aware that they were not 
the only man and woman. Yami saying ‘‘ they had come to a solitary place ’’ 
can onty mean th at there were no other human beings there. Yafna admitted 
this, but pointed out that there were invisible gods who saw far' and 
wide — the spies of Vamna mentioned, elsewhere. Then Ya^ita saying — 

‘ Shall we who have always spoken truth utter untruth ? ’ 

means that if they would commit the sin proposed by Yaml, they should 
have to speak falsehood to conceal it from fellow -beings ? Yamal's 
saying that they ” call it a sin to embrace a sister implies the same 
thing. For here they ’V can only mean the “leaders” among men. 
Finally, Fami taunting her brother by saying that though lie was refusing 
her he wwxld allow' another woman to embrace liim as a creeper entwines 
a plant, and Yama retorting that she would be quite welcome to 
embrace anotlier man, shew clearly that the composer of the hymn did 
not believe that Fama and Fariii \yere the only human pair at the time 
w^en this conversation was supposed to have taken place. 

Yama, has also been said to have been the first of mortals wlio died. Tliis 
is the stateinoiit of the - Atharvaveda : — 

HHIT HWf ... ?<= I 5 I 

■ Of the mortals who died first — XVIII, 3. 13. 

According to the Rigveda, Yama was neither the first man born nor the 
first inan who died. . 

^ © I A 8^ r 

Yanm was, the first to 'find out -the 'path .(to the heaven) for «s-~-(.X., ' I4,..'2.) 

. does not say .that he v/as,, tlie .first- m.an' who 'died. , ■ This" also. .does not foliow,'. 
from the following ; — 

?wftr q ^ y f ' g ga' ftrat lo i i 8 


m 
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Who for the sake of- the gods ehos© death' Who chose Eot deatMessaess' 
for til© sake of', creatures. 

Mid Brihaspati fouaded the institute of sacrifice; Yuma offered Mb dear 
: body.^X. IB., 4. 

" The tw.o fikS' taken together mean that other men had been bom and 
died before, but it was Yama wdio, offering his dear^ body as a sacri,fice to the' 
godSj first found out the path to the heaven, that is, 'Attained immortality. 

Hymn X. 10 is, i,ii my opinion, not intended to point out that at first 
only one man and one woman were created and that though they w^ere brother 
■and sister, being children of the same father, they became man and wife 
■and propagated the race. ' Had this been the object of the hymn, Tami 
wnuM not have been at a loss to find arguments in support of her proposal, 
as. she appears to be in the dialogue, and Ymia -would not have been made to 
refuse the proposal in the "way he has done. I think the object of the hymn 
is simply to teach a moral lesson. It is not unlikely that at the time the 
hymn w'as composed, the sinful comiection which Yami -w^anted to have, 
actually used to take place, especially in royal families, and the taking 
advantage of the double meaning of the word Jama — twin— and one who has 
controlled his passions, illustrated the moral lesson he w anted to teach by 
Yamaha example. The burden of the dialogue appears to be the victory of 
a God-fearing man over a great temptation. 

I give below both in original and in translation Hymn X. 14, one of the 
very few hymns on Fame ; — 

nacfr grf w* lisniif oBisnR i 

tarer# arsnsit w rrarnr ii a 

jsnfr jfr jnt nanfr twr ^ i 

w !TJ ^ ftHT! utgtsTT tmr ii si 

iiTi- ^ ^ ii ^ 

^ strsfr: gifesrat JRTgTqr^ II 8 

ft n-- fatrr tsf^ssr# arf?^ ii st 

JT! fiiKti- 5 raf»^ 1 

grf iwtfr «rf wm 11 ^ 

5% fii% ^ ftiHCs xirg: 1 

^«i ^fairnn arfsrfT w trsBrrfe are# ^ ^ 11 9 

re re 5?^fT^re #treg: i 

Iwwranf re rearer fare!: 11 = 

?ar%r #t?r % re re#rrrfftsren ftirerr #Pireiregire 1 
^iret ?amrerersi«?lf 11 « 

refIr ?re rere#^ renft refr^ sra#!' rei^T tnn 1 
rerei fTOregfrearef retf? ir^sr $ rererer# 11 1 0 
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S' triT5rTT#t i 

?rT*gm!r gft^fw irsRT^rfer ^reiT ii 



g^nsr IfH gwg fi|?rT I 
gw 1? m* fHs II *1^ 

g*ng g g iarfg i 

g wt tSi3T gwf^gwi|: g ^31% II 1 8 
gwrg wfwww ww "fw f^gg i 
?g gg sffgwri ^g%*g: irggr: gfgfi?! ii aii 
fggrg'^fw: trarfir gw^ftgjfw'g'Wti i 
fgg-ggTggl gpgtfg ggf m TO wferrii a ^ 

'■o . 

He followed t-lie (course of) mighty .rivers and shewed the path to many. King 
Yama, the son of Vivasvdn, the gatherer of men — adore hi,m witli libations. — 1. 

Yama first found for us the path — this path non© can take away from us. 
By this path our fathers of old went and obtained their respective places.-— 2. ■ 

Matali is magnified with the Kavis ; Yama with the Angims ; Brihmpati 
with the Bihvans — whom the gods magnified and wdio magnified the gods — 
these delighted with sra/jfi and those with OTad/ia.— 3.' 

United with our fathers, the Angims, come, O Yama, and sit on tMs grass 
seat spread here. May the hymns sung by the Jfawa bring you. Be exhila- 
rated, O king, wdth this libation.— 4. , ■ ■ ■ . , 

Come, O Yama, with the adorable Angims, w^'ho can assume any form they 
please .and rejoice in our sacrifice. 

I invoke Vivasmn who is your father. May he sit on the grass seat in this 
sacrifice.-— 5.:, ■ , . . 

Our fathers— the Angims, the NavagtMs, .the 'Atharm^^s,.th.e Bk}'igus — th© 
offerers of 6'oma libations. 

May W6 be in the grace of these adorable ones and in tlieir ausjjicious good 
will. — 6. ■ ' 

Go forth, go forth, on the old path by which our ancient fathers went, Both 
the kings exhilarating wi.th Svadha— see Yama and god Far?n.?.fi.— 7. 

Unite with, the .fathers — unite ..with' Yama — meet with the merits of your 
sacrifices and of good works, in the highest heaven. 

"Phrowing off sin, come again to your home ; unit© with a refulgent body. — 8. 
Leave this place [ye evil spirits], go away, be off. I.^he fathers "have sot apart 
this. place for him (.-the deceased). . ■ ' , , . 

.'. Yama has purified this place with days (=> lights), ■'waters and niglits 'and given 
it to'Mm to rest in. — 9. . ' 

' Go by the straight path and quickly pasS' by both the' dogs— the four-eyed 
speclded sons .of Bamma,' 

Then meet with those wise fathers who rejoice in. the company of 10. 

Those two dogs of yours, O Yama, the protectors, four-eyed, guards of . the ■ 
pa'fcii. and observei’S' of men.— 

Make him over to them, O king (for protection) — give him also prosperity 
a.iid freedom from disease. — 11. 

Those two messengers of Yuma who are broad-nosed, who delight in taking 
away lives and are mighty strong;, and who are ever going after men— may 
they here to-day give, us an, auspicio'us existence that w© may see the sun.— 12, 

Bi'ew the soma for Tama,, offer' him oblations. To Yama goes tho sacrifice 
that is adorned with oblations and of which Mgm.is the messenger..- — 18. . 

Offer to Yafna oblations full of ghrita and reverently stand near him, that 
among the gods he may grant us long life, that we may live. — 14. 

Offer to King Yama a libation full of sweetest honey. This salutation is 
to th© oldest, first-bom 'JRids who made the path. — 15. 

Yama is the king of th© threefold saciifiee — of the six wide regions ; h© is also 
the king of th© on© great place. Tristup, Oayatri and _ other metres reside in 
him, — 16, 
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Froiii-tlie above it will be.seen-ihat'T^^ma of the Rigvecla is' very different 
from, the,, Fama of. the .Epics and the Puranas. According to the. composers 
of the Miks, Yama was the king of their forefathers, the Pitns,^ On .their 
death,: Yama, along with them, -made or ’ discove.red the path to the next 
w^wkl' and .founded a kingdom in the sun. Here the Pitris, in the cool 
shade' of a tree with beautiful leaves — a gigantic fxus"reMgiosa—eiiloj the 
soma drink and the music of the flute. The place is full of light and full of' 
food and drink. The people there move about as they please, and whatever 
they desire they get. There is no definite statement W'heth 0 ,r the gentle 
sex general^ ■^veiit there. But mention is made' of the A2wams, the women 
of the royal family of wiio produce Agni by means of hymns 

springing from, their heart and prepare the ^owin-juiee and p.erform. sacrifices. 
Of this paradise only ' general : statements are given and no details. The 
description is. not .disfigured by anything of an indecent cliaraeter. , .. ..The 
Risjs themselves expected to go wdiere the Pitris had gone before. There 
is no question of Yama judging and punishing anybody.' But it should be 
noted tliat the germ, of .the idea of punishment, a/nd of the hell, is to be found 
in' the 'Rigved:a itself.' The hymn quoted above speaks of tw^o dogs who 
served as ''messengers "of Yama. They' move about in this.wurid to seize 
the 'man wdiose days have been numbered . and guard' the path to the Yamrds 
place. They have been described as exceedingly fierce looking. But .they 
iiave also been said to be protectors and givers of long life and prosperity. 
But the whole description taken together leave ver}^ little doubt that their 
great function w as to exclude the evil-doers from going to the place of Yama. 

What the origin of the idea of these tw^o dogs was it is difficult to say. 
The path by wdiich the Pitris went to the sun has been, by some scholars, 
identified with the Cinvat Bridge oi the A vest a, and this latter again with 
the M.ilhj Way. Mr. Tilak takes the two dogs of Yama to represent the 
two constellations near tlie base of the Milky Way knowni as Cananis Major 
and Cananis Minor. These speculations get no support from the Rigveda. 
What I think to be the origin of the idea of the path, by wiiich Yama and 
the Pitris under him went from tills wuiid to the next, will be given in 
my paper on Vi>pm. The idea of couple of dogs guarding the path and ex- 
cluding the wicked and allowing the righteous to go on, is based, I believe, 
on the simple everyday fact of gates of householders, especially in a rural 
community, being guarded by dogs. Some idea of the state of the Vedie 
society in tills respect may be obtained from Hymn VII. 55 : — 

firSTf I 

grti^nETt I •®ftr n 

0 white son o£ Sarama with tawn 3 ’’ spots, wUien you open .your teeth to bite, 
they flash like spears within j^our jaws. Go you to sleep?. — 2. 

ar |5rs i 

5cnif% ^ f ii ^ 

Recede, O son of Sarama ; bark at the robber and thief. 

Why bark you at Indra's praiser, why harm us ? — Go y'ou to sleej:). — 3. 

The idea of hell arose first in connection with the troublesome non- 
Aryan Dasyiis. As the Aryan, after his death, goes to a Irright place above ; 
the Risis hoped that the godless non-Aryan Dasyus would go to a tiark 
cavern. The idea gradually expanded and it was afterwards believed that 
ail wicked 23ersonB, wdiether Aryan or non-Aryan, go to this place. 
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Htlcf f TOT t 

TO friicmf^H^ srrro I'rf fir farsf^tTwfroi ii a i i «• 8 i < 
ws5T9tTn TOsrarerwsr ^f^crt ’gar i 

g=®%t atarrt f ifV tiRTTwaiii ii si 

I gsgn^gr f^rfr gsf ?rfrtTsnT»T% ?mfg n igw I 

THIT STIrrs gg% II ^ 

g TTi fejniw TsT^^g 5raigtr|gT ?r!^ fgwTJiT I 
srgf ^RSTTT gT irffg grgTTfr ’srsf Tigg go^ ii 
I gs^Tgiw gfTgfr gg g ffganr ^nwig ggni i 

TO gg ’©rg ai^gTSf II 8 

Bum the demons, slay them, O Imlra axid 8 07 na ; throw them down, O Bulls, 

. those who grow in darkness. 

Turn away the ignorant, bum them, destroy them, chase them away from us ; 
!; make the devoiirers as thin as possible. — VII. 104.1. 

i;** - Let the praiser of, evil be united with evil, O Indra and SoMa. May lie 

!;■ , be boiled as milk and rice are boiled by fire. 

' May you' entertain an endless hatred towards the hater of prayers, the deyourer 

(! of raw flesh, the fiercedooldng Kimldm. — 2. 

Throw these evil-doers into a dark bottomless abyss, O Indra and Sonm, so 
that not one of them may get out, so that your wrathful might may prevail. — -3. 

Ma^r that mischievous" demoness who like an owl goes about iri night Mding 
her body, fall with force into endless abysses. May the pressing stones by 
i .their loud voice destroy the Raksasas.- — 17. 

I *10 I I 

, May our enemies meet with blinding darkness. — X. ,103. 12. . 

% g gij grfg ^gT ’pgq-g: I 

f gt ^fffergajgT gggT ggs II <10 . litiT I 8 

Destroy our enemies, D Iwdm ■; bring them low who would fight with us. 

Those who wx>uld' injure us, send them to the nether darkness. — -X.. 152. 4, 

I fe^rgrg ^agrfg gmsrsrrf ^fsgarfg ^gfng; i « i i = 

; ■ ' ■ .. ■' . ' ' ■■ ■ ■ . ' ■ "■ 

He (dhrna) the wise one beholds all living creatures and dashes into the cavern 
I;' those who perform no sacred rites.— 'IX. 73. '8. 

I g gtgTol argr; trferfttrl’ g ^ggt g^grr: i 

grorg; ggft wr ^igwr w# PTgsrgHT giftr ii 8 i u i » 

Like young ■w'omeii Avithout brothers, going astray ; like wicked Avives who hate 
their husbands ; 

These men, full of sins, who are untruthful and Avho perform no sacred rites, 
have created this abysmal .region.— IV, 5. fi. 

This dark bottoinless' aether abyss has' not . been expressly called a hell 
{?ri:gi) hi tbe Rigveda. The word.s^^cgi does not occur there. But there 
j can be no doubt that this is the beginning of the idea of hell There is also 

i no doubt tliat the place was conceived as opposite in character to that of 

t the Vedic lieaven or paradise. In heaven there is continuous 

liglit. In hell there is blinding darkness. The heaven, is above. 

1 ■ : 1(V".' '■■■■■' 
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The hell is the nether world. - In one, live the Aryan sages. In the othei’i' 
the non- Aryan ignorant fools.- , 

One thing is clear. " In the ^ Rigveda Yama is not the god- of hell, vlt is' 
iYtVnfi,' .'the goddess of evils or' death,, who presides over the dark -place, far 
off, from .both the earth .and the heaven ; where the wicked , people . are 
sent and which afterwards came to be called the hell I 

But even in the Rigveda Yama seems to have been dreaded to some 
extent, and it happened this way. Though the MMs expected to go to 
.heaven after death, and though they have realised th.at. it is through deatli: 
that immortality could he obtained, yet they yearned for long lives on eaii'h 
and had a dread of death. Even Vasisiha, one of thegreatest 'of the Tedic. 
Msis, says : — 

May T not yet, O King Varuna, go down to the lions©' of eiay. — VII, 89. '1. ' 

Yama being the king of the next world, and even he 'Mmself and the Pife- 
having gone to heaven through the door of death, came to be connectkl 
with death and thus became an object of dread. 

ITT rfr 5pfr ST ssrfrtTT ^gftsar: i 

Tj-jiT TTcrer iiT|TT » T I 5= i a 

May your praiser (O Maruts) not be nnwelcoine like a wild animal in th© pastoe 
land, nor may he go to th© Yania^s path. — 38. 5. 

The owl and the dove were considered as Yama^s messengers and dreaded. 

sffireT^H^^sfms T T TS Hift ■ fTalll r 
W *!?TTne% ?r*TnT !T?fr ^ sgrut !! TO I I 8 

^S5T oRvtcf Tnfrrftrr Tift 3IT STJTW I 

^TfftTTTStfr ifenftr %s5t xRn^^ftrf j ii 

May what the owl is saying be ineffective and what the dove is saying who 
has settled near the hearth. 

VUio has sent it as Ms messenger, mav this salutation be to him, to Yama, 
to Death.— X. 165. 4. 

By ril^s drive away the dove who ought to be driven off. Being pleased \rith 
our offerings bring us, (O gods), food and cattle and drive away all the eidls 
from us. May the dove fly away, leaving our food. — 5. 

Mention is also made of the fetters of Yama like those of Vammi : — 

* '* ' *N ■ ' 

iff t 

Twsr II TO I «a I T^ 

May th© herbs release me from the sin of cursing j then from the sin I have 
. committed towards Far w«a ; ■ - - - 

And from Yama^s fetter and from, all the sins I have committed towards gods. 
X. 97. 16. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Siddlia Sena Divakara^ the 
author of Nyayavatara. 


Logic was mixed up with metaphysics and religion in the ancient .writ- 
ings of the Jainas as in those of other sects in India. 
The first Jaina writer on Pure Logic appears to have 
beeiiSiddha Sena Divakara. It was lie who, for tiie 
.first time among tlie Jainas, distinguished logic from the , cognate branches 
of learning by composing a metrical work called Nyayavatara ^ on Logic 
in' thirty-t-wo' stanzas. 

Siddha Sena Divakara is the famous author of the Sammati-tarka- 
sutra, wliicli is a Prakrta work on philosophy containing an elaborate discus- 
sion on the principles of logic. This author who belonged to the SVetambara 
(the white robed) sect has been mentioned by Pradyumna Su.ri (1000 A.D.) 
iiidiis Vicararsai‘a-p.rakanrn^^ 

. ' This famous logician, who^was a pupil of Yrddha-vadi Suri, received the 
name of Kumiida-candra ^ at the time of his ordinatioii. He is said to 
have' .split, by the. efficacy ■ of his prayers, the Liiiga (Brahmaiiical .symbol), 
of ' Riidra in the temple of Mahakala at Ujjaim, and to have called forth 
an image of Parsvanatlia by reciting: .his . Kalyana-mandira-stava. He is 
'believed to have converted king Yikramaditya to Jainaism, 470 years after 
the Nirvana of Mahavira.'^' The .- Jainas believe'that he was the spiritual 
tutor of that famous king, as .is- evident from the Kwndra-pdla-carifm mid 
other wwks. 

It ■ .may be noted here that :.Vikramiditya' of. Uj,|ainr has, been con- 


^ A inaiiiiscript of tli© Nyayavatai^a by Siddha Soiia Bivakara together wifch its 
coimiiieiatary called NySvavatSra-vivfti was kindly procured for me from Bliavaaagara, 
Bombay, by Venerable Bharrnavijaya and his pupil ludravijajd. For further informa- 
tion about this work see a notice of it in Peterson’s Fiffcli^ Report on Sanskrit MSS. 
p. 289. Til© notes, incorporated in this' paper for the elucidation of the translation, 
are all based on the Nyayavatara- vivrti. .. ... ■ 

■ 2- - - - ^ - - — yv... . 

wof T^g*Ti|i[T w i 

Miaa rd ^ ' tTg II ti 

(Vicara-sara-pmkamna, noticed by Peterson in Ms Third Report, p. 272.) 

SGiPrabhavakacaritraVIII, V, 57.' '• 

^ See KlatPs Pattavali of the Kharatara G-accha in the Indian Antiquary, Voi. 
XI, Sept. 1882, p. 247. 
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sidered by scholars .to. be' identical with Yasodharma Deva, king of Malwa, 
who 5 according to Alberuni, defeated the Huns at Korur in 533 ' A. D. The 
Chinese 'xhlgiim .Hweii-tshaing,-: who caroc to India in 629 il.B., says that 
a very, powerful king [presumably Vikraniaditya] reigned 60 years ^ , before 
his. arrival there. From these it appears 'that Siddha , Seiia^ Bivakara, who 
was. a contemporary of Vikramaditya, must have lived at IJjjain! about 
,550. A.B. ' ' ^ ' . '. . , 

.Legends and historical accounts show that Siddha Sena was the well- 
known Ksapanaka^ (the Jaina sage), who ador.ned the cou.rt of Yikrama- 
ditya and was one of the -Nine Gems {Nava Batna). Variliaiiiiliira the famous 
astronomer, who ivas another of the Nine Gems of the court of. Vikrama- 
ditya, lived between A.B. 505 ^ and A.D. 587, We are told that Ksapa- 
naka alias Siddha Sena was a contemporary of Varaliamihi.ra. ; so he must 
have flourished about the middle of the 6th centiiiy . 

There is an excellent commentary on the NySyavatara called, the Nyayl- 
vatara-vivrti by Canclraprabha Suri,-^ who also 
Caadmprabha^Son, belonged to the SVetambara sect and founded the 
'Ny%avatSra-vOT^^ Purnima Gacclia ^ in Saihvat 1159 or A.B. .1102., 
He wms a pupil of Jayasiiiiha Suri and preceptor ',0,1;. 
B'harmagliosa. He- wrote another . logical treatise called Prameya-ratna- ; 
kosa and a philosophical treatise called Barsana-siiddhi otlierwi.se called 
Samyaktva-prakarana. He was a great logician, and. in controversy,' 
■appeared as a lion before the opponents, who resembled ciephaiits.'?'. ', In' 
the introduction to his Nyayavatara-vivrti he has quoted the Buddhist 
logicians Bharniot tar a and Arc a^. and in the co.nclucling lines has .craved^ 
the mercy of Jina, 


^ Vide Beal’s Buddhistic Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 20. 

^siTrft g-miTT 5C3Tf3 # II 

( 0 yotirridabha rana ). 

5 Vide Dr. Thibaut’s iDtroduction to Pahcasiddhantika, p. xxx. yarahamihira 
chose 6'aka 427 or A.D. 505 as the abda-pinda of Ids astronomical calculation, 
showing tliereby that he lived about that time. So — 

ansgiTcrwatgr I 

ii e it 

(Pancasiddhantika, Chap. I, edited by Dr. G. Thibaut and Sudliakara Dvivedi.) 

See Peterson’s Fourth Report, p. xxvii, and Peterson 3, xvi. In the Nyayavatara- 
vivrti itself there is no mention of Candra-prabha SmI. I found somevvhere that he 
was the author of it. The authorship of the Nyayavatara-vivrti must liowever for the 
present remain an open question. 

6 See Dr. R^G. Bhandarkar’s Report 1883-84, p. 147. 

^ Vide Jainagama List, Bombay, p. 77 , and Peterson’s Third Report on Sanskrit 
MSa,Appendix,p. 9. - 

srarfg Tft^rgrsftgirfH: i 
gifi-ariggHigragr girferanrtwr gntm: ^ 

fg^sugg;. ii i ii 

(Dasavaikalika-tika by Tilakaearya, noticed in Peterson’s Fifth Report, p. 65.) 
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, . TEXT AND, TRANSLATION WITH NOTES. 

^ ^ II t II ■ 

' I, Fmmmia (valid kiiowledge) is the knowledge wliicli illtimines itself' 
and other things without any obstruction ; it is, divided as pmiycikm (direct 
knowledge , or peiTa3ptioii) and/ 'parote (indirect., knowledge) as knowables 
are ascertained ill. tavo^ w ■ . 

This de,finitiori sets aside the view of those Buddhists [Yogacaras] uiio maintain that 
knowledge I'lliiiiiines itself alone,' inasmuch as there is, according' to them,, no external 
object be,yoiid it. The same definition is also in direct opposition to the doctrine of 
the Xaiyayika, Hiniaihsaka. and otliers who hold that knowledge illumines the extem.a.1 
ol>ject alone, as it caniiot iUrnnine itself. The Jainas maintain that it I'-, only when know- 
ledge illurninos itself that it can take cognizance of the external oi>]e( i So according tFO 
them knowledge, like a. lamp, illumines itself as well as the object Ivuig outside it. 

'l/iiose wiiose sight !ia.s been obscured by darkness often see manv talse images, such 
as two niiuais, etc. ; men bewildered by sophism are found to beheve that every thing 
is momentary oi* the lilm. With a view to different-iare such kinds of false .knowledge 
fro,ui pmmttna (xmlid knowlodge) tiie phrase without obstruetioii been used. 

Pmmana (valid knowledge)' is ' divided 'he.re into pratgalcm (direct .knowledge) 
‘Amiparohm (i;iidi,reet knowledge) ineiudi.og in the latter (inference) and sahda 

(tlie verbal testi,M:ioi,iy). Tliis division contravenes tlie conclnsion of Carvaka ' that . 
tlicire is only one pmfmma, viz., pratyahsa (perception or direct knowledge), for,, 
pmiyakm caii,iiot be established as a pra-matta i3xe0]3t ;thr«;>iigh th,© medivim of th© parohsa 
(indirect knowledge). ...It also sets aside tliewiew of the Saiigatas (B.uddhists) who divide 
pmmayu into praiyakm (direct knowledge or perception) and an/umcma (inference) 
wdtiiout .any 'notice of (the verbal testimony). 

wn^BTf^ aia^tTw rra:.f h; i 

wrqr^ sr TifrafsTg is si ii 


2. PramamH and the practical use made of them are well known: there 
appears no neoessitj^ for giving any detinition of the pmriidim-s\ 

There was never a time wlien the acts of seeing, inferring, etc., were not performed. 
The use of these acts is also well known for.it is .through ' them,, that we can choose o'li© 
t,hi.iig' and reject another • thing. , So:.it.'apT>ears',si:ipe.r:fiuoiis ,'to explain the nature' of 
pramana (valid knowledge). : 

■nre^srr iWHsrsrf ■n’rrgr^ i 

^Tf arTfSfl'STmfw'i' II ^ II 

.3. The neeesEiity here for giving the definition of the well-loiown 
pra/nanas is to remove the stupidity from the mind of stupid people. 

Pramami (valid knowledge), ' though: well, kno'wn,.- is '©xplairied. he.r© to warn the 
foolish people from taking false ..knowledge 'as true. 



'iN II 8 II 


' 4 . ' 8iicii k,o.o\vl6dge that" /takes.' cog'nizaiice of objeets, riot beyond 
.the range „ of , the. senses, is direct, L.,nowiedge or perception) ; the 

other is known as parohsa (indirect knowledge) in reference to the manner 
of taking the cognizance. 

The words pratyaksa (direct knowledge) and parokm (indirect knowdedge) have 
been used here in their ordiiiary acceptations, namely, the first for sense-perceptions, 
and the second for inference and verbal testimony, In the ancient Jains scriptures. 
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however, praiyaksa {6imot knowledge) .signified ,perfe.ct knowledge .acquired by the 
soul (i 2 .rect ■ through meditation and not through /the channels of the senses, while 
parokm (indirect Imowledge) signified knowledge derived through .the medium of the 
senses* or signs .comprising , perception, inference and the verbal testimonj^ 

II II 

5. The knowledge determinant of that which is to. be proved {i.e,. the 
■major term called in Sanskrit sMhya), derived ■ throngii the mark (ie., the 
. middle, term ■ called in , Sanskrit liiiga) which' is inseparably connected 

with', the same, is . known : as ■■ (inference) ; being a prammia 

it is free from invalidity like perception (pra%aiw); 

Inference is of two kinds : (1) svarihanumana, inference for one’s own self, and 
(2) para'fthunumanaf .inference for. the sake of . others. The fir,st kind is the inference 
drawn In one’s own mind after having made repeated observations. Suppose that 
having repeatedly seen in the kitchen and other places, that where there is smoke there 
is fire, and having realised in his mind that there is a universal antecedence of fire in..,.' 
respect of smoke, a man afterwards goes to a hill and entertains a doubt as to whether 
or not there is fire in it. Instantly, -when he observes smoke on It, he recollects the in- 
separable connection between fire and smoke, and concludes in his mind that the hill 
has fire in it, as it has smoke on it. This is an inference for one’s own seif. The 
inference for the sake of others will be defined later on. 

This definition of inference, says the commentator, sets aside the view of certain 
writers [such as Dharmaklrti the Buddhist] who maintain that non-perception (anu- 
■paiabdM), identity (svabkdm) and causality [karya) are the marlcs or grounds of 
infereBce, or of certain other writers who hold the effect (kMrya), caiise {kamna)^ con- 
Jimction {samyoga), co-existence [samavaya)^ and opposition {wrodlia) to be such 
marks or grounds. The division of inference as (1) a priori {piirmvat, from cause 
to effect), (2) a posteriori {se^avat, from effect to cause) and (3) from analogy {smmn- 
yato-drstat perception of homogeneousness, that is, the recognition of the subject as 
being referrable to some class, and as being thence liable to have predicated of it 
whatever may be predicable of the class) [as given in the Nyaya-sutra of Aksapada 
Gautama] is also hereby set aside. 

s?r \ 

6. Since it is a prammia y pratyakm (perception), too, is not invalid, 
for, a prammia is invalid ” is an absurd expression. 

Some puddliists] who maintain that the world is true only from the practical or 
illusory point of view {lokasarhvHi), but false from the transcendental or absolute 
standpoint consider perception {pratyahsa) to be merely illusory and 

consequently invalid from the absolute standard of truth. But this view is opposed 
by the Jainas who maintain that tlie world is real from all standpoints and conse- 
quently perception is not invalid. 

isRicrirftwTW imsg; i 

iwm ii a ii 

7. Owing to the impossibility of all phenomena (external objects) 
being invalid, 'pramanais evidently a determinant of self and other things 
and serves to establish both. 

The world is not an illusion ; knowledge and its objects are ali reab 
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8. Knowledge arising from words, which taken in their proper 
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acceptance . .express real, objects not 'inconsistent .with what are establls.hecl 
by perception,., is known as sabda (the.-verbai testimony). 

&&)da. (tlie. word or verbal testimony) - is of two kinds, a? ^’s. (.1) ImtMha: {th^ 
knowledge .derived from a reliable .person), and (2) ..(the dmowledge, derived^ 

from seriptiir©). 


§. vTlie scripture , (.fe^m) is that which was invented (or first known) 
by. a 'Competent .person, which is not .such as to be passed o'ver by others, 
'which is not 'incompatible with the trriths derived .from perception, whicii 
i.'!:iiparts true instructions and which is profitable to ail men and. is preventive' 
o.f .the . evil path. 

T.his definition sets aside the view of those [Mimaihsakas] who maintain that th.e 
scripture [such .as the Veda] is eternal and was not composed 'by any human being. 
The scripture .eo'iild .'not i'i.av© been called a verbal testimony (mhda or word), iinless. 
it embocfied words of any particular person or' persons. 

trtm wrutwth grasi n 1 0 II 

10. Like tlie decision for oneself, tlie production of a decision in others 
is called by the learned ‘ knowledge for the sake of others’ {parartha- 
mmia) ; speech is designated as such by metaphor. 

Knowledge is of two kinds: (3) knowledge for one^s own seif ?/ 2 Sna), and 

(2) knowledge for the sake of others (parartha mana). The second is defined as that 
which produces decision or belief {ni^caya) in others, f.e., wKxch enables others to ascer- 
tain the nature of things. The “ word ” or “ speech ” {sabda or vahya) comes under 
this class, that is, it is knowledge for the sake of others, for it produces decision in 
others. It is true the “ word ” itself is not knowledge, but being the medium 
through which knowledge is conveyed to others, it is figuratively identified with 
knowledge. . ■ ' . 

. vm: 11 T 1 II 

11. Perception and inference having disclosed objects with which we 
are familiar and tliey being the means of communication to other people, 
both of them are knowledge 'for the sake of... others. 

Perception and inference .are as much knowledge for one’s own ' self {svariha fnana) 
m for the sake of others (parUrtha mana). They ceAled “ Imowledge for the sake 
of others ” because the results of perception- and inference arrived at by one’s own self 
can be eorammiicated to others through words. 

. , ii ii 

12. A statement expressive of the object ascertained by perception 
is . also called perception ; it is so called being the cause of the object’s 
manifestatio'n. ■' 

■ . As the result of perception can .be communicated to others through the word, the 
'Word. itself is figuratively. called perception.’ ■ For .instance,, th© deposition of a witness 
is taken by the Judge as equivalent to perception though inyruth the judge has not 
perceived the fact deposed to 

tL'.'/'..;. ^ 
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13. ' A statement, expressive of the reason (i.e,, mark or the middle term'' 
called hetii) which is inseparably connected with that which is to be proved 
{i,e. , the major term called sadhya) having been composed of the minor term 
(called paksa signifying a side or place), etc., is called an inference for tJie 
sake of others (pardrthdnumdna). 

Id an *■'' inference for the sake of others ” the minor term {pakm), etc., mnst be eX' 
plicitly set forth. The major term or proven ” {sadhya) is that which is to bo proved. 
The middle term or reason {hetii, Ivhga or sadhana) is that wliieli cannot exist"^ except 
in eonneetion with the major term or “ proven {sadhya or Imgi). The minor term 
or abode {paksa) is that with which the reason or middle term (Jietu) is connected, and 
whose connection with the major term {sadhya) is to be proved, Ii] a proposition 
the subject is tlie minor term {paksa), and the predicate the major term {scidliya). The 
folio wing is an inference for the sake of others : — 

(1) This hill (minor term) is full of fire (major term) — proposition (pmfiju.a) ; 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term) ; 

(3) whatever is full of smoke is full of fire. Just as tiie kitchen (example, 

drstunta) ; 

(4) 6*0 is this hill full of smoke (application, upanaya) ; 

(5) ihercjore this hill is full of fii*e (eonelusioii, nigamana). 

The above is a mediocre {niadhyama) form of an “ inference for the sake of others.” 
Her© the minor term {;paksa), the major term {sadhya), the middle term {hetu) and 
example {drsfdnta) have been used. The worst {jaghanya) form of an inference .for 
the sake of others ” consists in a mere statement of the reason or middle term {ketu) 
besides the major term {sadhya) and tlie minor term {paksa), thus : — 

(1) This hill (minor term) is full of fire (major term) ; 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term). 

The best {uttania) form of an inference for the sake of others consists in the state- 
ment of the following ten parts or members {dasdvayava) ; (1) proposition {pratijila) ; 
(2) correction of the proposition {pratijud-hiddhi) ; (3) reason or middle terra {hetii) ; 
(4.) correction of the reason or middle term {hetn-huMM); (5) example {drsfmita) ; (6) 
correction of the example {drstdnta-hiddhi) ; (7) ap^rlication {upanaya) ; (8*) correction 
of the application (iipanai/u-^^tdd/iz) ;.( 9) conclusion {nigamana) oxid (iO) correction of the 
conclusion {nigamana-suddhi). 

Any form containing less than ten members down to five is called mediocre 
{madhyama). 

leriHi’WtTTO: I 
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14. Falcsa (the minor term) is that whicli is asserted to be connected 
with the (major term or) sadhya and is not excluded hj perception, etc. : 
it is to be used here (in an inference for the sake of otliers) as exhibiting 
an abode of the reason (i.e., the middle term called hehi). 

Some philosophers hold that the minor term {paksa) is not an essential part of an 
inference. But this view, according to the Jainas, is untenable, it being absolutely 
necessary to state the minor term {paksa) in an inference. 

WT II ^ li 

15. Otherwise owing to a misconception as to the abode of tlie reason 

paksa or minor term) as intended by the dis]Dutaiit, his reason {IieM 

or middle term) may appear to his opponent as absurd. 

If any disputax^t does not explicitly state the minor terxn {paksa), his reason might 
he misundei’stood by his opponent, e.g, : — 

(1) This hill (minor term) is full of fire (major term) 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term). 
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Til© above inference, if the minor 'term is- omitted, will assume the following 

form 

(1) Fiill of, fire (majoiV term) ; , ^ . ' 

(2) beeaiise full of smoke (middle term). 

Here the opponent might not at once, recollect any abode or place (niiiior term, 
pakm) in which the fire and smoke abide, in union, and .might, mistake a lake, for such an 
abode. In such a ease' the whole argument, will be misunderstood., 

srsrer trftfewfr: t 
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16. , A man w'lio has come 'to .behold the exce,Ilence o.f .an' arclier w,ill 
,liav-e to behold, the opposite of it, if the archer hits witliout fixing an aim. 

Just, as a clever archer, with a view- to preventing his arrow from going to a; wrong, 
di,r 0 ct,ioii, fixes his aim befox-e hitting, so a skilful di.sputant in order to"av<^id bei,ng 
inisuuderstuod, should in stating an inference, xnention the inirior ttn'o:: (■pirdv\yi) with 
which the major term {sadJiyn) and the middle term {hstu) are both eoEiriceted*. 

m mm. nftifrOTniftr art i - 

17. The reason (or the middle term -he., hef/ti) may be used to show con- 
iiectioii. or tlie opposite of it ; in either of these two ways t,l,ie sSdhya ' (tliat 
wiiioh is to be proved.) can be proved. 

The reason or rhiddle term {keiii) can bo'used in tw'o w-ays a.s follows : ( 1) the reason 
or middle term {Mtu) may e.xist only if the major term {sadhya) existed, such as in, the 
proposition '"‘ here there is fire because there is smoke,” the smoke (middle term) 
may exist only if tliere is fi,re (major term) ; and (2) the .x^eason or middle terxn {hetu) 
can,iiot exist if tlic major term. (,s‘ad/?.ya) . does not exist, such as in the propo.sition hei'e 
there is fire because otherwise there could not be any smoke the smoke (middle 
term) ciOo,ki not have existed if there had been no fire (niaj or ten'll). 

^ ffpris ^t^wrerrimrsEifi: ii <i= n 

18. Where the inseparable eonnection of the major term (mdhya) 
and middle term {sadJbmia oy hetu) in shown by homogeneouBiiess {sadJiar- ■ 
■mya), the example is called a homogeneous one on account of the connec- 
tion (between tJiose terms.) being recollected.' 

An example (drsiantti) is a familiar case. which reassure.s the i,nsepa.:rable connection '. 
{vyapti) Ijetween the inujor termf sadhya) and the middle term {hetu). It is of two kinds ; 
(!) homogeneous {sadharmya)^ and (2) heterogeneous hmtdharmya). The homogeneous 
example k that whidi reas.sures the eomieetion ) by liomogcneousness {sadharmya) 

thus.; — .." - . . 

(1) This hill is full of fire (major term) ; 

(2) because it is fiili of (middle term) ; 

(3) just as the kitchen (homogeneous exa'tnple). 

Here the fire and smoke abide homogeneously in the kitciien. 

UTW ftrs f ’ gqi t w i 
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19. Tlie lieterogeiieou.s example -'is .that which shows that the absence 
of t,he major term, (.sad/w/a) is .followed by. the absence of the middle term. 

The heterogeneous example reassures tha connection {^yapti) by contrariety, that 
is, by showing that the afoseneo of the major term (sadhya) is attended by tli© absence 
of the middle term {hetu)t thus 

(1) This hill has no smoke (major term) ; 

(2) because it has no fire (middle term) ; 

(3) just as a lake (heterogeneous example). 
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■ 20. ' Logicians maintain that to cite an example from outside is useless 
as . that which is to be proved (sddhya) can be proved through internal in- 
separable connection {antar-vyafti) even without such example. 

Internal inseparable "'connection {antar-Dyapti) occurs when the minor tomi 
{palcsa) itself as the common link of the middle term {hetii) and the major term [sadJiya) 
shows the inseparable conner-tion between them, thus: — 

(1) This hill (minor term) is full of fire (major term) ; 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term). 

Hero the inseparable connection between the fire and smoke is shown b.7 the Ivill 
(minor term) which is their common ground. 

External insepax'able connection [hahir-'vyapti) occurs wiien an examiple {dfs- 
tania) from outside is introduced as the common link of the middle term (kett^) and 
the major term (sadhya) to reassure the inseparable connection betw’een them thus : — 

(1) This hill is full of fire (major term) ; 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term) ; 

13) just as a kitchen (example). 

Here the kitchen, which forms no essential part of the inference, is introduced 
fi'om outside as the common link of the fire and smoke to reassure the inseparable con- 
nection between them (the fire and smoke). 

Some logicians [such as Vasubandhu] hold that that which is to be proved, that 
is, the “ pi'oven ” or the major term (sadhya), can be established by the internal 
inseparable connection {antar-vydpli) alone, so the pointing out of the external in- 
separable connection (bahir-vyapti) is superfluous. Other logicians go so far as to say 
that even if tlie minor term {pahqa) is not used* there wifi be no impossibility in 
ostablishin.g the “ proven or major term {sddhya). 

(1) This hill (minor term) is full of fire (major term) ; 

(2) because it is full of smoke (middle term) ; 

(3) just as a kitchen (example). 

In the above example just as a kitchen,” that is, the example, is, according 
to these logicians, superfluous. Even the minor term {pcikm) can, according to them, 
b® dispensed with thus — 

(1) Full of fire (major term) ; 

(2) because full of smoke (middle term). 

Even hero where there is no minor term {paksa)^ the exampio {drstania).^ according 
to them, is useless. 

n: WTWT^tsf^ I 

2L If that of wdiich the major term or predicate {sadhya) is affirmed 
is opposed by evidence [lihga), the public understanding, one’s own state- 
ment, etc., we have that which is known as the fallacy of the minor term 
or thesis (Paksa-bhasa) of which there are many varieties. 

The semblance or fallacy of the minor term or thesis {palcsdbhma) arises when 
one predicates of the minor term (paksa) that w-hieh is yet to be proved to the 
opponent, or which is incapable of being proved, or when it is opposed to perception 
and inference, or inconsistent with the public understanding or incongruous with one’s 
own statement, thiis . 

(1) “ The jar is corporeal {paudgalikay^ -'-this is a conclusion which is to bo 

proved to the opponent. 

(2) “ Every thing is momentarj'' *’ — this is a Saugata (Buddhist) doctrine which, 

according to the Jainas, is incapable of being proved. 

^3) “ The general (sdmdnya) and particular {visesa) things aj^e without parts, are 
distinct from each other and are like themselves alone ” — this is opposed 
to perception. 

(4) ‘ There is no omniscient being ” — this is, according to the Jainas, opposed 

to inference. 
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(5) “ Tlie sister,, is to betaken, as wife ” — this is inconsistent with, the public 
understanding. „ ' „ , 

{6) AH: things are non-existent — this is incongraous with one's own state- 
ment.,' 

22. The reason the middle term' called hetu) h.as ,beeii' .defined 'as, 
that which cannot' exist except' in connection with the'iiiirJor,,ter.i:ii 

the fallacy of the reason {hetvuhJiasa) arises from noii-concepti on, doubt ot„ 
iaisoonceptio:n about it (the middle term). 

, (I.) This iiill is full of fire (major 'term) ; 

(2) because it is full, of smohe (iniddie term). 

in this example ‘‘ smoke ” is the middle term or reason {hetu) caiiuut. exist 

except in an insepai'able eomiaction (union) with “ih-e” which is the rnajoT* teru) irndhya). 

If f II 5^^ II ' 

23. That 'wliich has not yet been established is called '' t'he 'luipro'ved 

(asiddha) ; that which is possible only in the opposite way is called '' the 
iiioonsistent ” (viruddha) ; that which ,can;be explained in one ' way as 
well as in the opposite way is called uncertain ” {mimM>niika),'‘ ' ■ 

Sembianco of the reasoti. or fa'iiacy of the rniddlo term {hetv'abh'Q.sa) 'i'& of t-hree^ kli'ids 
as follows : — . , , 

(1) The unproved {aaiddlia) such as: ‘"the sky-lotus is fragrant because it 

has the generic property of lotuses.” Here the reason, viz.^ the sky- 
iotus [which is unreal] has the generic property of lotuses, is unproved. 

(2) The inconsistent such as : “ this is fiery because it is a body of 

water.” Here the reason alleged is opposed to what is to be established. 

(3) The imcertain (anaikantika) such as : ‘’"all tilings arc momentary because 

they are existent.” Hero the reason alleged is uncertain because ‘ exis- 
tence’ may or may not be a proof of mcmentariness, for, an opponent 
might equally argue ; all things are eternal because they are existent.” 

24. Logicians liiwe declared that fallacies of the examine (drstmitd- 
b'hdm) ill the homogeneous form arise here from an imperfect middle* term 
or from a defect in the major term^ etc. 

Fallacies of the liomogeneous example {mdharmya dfstantabhaaa) arise from a defect 
in the major term {sadliya) or middle term (/feiu) or both or from doubt about them, 
thus 

(1) Inference is invalid (major term), because it is o. somxe of knmvledye. (middle 

term), like perception (homogeneous example). 

Here the ©xainpie involves a defect in the major term {sadhya)^ for, perception is 
not invalid. 

(2) 'Perception invalid (major term), because it is a source of true knowledge 

(middle term), like b. dream (homogeneous example). 

Here the example, involves a defect m the middle term (hetu}^ for, a dream is 
not S' souro© of true knowledge.', 

(3) The omniscient being is not existent (major term), because he is not appre- 

hended by the se7ises (middle term), iilvc a jar (homogeneous example). 

, " Here, 'the example involves a defect inbo'tb.the.majo.r and middle terms ((&'Sd%a' 
and hetu)f for, the jar is both existent and apprehended by the smses. 

(4) This person is devoid of passions (major term), because he is (middle 

term), like the man on the street (homogeneous example)^ 
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Here, the^ example iavolves doubt. as to the validity . of the major term, for, it 
is doubtful whether the man on the street is devoid of passions. 

(5) This pe,rsoii is mortal (major term), because he is full of passions (middle,; 

term), like the wan on (homogeneous exaiiipie). 

Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of the middle term, for, it 
is doubtful whether the man on the street is devoid of passions. 

(6) This person is not omniscient (major term), because he is fiiU of passions 

(middle term), like. the man on the street (liomogeiieous example). ' 

Here the example involves doubt as to the validity of both the major and middle 
terms, for, it is doubtful whether the man on the street is full of passions and not 
onmiscient. 

Some unnecessarily lay down three other kinds of fallacy of the homogeneous 
example (sad/mrw;i/a-d.rs^5ni?a6/msa), vis. : — : 

(1) Unconnected [ananvaya], such as: This person is full of passions (major 

temi), because h© is a (middle terni), like a W/aW' m ilifa^ad/?.a 

(example). 

Here though a certain man in Magadha is both a speaker and full of passions, yet 
there is no inseparable comieotion between being a speaker ’’ and “ being full of pas- 
sions..” 

(2) Of coinieetion unshown (apradam^am*a 2 /a), such as : — 

^ennd is non-eternal (major term), because it is adventitious (middle temi) 
as a jar (example). 

Here ' though there is an inseparable connection foetwen “ adventitious ” and 
“ non-eternal” yet it has not been showm in the proper form, as : — 

Whatever is adventitious is non-eternal as a jar.” 

[Dignaga the Buddhist urged the necessity of converting the exairipie into a 
universal proposition with a view to show the connection between the middle term and 
major term in the proper form.] 

(3) Of contrary connection (viparlianvaya) , st5ch as : — 

Sound is non eternal (major teinn), because it is adventitious (middle term). 

Here if the inseparable eoimection (vyapti) is shown thus— 

Whatever is non-eternal is adventitious as a jar,” instead of thus — 

Whatever is adventitious is non-eternal as a ja.r, ” the example would 
involve the fallacy of contrary connection. 

f |T5?5?Vsri i 

Sit I! 

25. Logicians have declared that fallacies of the example in tlie 
heterogeneous form arise when the absence of the major term {sadhya) or the 
middle term (sadlicma or hetu) or both is not sliown or when there is a doubt 
about them. 

The fallacy of the heterogeneous example {imidhmin-ya-drstaniabhasa) is of six 
kinds, thus : — 

(1) Inference is invalid (major term), because it is a source of true hnowledge 

(middle term) ; whatever is not invalid is not a source of true knowdedge 
as a dream (heterogeneous example). 

Here the example involves in the heterogeneous form a defect in the major term 
{sadhya) t for, a dream is really invalid though it has been cited as not Invalid. 

(2) Perception is non-reflective or nirvikalpalm (major term), because it is a source 

of true hioivUdge (middle term) ; whatever is reflective or savilcalpaka 
is not a source of true knowledge, as inference (heterogeneous exampie). 

Here tlie example involves in the heterogeneous form a defect in the middle 
term (sadhana), for, inference is really a source of true knowTedge though it has been 
cited as not such. 

(3) Sound is eternal and ‘mn-eternal (major term), because it is an existence (middle 

term) ; whatever is not eternal and non-eternal is not an existence, 
as a jar (heterogeneous example). 
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.Here the example involves in tiie heterogeneous form a defect -in . both .the major 
and middle terms and sMhana), for, the.J-ar ishoth “ eternal aiid .non- eternal.,”. 

and:“ an "existenee.” 

(4) H^apila' is llotvomnis‘e^■e^^^ (major term),- heeaiise he .is . a , noii-propoiincler of 

/oirr no5^e (middle ■terni) ;'.. whoever is not non-omniscient if not 

iioii-propo under of the four noble truths, m Buddha (the heterogeneous 
exampie). 

.Here the example i.iivoivea in, the negative form -a do'ubt aS' to the validity. of the 
-ma.jo.r to.rm {sadhya), for, it is., doubtful whether Buddha was omniscient. ■ - 

(5) This person is (major term),. becaiiBe he is ftiU of 'pemiom 

(middle te.rm) ; whoewer is not un- trustworthy is not full of passions, as 
Buddha (heterogeneous' example). 

Hera the example involves doubt as to the validity of the' middle - teim.; 
i:oi% it is do iibfti.ll whether Buddlia is not full of passions.. 

(6) Kapila is not devoid of (major term), because lie did not give id 

own flesh to the /i?/repr// (middle term) ; whoever is devoid of passions G’ive=» 
his own fiesli to r,he liungry, as Buddha {heterogeneous example). 

He.ro the example Involves doubt as to the validity of both the major and middle 
terms {sad'hya and saUfana), for it is dotibtful whether Buddha was devoid, of passions 
ai.id gave his own (lesh to the lii-ingTy. 

Some ■unnecessarily lay do\v.ii three other kinds of fallacy of t.he heterogeneous 
Bxmriple {vafdhaeinya-dostmitdhhasa), viz. : — 

(1) IJnsc parated {civyaHrehi) : This person is. not detroid of passions (major, term),. 

because he 'i.s a,- speaker (middle -term) ; ,whoever is devoid of passions , i.s 
not a speaker, as a piece of stone (heterogeneous example). 

Here tl sough a piece of stone is both devoid of passions ” and not a speaker/* 
yet there is no unavoidable separation {vyatireka-vydpti] bettreen “ devoid of passions ’’ 
and' *Va, .speaker.'”' 

(2) Of separation unshown {apradarnta<yyaiireka) : 

Soitiid is non-eternal (major term), because it is adventitious (middle term) ; 
just as, (example). 

Here though there is an unavoidable separation between “ adventitious ” and 
.ete,mal/’ yet it has not been shown in the pi*oper' form, such as ; Whatever is not 
advemtitious is eternal, just as ether.”' 

[Dignaga the Buddhist urged the necessity of converting the heterogeneous 
example into a universal negative proposition with a view to point out the connection 
of the middle term and major term]. 

Oi eoBtmiy sopLitedlon imparUfi-nyatire 

Sound is not eternal term), because it is (middle 

term); whatever is eternal is not adventitious, just as (example). 

Here the cxamjile has been put in a contrary w'ay, for, the proper form should 
have been : Whatever .is- not ■adveiititiou.s is ete.mal,.Just as ether/' 

ly® f II n 

■26.. Refutation {dusema) :is.the pointing out of the aforesaid fallacies 
in the I’easouing of an opponent ; but it is called a semblance of a lefuta- 
tion {dumfjdbhdsa) tvlieii the reasoning is really devoid of defects. 

A disputant is said really to refute his opponent, if tlie former can detect in the 
reasoning of the latter any (>f tlie fallacies aforementioned. But it will bo a mere seni- 
blance of refutation if he ascribes to his opponent fallacies which he has not really 

Gommitte.d. ■ ■ , ' 

qgi xRRtait i 

Bar?r ii sis h 

27. That which is characterised as free from all obstructions and 
shines as the absolute is called (supreme or transcendental) perception ; it 
uniiiteiTuptedljr illumines tlie nature of all objects. 
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/{pratj^ahm) is used in two senses : (I) supreme or transceiideiitai {pant- 
and (2) prac&^^ (vyavahariha). The practical perception consists of the 
knowledge acquired by the, soul tlrrough the channels of the senses' such as the visual 
knowledge,, auditory knowledge,' etc. Transcendental perception .is the knowledge 
acqihred. by the soul direct thi-ough .meditation without the intervention of the senses 
or': signs.' ■ ■ 

imro^ m ^ ! 

.28; Tlie immediate effect of^ prmjimm (valid knowledge) is' ■the 
removal of ignorance ; the' mediate effect, of the absolute knowledge is bliss 
and equanimity while that of the ordinary practical know,ledge is the facility 
to select or reject. 

Pramana (valid knowledge) is of two kinds : (1) kemla, absolute and (2) ordinary. 
The immediate eSect of both is the cessation of ignorance. The mediate effect of the 
absolute knowledge is happiness and equanimity, while that of tho ordinary knowledge 
is the facility which it affords us to choose the desirable and reject tiie undesirable. 

®rcT*. II ti 

29. Since things have many characters (that is, may be conceived from 
many points of view), they are the objects of all-sided knov/ledge (omni- 
science) ; but a thing conceived from one particular point of view' is the 
object of naya (or one-sided knowledge). 

Objects, whether intrinsic or extrinsic, possess many different characteristics and 
may be taken from different standpoints. They are understood in their entire cha- 
racter by omniscience alone, while to take them from a certain standpoint is the scope 
of nay a (the one-sidod method of comprehension). 

Naya (the one-sided method of comprehension) is of seven lands mentioned below : — 

(1) Naigama (the n on-distinguished) is the method by urhich an object is taken 

in its generic and specific capacities not distinguished from each other. 
For instance, by the term “ bamboo ” one may understand a number of 
properties, some of which are peculiar to its own species, wiiile the remain- 
ing ones are possessed by it in common with other trees such as a mango, 
jack, banyan, etc., without any distinction being made between these two 
classes of properties. The Nyaya and Vai^esika schools of philosophy 
foEow the Naigama naya, 

(2) Samgralia (the generic) is the method by wdiich the generic properties alone 

are taken into consideration without any cognizance of the particular 
properties which, independent of the former, are non-entities, like 
sky-fiowers. Thus, when we speak of a mango, jack or bamboo, we mean 
that it is a tree. The Advaita and Samkliya systems of philosophy 
follow the samgraha naya, 

(3) Vyavahara (the practical) is the method by which the x>raetical or particular 

alone, is considered, for the general without the particular is a non-entity 
like the horn of a hare. On being asked to bring a tree, can anybody 
bring the tree in general ? Ko, he can bring only a particular tree 
such as a mango, jack or bamboo. 

The Carvaka philosophy follows the Vyavahara naya. 

(4) y.jti-suira (the straight expression) is the method "by which a thing, as it exists 

at present, is considered without any reference to the past or future. It 
is useless to ponder over things as they were in the past or will become 
in the future. All practical purposes are served by the thing itself as it 
exists at the present moment. For instance, a man, %vlio was formerly 
(in a previous birth) my son, is now born as a prince somewhere else ; he 
is of no practical use to me now. So the Rju-sut7'a recognises only the 
entity itself {bhava) and does not consider the name {nama)^ image {stha- 
pana) or the constituent cause (dravya). For instance, a poor cowherd, 
if he bears the name of Indra^ does not thereby become the lord of 
heavens. An image of a king cannot accomplish the function of the king 
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,!iittiseif. „ The causes in me %viiich will lead' to my, accepting a diiierent 
, kind of : body in a future birth cannot enable me to enjoy that body now. 
Some hold that the atoms alone are true, while practically it is the 
aggregates or lumps alone that are true. This is which is 

iollo,wed,by the Buddhists.' ■ 

(5) Shhda (the verbal) consists in using,. a word in a conventional sense and not: 

according to its etymological derivation. Thus the word usually, 

, or in - its conventional sense,- means “ enemy while etymologically 
a destroyer.” The grammaiians are the followers of this method. 

(6) S.amabhimdha (the subtle) consists in, making . nice distinctions, among-, the 

synonyms, applying each name' appropriately according to their etymolo- 
gical derivation. The grammarians are the followers of this method. 

I'l) Mmmhhuta (the such-like) consists in naming a -thing only when it possesses 
. its practical efficiency. Thus a man should be named , if he 

actually possesses strength (mhii) implied by the name. The, gram- 
marians are the followers of this method. 

30. llie knowledge which determines the full meaning of a-n object 
tlirough the employment, in the scriptural method, of one-sided nmjas, is 
called SyMvMa-smta, 

The iruta or scriptural knowledge is of three lands, mas. ; (1) false lieax*ing or 
knowledge {mithya-sruta}, such as that derived from the scripture of the bad 
Tirthikas ; (2) hearing of the one-sided method {naya-sruia), that is, the knowledge 
derived from that part of the Jaina scripture which teaches us to comprehend things 
from any particular standpoint ; and (3) hearing of the all-sided method {syad-vada- 
imta), that is, the knowledge derived from that part of the Jaina scripture which teaches 
us to comprehend things from all-sided standpoints. The naya-bvuta (knowledge of the 
one-sided method) has been described in the previous verse. The syad-vada (know- 
ledge of the all-sided method) is described below :~— 

SyM-vddu, which literally signifies assertion of ]3ossi bill ties, seeks to ascertain the 
meaning of things from all possible standpoints. Things are neither existent 
nor non-existent absolutelj^ A thing may be said to exist in a certain way 
and to be non-existent in another way, and so forth. Syad-vdda examines 
things from seven points of view, hence the doctrine is also called sapta-bhangl- 
naya (seven-fold paralogism). It is stated as follow^s : (1) May be, it is {aydd- 
asti ) ; (2) may be, it is not (syM-ndsti) j (3) may be, it is and it is not {ayad-aati- 
nZiaii) ; (4) may be, it is indescribable ; (5) maybe, it is and 

yet indescribable {sydd-asti m avaktavyanca) ; (0) may be, it is not and also in- 
describable {sydd ndstica avaktavyanca) ; (7) may be it is and it is not and also 
indescribable {syddasti ca ndsti ca avaktavyanca). ' 

When a thing is to bo established we say ‘‘'it is,” when it is to be denied, we say 
it is not.” When a thing is to be established and denied in turn, we say it is and 
it is not.'" When a thing isjo be established and denied simultaneously, we say “ it 
is indescribable.” When a thing is to be established and yet described indescribable, 
W 0 say ” it is and yet inde.seribable.” When a thing is to be denied and also de- 
clared as indescribable, we say “ it is not and also indescribable.” When a thing is 
to be established and denied as well as declared indescribable at the same time, we 
say ” it is and it is not, and also indescribable.” Sydd which signifies “ may be ” 
denotes ail tlieso seven possibilities, that is, a thing may be looked upon from one of 
rke above seven points of view, there having been no eipith alternative. 

wmm i 

31. The spirit (soul or jlva} is the knower, doer aiidenjoyer, illumines 
.>elf and others, undergoes changes of condition, is realised only in self- 
cfoiisciousness and is diferant from the earthy etc. 

The soul {atman or jlva) has knowledge and so is different from knowledge itself. 
As an enjoyer and doer the soul of the Jaina philosophy is different from that of the 
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Samkhya philosophy. The soul of the' Jamas is 'described^ as undergoing changes of' 
■cpnditioa.," In this respect it is different from that of the HySya and Vaiik^sika philfj-, 
'sophy," 

w«inf?aiar’^*i5ni?f*iTJ5tT%ra5T 1 

pfg^Tfq n » 



32. This system of pramd'tM, etc. , is begimiingless and endless ; though 
familiar to all persons in every day practice it is yet explained here. 

This shows that the world as conceived by the Jainas is eteniai. 

i I, beg to acknowledge with thanks that Mr. C. Russell, M. A. lias kindly iieipeti 
me with a number of suggestions and corrections v/iiile this paper w-is going througli 
the ' press.— S. 0. VidyIbhusana. ■ ■ ^ 

NOTE. 

[MaharmhopadJiyaya Dv. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. iiiai n tains ii ©re that Siddiia- 
sena Divakara \vas identical with the well-known Ksapanaka. This view perfectly eoni- 
mends itself to me. There is proof enough that Siddliasena w-as a Jaina sage and live! 
in the court of Viki’amaditya. That lisapanaka was on© of the Nine Gems of the 
court of Vikramaditya is also very widely known, and it remains only to prove that 
he was a J aina sage. We have instances enough in the Paiicatantra where the Jaina 
ascetics are niciuiamed as Ksapanaka. The following instances from the Avadana- 
kalpalata will show that the Buddhists also designated the Jaina ascetics as 
Ksapanaka; — 

MJTg^fTfta i 
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The Shu'ubiyyah Movement in Islam : its Origin, 
its Growth, and its Results. 

By , Mr. S. Khltda Bokhsh. M.A., B.C.L. 

1 . 

Tfie history' of a nation, apart from the liistory of its social and politi- 
eai movements, would only illuminate a few yards of the giiminedng path- 
way of humanity, leaving the large tracts of human thoughts and a-si^ira- 
tions, slowly maturing to bloom, neglected and uiirevealed. Without it, 
lustory indeed would degenerate into arid annals or a lifeless compila- 
tion. Our conception of history, therefore, is no longer tliat of a pano- 
lama of battle-fields, or siiecessful campaigns, or humiliating retreats. 

Iiave a more exalted conception of history and its province. We regard it 
as the quintescence of national thoughts and national aspirations, linking one 
age to another in one coinpaot and homogeneous whole. Whatever may 
be the differences and divergences, certain broad features stand out in bold 
outlines, common to ail nations and to all ages. In every nation at a cer- 
tain stage of its national existence the emancipated intellect has asserted 
its rights and privileges, has dreamt dreams of liberty and fraternity, and 
fias made an effort to shake off the tutelage or to remove the obstacles 
that lay in the path of its progress. Among the progressive nations of the 
world the intellect has triumphed in its efforts ; while with others the 
movement has either been prematurely smothered or stifled, or, on account 
of unfavourable circumstances, has died a natural death. Such has spe- 
cially been the case with the East where religion and tyranny liav^e always 
conspired together to keep the mind and the intellect in a degrading sul)- 
servience. We propose to discuss, in this paper, the history of that inter- 
esting movement ill Mam known as the Shu^ubiyyah movement, and consi- 
der the causes which led to its origin, its growth, and ffnally to estimate 
its results upon the Islamic C4ovemment. Its importance in the history of 
Islam can scarcely be exaggerated as it was one of the few potent factors 
which smote the Arab supremacy through and through, and wliicli sowed tlie 
seeds of disloyalty and disaffection, bearing their fruits in tlie rise of 
Abu Muslim and the overthrow of the Omayyad rule. Ostensibly tiu^ 
Sliu^ubiyyites were those foreign converts to Islam who, while advocating 
the excellence of their own respective nationality, refused to acknowledge 
the superiority of tlie Arabs ; but the Shu^ubiyyah movement was not mere- 
ly a literary warfare waged between the Arabs on the one hand and the for- 
eign converts on the otlier, but a political movement having its origin and its 
basis in the political conditions of the times. The Muslim Empire was 
composed of a lieterogeneous jjopulation abounding in variations of tem- 
perament, laitli, laws, habits and traditions ; a good portion of which, either 
from genuine conviction or sheer necessity, had accepted Islam. Though 
Islam had placed these converts on a footing of absolute equality with the 
Arabs, they yet, to their cost, found that the Islamic teachings of equal- 
ity and brotherhood were more ' a counsel of perfection ’ than a precept to 
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be followed and observed by the House o£ Omayyah. This large and ever- 
growing population lay prostrate under the feet of a tyrannous goveminent, 
and silently resented the imperious dictation and supercilious haughtiness 
of their rulers. Their hearts bled at the miseries of the time and their : 
blood boiled at its injustice. The history of this movement, therefore,' is 
the history of a long estrangement and mutual distrust between the 
Arab Imperialism symbolised in the Omayyad government and the foreign 
converts to Islam who were ever and anon striving for the recognition of 
their rights as Muslims and for a direct participation in the state polities 
as feilow-citizens. 

When Mohamed stamped out the Arab heathenism and with it hushed 
in^o silence the tribal feuds and jealousies, he proclaimed the brotlier- 
hood of all Muslims irrespective of rank and birth. The doctrine of 
equality of all Muslims so positively preached by the Prophet and so nobly 
upheld by his two immediate successors was quite foreign and distasteful 
to the Arab aristocrats, the custodians of Arab heathenism, even after the 
triumph of Islam, but so long as the Prophet lived and his two successors 
reigned they were kept well within bounds, and the doctrine of equality 
of ail Muslims was not only an academic proposition but a literal truth. 
With the accession of Othman things changed, and changed for the worse. 
The Arab aristocrats apportioned among themselves the most lucrative 
governorships land the i most profitable government posts. For the rule 
of Islam was substituted the rule of Arab aristocracy, and the contrast be- 
tween the two — owing to the sudden change — was only too apparent and 
glaring. Instead of the Caliphs Abu Bakr and Omar, men of candid 
gaze, of fearless heart, of deep compassion, and infinite concern, the 
Islamic world had at its head the weak but well-meaning Othmam, wanting 
alike in strength of character and firmness of resolve, and unwittingly 
playing into the liands of his formidable kinsmen. Hence the conspiracy 
against him and his subsequent tragic death. It is scarcely necessary for 
me to go into that^ deeply stained page of Muslim histor,y dealing with 
tile caliphate of AH and his sanctimonious son, and the final triumph of 
Muawiah, the governor of Syria. With the rise of Muawiah fresh prob- 
lems pressed for solution. The rapid conquests of Islam had widened the 
ever-growing circle of new converts. Were these to be accorded perfect 
equality with Arab Muslims as conceded by Islam and its first two 
Caliphs ? Tlie Aral) aristocracy^ freed from the shackles imposed by the Pro- 
phet and his two immediate successors, and in fact in possession of the su- 
preme powers of the State, could not, for a moment, endure or tolerate such 
a levelling doctrine of equality. For them it w’as an inconceivable proposi- 
tion and an astounding claim which called for equality between the free 
born of the pure Arab race and a foreigner, an. Ajami. Filled with the 
ideals of Paganism which set a value on toth and descent, inconceivable 
hj the moderns, they would not hear of any such concession, but held fast 
to their notions of exalted superiority, and looked dowm with contempt 
upon the newly enlisted band of Muslim converts. If such was the un- 
bending attitude of the Arab aristocracy, let us now look generally into the 
position of the foreign converts to Islam. They had not only great wealti) 
at their command, but in consequence of their many-sided activities — 
literary, scientific and professional — ^they had early secured an undoubtedly 
important position in Muslim society which, in spite of the contempt in 
which they were held, did not fail to cause uneasiness to Muawiah and to 
make the Caliph Abdul Malik sigh for the future of the Arabs. The exis- 
tence of such a feeling between the rulers and the ruled was not likely to- 
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create sympathy in : tlie one or confidence in the otiier, and throiigliout the 
Omayyad.. dynasty, . :we ... notice the ' .gulf ' widemiig more' and more and 
estrangement growing. deeper and deeper between the two classes* In the 
consciousness. . of military strength the Omayyads forgot that no govern- 
ment could.; continue for any length of. time' which rested solely on military 
support ; for force in^ one sense is always^ on the side, of tlie governed, and 
government in a sense is always, dependent upon opinion/''^ A strik- 
ing illustration of this statement' of Hume does the liistoiy of the Omayyads 
offer.; 'The constant quarrels'of the .North and the South Arabian tribes : tlie 
opposition of the pietist party to the ungodlike and iinrigliteous goveriiiiient 
of the House of Omayyah ; the ■ frequent risings of the Kharljites bitterly 
.hostile to the ruling dynasty ; added to these the silent yet powerful' dis- 
content of. the foreign, converts wdio alternately cast in their 'lot with t.he 
pietists, the .Khadjites, the Murji’ites and every insiirge'nt wii.o held out 
hopes to them — alii these combined and conspired indeed to shake the 
Omayyad rule to its foundation and pave the way for the success of Abu 
Muslim and the ascendancy of the House of Abbas. The fall of the 
Omayyads brought better days for the oppressed and the despised converts. 
The Abbasids, thoroughly imbued with foreign and specially Persian iniu- 
ences, showed a distinct partiality towards the Persians at the expense of 
the Arabs. Persian fasliion, Persian costume, and Persian court etiquette 
became paramount at the court and in society, and we hear, as it were, 
a note of discontent in the contemporary literature of the Arabs against 
this inroad of foreign influences. Compared with the Omayyads tiie Abbasids 
represented a policy of toleration which does them credit. The national Arab 
government, however, penshed and perished for evermore. The Abbasids, 
within almost half a century, became mere ornamental figureheads ruled by 
foreigners — ^Persians at hrst and Turks after. The Persians now took their 
revenge and began to assail the Arab vanity at its weakest point. They 
attacked their birth and descent and painted them in the darkest hue, 
using against them a language as uncomplimentary as the Arabs, under the 
Omayyads, were wont to apply tow^ards them. A more conciliatory pidioy 
towards the subject races would not only have added strength to the ]mrely 
Arab national government (for such was the Omayyad government) but 
would have saved it from its premature fall. But the polic\" of the Omay- 
yads had a yet more disastrous effect. To it ^ve must mainly ascribe the 
reactioji against Arabism, which set in, under the Abbasids, in all its lierce 
bitterness. It further rent Islam in twain and empliasised the difference 
between the ^Arab’ and ‘Ajam’ and thereby undid one of the greatest 
achievements otTslam^ — the unity and brotherhood of all Muslims. We now 
proceed to a fuller and a more detailed consideration of the subject. 


IL 

Islam was a democracy and a jierfect brotherhood. Conversion to Islam, 
according to the teachings of the Prophet, meant an unqualified admission 
to the theocracy set up by it, and full participation in its rights and privi- 
leges, and an absolute extinction of aU differences based upon race, national- 
ity or colour. ^ * Truly the most worthy of honour in the sight God A says the 
Qur’an, ' ' is he who feareth Him most; -for 'the faithful are brethren; wherefore 
make peace between your brethren.” In a similar strain did tlie "Prophet 

t Hume. 
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express himself in Ills parting sermon : ‘‘ O men, God lias taken awaj, froni' 
you the arrogance and pride of ancestry of heathen' days. An Arab; has no 
other excellence or superiority over a barbarian than what is ■ secured to- 
him by his; godfearing, and, righteousness.” ^ Again 'the Prophet'. said; 

' After my death beware of becoming heathens afresh: and' slaying each 
other.”^ The same refrain we find in the following traditions which, 
whether genuine or apocryphal, express the real spirit of the teachings of the^ 
Prophet : 0 man, forsooth God is one God and the ancestor of all mankind. iS' 
O'iie : the religion is the same religion, the Arabic speech is neither father nor 
mother to any one of .you, it is naught else but a speech. He wdio speaks- 
Arabic is thereby an Arab. 

He of [the. people of] Pars who accepts Islam is as good as a Quraishite. 
Did faith reside in the^Pleiades, yet wwkimeii of this people [the Per“ 
sians] reach it — a tradition modified as follows : w^ere knowledge suspended 
to the ends of heaven yet would a section of the people in Pars reach it.^^ 
The instances of Belahthe Abyssinian, and Salman the Persian, clearly 
demonstrate that the Prophet of Arabia never made aiiy distinction be- 
tween Muslims , whatever was their nationality. The pious Abu Bakr, simi- 
larly, made no distinction between Arabs and non- Arabs, slaves and f reed- 
men, so long as they were Muslims. He distributed the state-income among 
all Muvslims : men, Avomen, children, freedmen and clients,^ and Von Kre- 
mer (on p, 69, Vol. 1, of his invaluable Culturgeschichte des orients) specially 
draws attention to the fact that the second caliph effaced all distinctions 
between the fiili-biooded Arabs (Sarih), the half Arab (Halif), and client 
(Mawla) , in assigning annuities. This was quite in keeping with the declara- 
tion of his policy which he made in his inaugural address as Caliph. 
There among other things did he say : “ By God ! the weakest among 
you will appear to me as the strongest until I have secured his 
rights to him, and the strongest among you will I treat as the 
Aveakest until he conforms to law.’^^ Omar treated all Muslims alike, 
irrespective of their nationality or sociei position. To an Arab governor 
who, while refusing to the clients, granted annuities to the Arabs, he 
issued the following laconic order : It is reckoned as wicked in a man 
to despise his brother Muslim.” Even to non- Arab converts did Omar 
assign axmuities, to various Persian landowners in Mesopotamea, and 
to a quondam Christian of Hirah. As for foreign converts and their 
clients he recommended his commanders of troop to treat them on exactly 
the same footing as Muslims Arab Muslims) in wliose rights and 

responsibilities they were to share. He even suggested that they should 
form a special tribe of their own and receive annuities according to 
the very same principle which applied to the Arab tribes. Such examples 
and - precepts, however, .: were not commendable to the ' aristocratic Arabs, 
the upholders of the Arab national pride and the founders of the Arab 
Imperialism. If the democratic principles of Islam had been applied to 
the neo-converts, the brotherhood of Islam would have been a,ii aceoitiplished 
fact ; but the entire Islamic system was opposed to the ,. Arab .frame 
of mind. Hoi'* was this unexpected. .In the fi.rst . place',. ': says Prof. 
Nicholson , the fundamental 'principle . . of Islam waS' foreign and . iinin-:, 

^ VoB Kremer, Oiiiturgesehicht. Streifziige, p, 22; my translation, p, 80-8L 
Von Kremer Culturgeschichte des orientB, p. 543, Vol. I. 
s Goldsdher, Muh. Studien, Vol. I, pp. 116-7 ; Prof. Browne, Vol. I, p. 264. 
4»AbuYnsufi, apud. Von Kremer, Oultiirgeschiehte des orients, Vol. I, p. 66,. 
note 1. - , 

K Weil, GescMclite der .Clialifen-, .'Vol.-I, -p. '.54-66, 
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fceiiigibie to the , Bedouins. ' It was not the destraction ' of their idols 
that they opposed so 'much as the spirit of devotion which it was sought to 
implant in them : vthe determination of their whole lives by the, thought of 
Clod and his pre-ordaining ' and retributive ' omnipotence ^ the prayers 
and fasts, the renouncement of coveted pleasures, and. the sacrifice of money 
and propert}^ which .was demanded; of .them in God's name. In spite 
of the saying, La Dina ilia M..’i-mufuwwati (there Is no 'religion without 
.virtue), the Bedouin, who accepted Islam had to unlearn the greater part 
of Ills unwritten moral code. As a pious Muslim he must return good 
for evil, forgive his enemy, and find balm for ' his ■ wounded feelings 
ill the. assurance of being 'admitted into Paradise. Again, the social organ- 
isation of the heathen Arabs was based on, the tribe, .whereas that :'of 
Islam rested on the .equality and fraternity of all beii.evera. The religious 
bond cancelled, all: : distinctions of rank and pedigree; it did away,' thecv 
reticaily, with clannish feuds, contests . for . honour, pride, of race— 
things that lay at the very root of Arabian chivalry.*' The Arabs gloried, in 
tile purity of their descent and the nobility of their ancestors ; and the 
title of Ibn Hurratin, the son of a free mot.iier, was considereid, after as 
before Islam, as a title of special pride and glory. ^ They believed 
that only the son of a free-born Arab could protect the honour of the tribe 
and bring help to the suffering and the oppressed as also carry out 
the duties and obligations of the Murruwwa (the old virtue). Thus does 
the poet Tarafa say : — ' 


jUu))! u-xiU j ijI j 


*• 1 sought approach to you by the common tie of relationship, and by 
your good fortune, O malik, I do present myself to help you when an affair 
demanding, 'serio'us' efforts presents itself , 

And if I am called on by you in any serious affair, I will be amongst 
the defenders of your honour, and if the enemy comes to you, striving 
for your destruction, I will strive in repulsing him.'’' 

And with noble pride for the. services ro-ndered to his tribe does Imra* 
ul-Qais sing : — - 

■ ■ jy j' 

. ji, ,«•,/» ^ *jj5 , .I' 

‘‘And many a ieat.her water-bag of the people I have p.iaced its 
strap over my shoulder, submissive and repeatedly saddled with it.’’ 

Among the Arabs the feeling of kinship and the duties which it in- 
volved were regarded as almost sacred, and, therefore, they thought that 
none but a full tribe-man could satisfactorily discharge those duties. It 
was considered as an indelible stain upon a tribe which counted a female 
slave as. its ancestress. Inna uma kum amatun (your mother is a female 
slave), thus does a poet attack the Banu Nujayh of the tribe of Darlm ; 
and according to Ibn Abd Rabbih (Iqd. Ill, 20d) the hajin, Le., tlie son 


1. Prof. iMiohoisoia, Lit. Hist, .of the Arabs,, .p. . 178.,- 
'I GoHziher, VoL I, p. 122. 
s Arnold’s edition of the Moallaqat, p. 89. 

^ Arnold, p. 22. 
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of an Ajamiya or non- Arab .woman,' did not inherit in the tiaies of 
ignorance; Even the brave and chivalrous Antara did not escape the re- 
proach 'of descent from a negress, and, as a protest against the Arab pride, 
he composed some of his finest verses ' 

^ 


. ^ f 




And again •* — 





p 
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Though the children of an Arab from a slave girl or freed woman were 
looked upon as legitimate, yet the aristocratic Arabs would not treat them 
as their equal in rank and position. Many Arabs were so proud of 
their descent from their father’s and mother’s side that they refused to 
believe that anybody could equal them. This is expressly related, says 
Goldziher, of Ukail-b-Aiafa, the poet of the Banu Murra." In this con- 
nexion we might recall the immortal lines of Tarafa : — 

iS — ^il ^ 


The Caliph Hisham told Zaid ibn Ali ibn Hussain : ‘ * It has come to 
my knowledge that you are coveting after the Caliphate and that you are 
very anxious to secure it, but j^ou are not the man for it inasmuch 
as you are the son of a slave-girl.”® Born and br'ed in an atmosphere 
of the most narrow conservatism, the ruling Arabs were not likely to 
treat foreign converts as their equals. This was a demand — tliouglirepea-t- 
edly made by the neo-converts and the pious and the god-fearing Arabs 
for them — which the ruling race could not for a moment entertain, being 
opposed to the inherited notions of racial pride. Were the conquerors and 
the conquered to be on the same level and the same footing ? Were they 
to stand on the same platform and shake hands with each other as 
brothers and equals. The Arabs peremptorily declined to concede an}^^ such 
: privileges to the neo-converts. ' ■■'Here the' Arab imperialism and the Islamic, 
theocracy stood in an irreconcilable hostility to each other. The ruling 
Arabs would not yield and the Muslim converts would not unhesitatingly 
■submit, ' to, the ' artificial ' barriers created by their rulers ; nor could"' they 
';:silently tolerate; ''the invidious distinctions and the sneering 'contempt of 
the governing power. A collision between the ruling Arabs and the sub- 
rrjech:. races was inevitable and when .it did come, the Arab" ^ 
could, not resist its overwhelming tide.; The crash. of ' accumulated wroiigs 
upon. ^the ■ Omayyadsj 'and; with ' a weight 'which 'destroyed' them ^; robt^^ 
and branch. ;■-, ■, 

i Z.D.M.G,, Vol. II,pp. 190, 293. 

•2 Goldaiher, Vol. I, p. 131. 

3 De Goeji, Frag. Hist. Arab, Vol. I, p. 93. 
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The ' ShiTuhiyijah ■ Movement in , Islam. 

Tlie aiisimderstaiiding between the Arabs and.tiie Neo-Mnsiirad contri- 
buted largely;' to the incessant insurrections and rebellions against the Gov- 
.ernmeiit which took' place, in 'Iraq' and; gave sO' much trouble to the 
O'mayyad Caliphs that they had to send so energetic a Gover,nor as Hajjaj 
to restore peace and establish authority. The Omayyads® was a 'purely 
national "government and their entire policy bears , its impress. ' 

It was in pursuance of this policy, that Abduh Malik ^ introduced 
Arabic coinage in general use,, for hitherto Roman and Persian' coins cir- 
culated in the .Muslim Empire, h and had tlie government accounts, 
Mtiierto kept in Greek in Damascus, and in Persian in Kufah, .transferred 
into the Arabic language. Arabicising, says Professor Wellliausen, started 
it seeiBS' (accoraing to Beladhuri, p. 300 ; Eihrist, 242) from .Kufah. Zaddan 
Farukh"b«Piri or Ms son .Mardan Shah was the last Persian accountant. 
His assistant, Salih-b-Abdur Rahaman, offered to keep the acoouints in 
Arabic for Hajjaj, and he managed to. do so even' though it gave .him some 
trouble to express the fractions — numerical figures were not employed in 
Kufah. The Greek, accdiints in Damascus were transferred into Arabic, by 
Sulaiman-b-Sa‘id. The Greek and Persian systems, liowever, were main- 
tained only the language was changed, and the foreigners continued to be 
as indispensable to the government as ever, for the Arabs were, deficient 'in 
teclmical knowledge and clerical training. 

We now pass on to consider the position of the Mawali (the (iients) 
in the Muslim society and their relation towards tlie riiiing power. 

III. 

The Arab tribal system was founded upon unity of blood, upon real 
or feigned kinship, and as such, in theory at least, held by itself and refuseel 
aliens a permanent settlement in its midst ':- but' as a; matter of,' fact- each 
individual tribe had a number of freed men ■and refugees withiii itsuircle 
who were incorporated into it either by affiliation or adoption. The weaker 
tribes, for purposes of safety and protection, largely resorted to affiliations 
and adoptions, and the adoption of individual proteges to full tribesman- 
ship must in late times have been very common, for Hiif and Da‘i, sworn 
a'ily and adopted , soiiy are often taken as synonymous terms.'’ In the 
earliest times Mawla simpi3n meant a kinsman, and even in the Qur’an 
Mawalikum (33. v.) is ' used as a ' synonym for Ikhwaniikum. But we 
gradually notice a distinction made between Mawla»l«wilada, f.e., a kinsman 
by birth and Mawla-l-yamin, ' 'a-' '. -kinsman by oath : a distinction 
further deepened when Mawla, (one ■'-admitted into the tribe by affiliation) 
was used in contradistinction' to Samin or Sarih (a full-biooded member of 
the tribe). This distinction, .however, was only observed in the Wood- 
money ; for the blood-money for the death of a dependant was not so high 
as for a Sarih ; otherwise protector and protected shared the risks and bene- 
fits of the blood-feud ; the pi^otector was bound to avenge Ids hall! ’s blood , 
and. he himself or any of Ms people -. was liable .. to be slain in the lialif^s 
quarrel, as. the latter was in .the ,'■ quarrel of his protector. Further, in 
Medina-, at least, ■. the sworn .ally had a claim on the inlierifcaiiee of his 
protector., ■„ ■' 

The rule obtaining with regard to it is expressed by the Arabs : AI- 
wala luhma ka-lulimat al nasafo or al wala nasab thabit,?'.c,, clients hip creates 

i Wellhausea, Das Ambisch© Beioh und Sein Sturz, pp, 135-137. 

Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Arabia, pp. 54, 55. 
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^strong kinship. ' Again, Mauia4-Qaum minhum, or min Anfusiliim, the 
Mawla of a tribe is to be regarded .just as one of its original members.^ 
It is obvious 5 therefore, that in the earliest times- the word Mawla' 
was not exclusiveI3^ applied, as it was later on, to foreign converts to 
Islam or noil- Arabian clients. ■ ' 

Witli the unceasing conquests of - Mam foreign converts streamed 
into Ara'bia, in larger and larger numbers, and formed a part of the Arab, 
.nation. They were not the sworn allies, the hulafa, but captives of w^ar 
who escaped slavery by conversion to Islam, and thus acquired the status- 
of , clients. The clients, after the conquest, therefore, were non- Arabs, since 
Arabs might not, be enslaved. ■■ The Omayyads, however, applied the term 
to ail non- Arab Muslims, and called clients all Muslims of Persian , national- 
ity , who having - been , magians and , members of a tolerated sect,; had em- 
braced Mam; as well as all such persons as had attached themselves , to the 
Arabs or had taken refuge with them. They used to call them the ‘Red 
Party / a word which the native lexicographers say is equivalent to non- Arab*® 
Their rank was steadily swelled with the hundreds and thousands of white 
and black slaves sent asp)resents to the Caliph or at times in lieu of land-tax.^ 
Even as early as the time of Muawiah these clients had become sufficiently 
numerous to make that clear-sighted statesman uneasy as to their future.:. 
He accordingly desired to massacre them all or partially, but before taking 
such an extreme step he consulted some of the chief statesmen in whom 
he repased trust and confidence, such as Al-Ahnaf ibn Qais and Samurah 
ibnj undub. He told them that he found this 'red race/ the clients, 
were ousting the earlier Muslims, and he was in hourly dread of an assault 
by them on the Arabs and the supreme power. “• ‘ I suggest, then/’ he said, 
‘Vtliat I should kill a large portion of them, leaving the remainder to 
maintain the market and keep up the roads. What do you think? Al- 
Ahnaf would not approve of such a eom^se but Samurah agreed with the 
Caliph and even volunteered to carry out himself the massacre of the 
clients. Muawiah, however, adopted the advice of the former and desisted* 
Muawiah anticipated the difficulties which the racial question would bring 
in its train, and his forebodings were realized, and only too soon. At tlie 
commencement of Islam, says Zaydan, the Arabs occupied themselves only 
with governing and politics ; all other occupations, especiall}^ arts and 
crafts, were relinquislied by them to non- Arabs. One of their proverbs 
places folly with weavers, spinners, and teachers, these being trades pur- 
sued by members of tolerated creeds.^ The ilrabs, intoxicated with vic- 
tory, cared little for aiiy-thing except poetry?- and history, and to these also 
they devoted such scant attention that they w^ere soon outstripped by the 
foreigners, tlie despised clients. Moreover, tiicur w’aiit of acquaintance 
with calculation and clerical work rendered them unfit for the public offi- 
ces wliich in spite of the Omayyad chauvinism, were mostly held by mem- 
bers of tolerated creeds and clients. Not only in the government are the 
foreigners alwa^^s to the front, says Goldziher, but we find them also in the 
foremost ranks in the specifically religious sciences. It almost seems, says 
von Kremer, that these scientific studies {reading and exegesis of the 
Qura’n, sciences of tradition;: and ; law)-'; during the first two ceii- 
triiries [of the Hejira] principally worked by clients [Ma-wali, t.e., non- Arab 
Muslims] ; while the Arabs proper felt ;-themselves more drawn to the study 

^ Goldziher, Vol. I, p. 117, 
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of their ancient poetiy,. aiid;.to. the deveiopinexit and imitation of the: 
same ; hut, we would add, .even in hhis Mdhhey were often outvstripped' 
by the foreigners,, whose' men of learning in- no small degree advanced' this', 
.sphere of the, Arabian genius by literary and historical studies 0,11 tlie, anti- 
quities of , the .Arabs, by thorough ■ critical researches .and., so forth, . It 
would be: , superfluous to cite here- the many names whe,reof the'' mere sound 
affords proof of what Arabic, grammar and lexicology owe to non- Arabs ; 
and even if 'we cannot- permit Paul De Lagardeh assertion tliat of the 
Bloliamedans- .who have achieved anything in' science, .not one was a 
Semite to pass in, this absolute form, yet so much at least may,, be said 
that, alike in the specially religious studies as in, tliose which grew* up .round ■■ 
the .study of the x 4 rabic speech, -the Arabian element lagged far behind-the- 
:iio,n- Arabian. And this was, principally the fault of the ilrabs the'ciselves. , 
.T'h'ej’ looked down . wdth ' sovereign co'ntempt on the studies so zealously' 
prosecuted by ' tlie' :,non- Arabs, considering that ,'such trivialities were un- 
'worthy of me-ii who could boast of .so proud an ancestry ,. 'but 'befitted. - 
only the pedagogue ..anxious to gloss , over with such pig.m.e.nts his 'dingy 
geneaIo,gy. It befits not the Quraishite — in such words a full-bloodecl 
Arab expresses himself — to^go deeply into any study save that of the' old 
histories of the x 4 rabs, especially now, when one has to hand the bow" and 
attack tl':ie enemy. Once a Quraishite, observing , an Arab child studying 
the Book of Sibawaiyh, could not I'ef rain from exclaiming : ‘ Fie upon thee I 
That is the learning of schoolmasters and the pride of beggars ! ’ For it wm 
reckoned as a Jest that anyone who was a grammarian, prosodist, accountant 
or Jurist (for the science last mentioned arithmetic is indispensable) would 
give instruction in these subjects to little childien for sixty Dirhams (for 
what length of time is not unfortunately mentioned).” ' 

The greatest of the Arab historians has come to the same eonciusion as 
Dr. Goidziher , and it would be interesting to hear him : The first Muslims 
were entirely ignorant of art and science, alk their attention being devoted 
to the ordinances of the Quran which they carried in their breasts and 
to the practice (sauna) of the Prophet. At that time the Arabs knew 
iiothing of the way hy w’luch learning is taught, of the art of composing 
books, and of the means whereby knowdedge is enregistered. Those, 
however, wdio could repeat the Qur’an and relate tlie traditions of the Pro- 
phet w*ere called * readers’ (Qurra). The oral transmission continued until 
the time of Harun-al-Rashid, when the need of securing the traditions 
against corruption or of preventing their total loss caused them to be set 
down in writing ; and in order to distinguish the genuine traditions from 
the spurious, every Isnad (chain of 'witnesses) was carefully scrutinised. 
Meanwhile the purity of the Arabic tongue had become impaired ; iience arose 
■tlie science of .grammar ; ' and the -rapid development of law and divinity brought 
it about that other sciences, e.g., logic and dialectic, were professionally culti- 
vated in the great cities of the Muslim Empire. The inhabitants of 
these cities w^ere chiefly Persians, freedmen and tradesmen, who bad long 
been accustomed to the arts of civilisation. Accordingly the most eminent 
of the eaiiy grammarians, traditionists and scholastic theologians, as well as 
of:. ':th.ose learned.- in. the principles of law and in the interpretation of the 
Qur’an were Persians by race or education ; and the saying of the Prophet 
was verified: "'if knowledge were attached to the ends of the sky, some 
amongst the Persians would have reached it.” Amidst all this intellectual 
activity the Arabs, who had recently emerged from a nomadic life, found 

^ Goidziher, Tol. I, p. 119 ; Von Kremer, GuitnrgeBoht. Streifzilge, p. 1G-- My 
tmnslation, p, 72. 
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tiie exercise of .military and administrative command too engrossing to give 
them leisure for literary avocations which have always been disdained by a 
ruling oaste.: . They left such studies to the Persians and the iiiixed race 
(A!-muwalladun) which sprang from intermarriage of the conquerors with 
the conquered. ' They did not entirely look down upon the men of learning 
but recognized their services , since after all it was Islam and the sciences 
connected with Islam that profited thereby.^ The xlrabs, as a nation, 
loved to live up to the ideals of paganism, caring little for scientific anc! 
literary pursuits ; but' we do not thereby suggest that they altogether neg- 
lected such studies. The intellectual history of Islam can point to ' inaiiy 
genuine Arabs of the type of Al-Mu*arrij (d. 195 A.H.) of the tribe of Sadiis 
who has said : '‘I came from the desert and I knew nothing of the rules of 
the' Arabic, language. ' My knowledge was merely instinctive and for the first 
time did I learn its rules in the college of Abu Zaid-ui Ansari al-Basri.’’ 
But the Arab, says Goldziher, had completely to change his very nature and 
recast it in the mould of a foreign culture before he could take up 
theoretical sciences as subjects of his study.'^ By wealtii and learning 
the Mavaii made their power felt in Muslim society though the ruling 
Arabs would not hold them, as their equals and peers. The conversation 
between x^bdul Malik and Zuhri, happily preserved and handed down 
to us, illustrates the position acquired by the Mavaii even as early as the 
time of Abdul Malik. Ibn Sahi relates in his travels that Al-Zuhri, the 
famous theologian, happening to be once at the court of the Caliph, 
introduced himself to the Commander of the Faithful. The following con- 
versation took place between the ruler and the savant. 

Caliph: Whence dost thou come ? 

Zuhri : From Mekka. 

Caliph: Who exercised authority over the people at tlie time of 
your residence there ? 

Zuhri: ‘xlta, son of Rabali. 

Caliph .* Is lie an Arab or a Mawla i 

Zuhri: A Mawla. 

Caliph: How did he succeed in obtaining tiiis influenee over the 
■Mekkans ' ? ' 

Zuhri : By his piety and knowledge of the traditions. 

Caliph: Just so; distinction among men comes to the Godfearing 
and the learned in the traditions. Weil, now, who stands in pro^nineiice 
in Yaman ? 

Zuhri: Ta'us, son of Kaisan. 

Caliph: Is he an x^rab or a Mawla ( 

Zuhri : A Mawla. , . , ■ 

Caliph : How has he attained this influence ^ 

Zuhri: By the very same qualities as ‘At a. 

Thus did the Caliph question him about all the provinces of islam 
and;: wa,s: '/'informed by Zuhri -that in 'Egypt, Yazid ' b/' x\bi Habib;;', 
;in.,.Syria,' Makhul,,, the' son of a ', captive of,,' war /.from ..Jtabul / whom 
,,a;HMd!iailite,. .in , whose, service' ■ he .was,',' had - granted. . Ms ■, .freedom,,;/ im 
Mesopotamia, Mamiun B. Mehran ; in Khurasan, AI-Hhalihak ; in Basrah, 
Al-Hasan ibn u4-Ilasan ; in Kufa, Ibrahim An-Nakhai;:;/' 'a 
:,/pure Mavaii who played the role of leaders M' the Muslim; society. 
the Caliph expressed his astonishment at this state of affairs which would 

i Ibn Khaldun, Muqaddima (Beyrat, 1900), pp. 643 seq. Apud Pron Kiciiolson^s 
Mterayy History of the Arabs,- p, 278. ■ ■■ 
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inevitably lead: '. to . the Mavali wresting the rule 'from the Arabs andtinakiiig 
the latter, their.. subjects j Zuhri said':- ''So it isy 0 Comma:iideit of 'the Faith- 
fill ! This is ■ effected by the command 'of- God and His -religion. ;.. he-: who. 
observes these.,' ..'attains to authority ; lie who neglects, them,' goes unde,r.^"' ..-It 
is related of MusHm-b-Yasar, a Mawla,. that none in his time was more res- 
pected, than . lie.^ These cMents distinguished themselves as Huffaz ■ .(per- 
sons who knew .the Qur’an by heart), com.mentators,, lexicographers, -poets 
andsc'hoiars, and as such thej^ gained a considerable influence with the peo- 
ple as;' well, as the., pietist party— not quite a negligible factor in the early 
Muslim politics* To the Mavali belonged most of the intellectual men w.ho 
adorn the literary history '.of -Islam, and we need scarcely cite .more tlian a. 
few instances ' here. ' Mohammed Ibn Ishaq, author of the "Life of tlu^ 
Prophet,” .was the grandson of one of those forty, named Yasar. 

To the clients, moreover, belonged such men as Abu Safar, of tiie 
captives of Daba in the time of Abu Bakr ; Hammad, the reciter of 
poetiy whose father 'was a Dailemite by birth, of the captives taken by 
.Mukhiiif, son of Zaid of the Horses ; -Sa’ib Khathir, by origin of. the 
captives taken when Persia was conquered; the poet Marwan, son of Abu 
Hafsah, descended from a Jew taken captive at Istakliar ; the grammarian 
Al-Harawi, originally a prisoner who fell into the lot of some Bedouin 
Arabs ; Ibn al-Arabi, originally of Scinde; Abu Dulamah^ a black slave at 
Kufah to an Arab of the Banu Asad who manumitted him. We might 
indefinitely multiply this list phut it is enough to show that tlie clients had 
early enough made a mark in the world of letters and had secured a 
position of considerable weight in the Muslim community which the 
Arab Government could not altogether ignore. They had acquired 
importance not only in the world of letters but were indispensable to 
Government as clerks in offices and as traders and artisans. Besides these 
there were fighting clients. To each Arab tribe there were attached 
a number of these, often more numerous than the tribe itself. When 
the tribe went fighting, they went out with it and fought for it. The pro- 
portion between clients and patrons varied at different times. In All’s 
time the number of clients who wenttocwar was to the number of citizens 
as one to five ; in the Omayyad period, owing to tJie steady growth of 
the numbers of the clients, they became more numerous stilL‘^ We 
come across a statement in the history of the first expedition to Khura- 
san, according to wiiich the Muslim army that crossed the Gxus and be- 
sieged Saghanijun, counted 5,000 strong, of which one-fifth were Persians 
who had accepted Islam and had made common cause with the Arabs,-’ 
Abu Mikhriif states that in the camp at Dair Jamajim along witli 100,0tMJ 
Arab military pensioners (muqatila) there were as many Mavali.*^ Certain 
it is, as Von Kremer points out, that the majority of the converts in Syria, 
Egypt, Africa, as well as Iraq, Persia and Transoxiana chose military service 
and entered the army. To this class belonged Tarlq wdiosename Gibraltar 
still bears, and Musa ibn Nusair, conqueror of the Maghrib and Spain* 
Though conspicuous in every walk of life, in learning, in trade and in w^ar, 
the Mavali w^ere refused political rights and social privileges which they as 
Muslim, s should have enjoyed. Though Muslims they were not only not 

i Khuda Bukhsb, Islamic Civilisation and the authorities therein citod^ p. 27. 

Ibn Qutaibah, -p. 121. H© died A.H.- 100. : 

Zydan, p. 54, 

4 Ibid, p. 114. 

Beladhiiri, 407. Apud Von Kremer, Ouiturgeschict© des orients, V@L I, p« 232« 
« Wellhauseii, Das ilrabiseh© Belch und Sein Sturz, p. 153. 
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exempted from' the hateful capitatioii-tax paid originally by iioii- Muslims, 
but were exposed to the" ever-increasing exactions of government officials. 
The Omayy ads might justify their conduct against the ShTltes and the' 
'Khar jites who were ever and anon trying to undermine the basis, of their 
rule, but no such justification could be pleaded or urged against the peaceful 
Mavali.; We read in the Iqd of Ibn Abd Rabbih. the following passage 
which is evidently taken from' the work of Jahidh O'lr clients : Nafi iki 
Jubair allowed a client to lead the prayer; for it he was reproached but 
he . replied : I only wished -to" demean m35'self before God by performing' 

my prayer behind a client.’’ This Nafi used to ask whenever ■ a , fiinerM 
passed 1>3^' his house as to who the dead person ' was. If the answer was he 
was of the Quraish he, called out : t‘Oh what a loss to his tribe.’ Mf the dead 
person was only an x\rab, he said : ‘‘ Oh what a loss to Ms home !”'If the 
dead person happened to be a client he said : ‘ ‘ One of the herd of God 

who takes whatever he wishes and leaves whatever he wills . ’ ’ People i ised t o 
say : Three things, if they happen to pass before the person prating, cancel 
the prayer; these are a donkey, a dog, and a client. Purther, clients were 
never addressed by kunyas (ix,, father of so and so) but simply b}’' theii- 
names or nicknames. Nor would Arabs walk in their midst nor let them 
go ahead of them in festive processions. If they came to dinner, they 
had to sit behind the Arabs. If a client was entertained on account of his 
age or his piety or his learning, he had to sit apart so that no one could 
mistake him for a genuine Arab. Moreover, a client was not allowed to 
perform the funeral prayer over a deceased Muslim if an Arab w^as present, 
however distinguished the client might be. If anybody wanted to marry 
the daughter of a client he had to make the proposal not to the father or 
the mother of the girl but to the patron of the client ; and the patron 
either gave or witheld his consent as he pleased. If, on the contrary, the 
father or the mother of the girl gave her in marriage, it hvas considered ab- 
solutely null and void even if the marriage had been consummated. The 
status thus created was looked upon merely as that of concubinage and 
not of lawful wedlock. The Mavali, moreover, were excluded from all im- 
portant religious posts such as the judgeship, the maxim being that only 
Arabs were qualified to be judges. The office of Caliph was, further, closed 
to the son of a slave girl even though his father was a Quraishite. In 101 
A.H., for the first time, the son of a slave girl, Yazid son of Al-Walid, as- 
cended the throne. The Omayyads forbade marriages between clients and 
Arab women, and the famous Abdullah Ibn ‘Ann, being a client, was beaten 
with scourges Bilal ibn Abi Burdah for marrying an Arab woman. 
There is a long poem of Abu Bujail condemning a member of the 
tribe of Abd Qais in Bahrain for marrying his daughter to a client. The 
whole tribe is reproached for allying itself with tradesmen and culti- 
vators. ^ It is obvious how little inclined the aristocratic Arabs were to 
allow absolute equality to recent converts. The genuine Arab considered 
himself infinitely higiier and nobler than either the recent Persian or Syrian 
convert.i^ Here was a situation full of danger. But it was not only the 
Mavali whom the Omayyads had to face and overcome ; the xArabs theni- 
>selves were little disposed favourably towards them. Besides the con- 
tempt in which they were lield, the Mavali had other serious grievances 
agaimt their rulers. When they served in the army they fought on foot and 
not on horseback ; and when they distinguished themselves tliey were 

Mj translation of Culturgoschichtliohe Streifziige, pp. 79 - 80 . 
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regarded with distruBt.' They' got pay and a share in the buot\* (even this 
excited the wrath of the Arabs) but no regular' amiuitieB ; nor were they 
eiirolled.in the army pension register. ■Nothing,, . says the histi-iiian Tabari, 
in speaking' of the., revolt of Mukhtar, so exasperated the [.Arabs] Kufans 
as to see Muktitar' ass:ign to the clients their 'Share of the spoil, You h.avt'.‘ 
taken from, us our clients,” they .cried, who are the spoi.i whitdi 0-od hath 
destined for us with all this province. We have liberated them, hoping 
for a re'w.ard fro.m' God, but you do^ .not ■trouble yourself about this/ and 
cause theni to .share in our booty.;”'. Althougii admitted to tiie Arab tribes 
they. were . d,istiiig'uis.hed as ‘ people of villages ’ from tiie * pe(.»pie of the 
tribe,’ and although Musli'.'nis,' they we.re not exempt from taxes payable by 
■subject races. ■ The ta-x to which the land-owning Arabs the.mselves had to 
contiibute seems not to have been felt -as such a, burden by tlie Khurasa- 
nians as by the Transoxanians wlio had only joi:ned Islam in antieipatio;r.i 
of being exempted from this tax. But the discontent of the inhabitants 
of SogM, without, doubt, spread to those. of Khurasan. Harith. b, Suraij 
and others too.k care that this should be the case. Had .the Arabs treated 
the converted Iranians as equals, the amalgamation of the two national- 
ities might have been possible ; , as it was, however, they cherished the'm, 
as enemies in their own bosoms. Islam did not remove but aggravated the 
antagonism. It regenerated the Iranians,. stiffened their backs, and placed 
in their hands a weapon wliicli they could direct against their masters. 
Islam united them with those Arabs who, led by theocratic principles, op- 
posed the Omayyad government. It was the Arabs wlio .iirst excited and 
organized the Mavali. The revolutionary Islam opposed the ideas of tbe 
theocracy as against the existing system of government and sounded 
the war-cry in the name of God against the Omayyads and their officials, 
in the name of right and justice against injustice and oppression. 
Broadly speaking, says Prof. Browne, the policy of tiie Omayyads utterlx- 
alienated four classes of their subjects : — 

(1) The pious Muslims, wdio saw with liorror and detestation the saeri- 
iegious actions, the imgocli}^ lives, the profanity^ and the worklines, s 
of their rulers. Amongst these were included nearly all tlie ' ' companions ” 
(Ashab) and the Helpers” (Ansars), and their deBcendants. From 
these elements the rebellion of Zubair derived most of its stre.ngtli. 

(2) The Faction” (Shia) of Ali, which had suffered from tiie 
House of Omayya, the irreparable wrongs, cuiminat-ing in the tragedy of 
Kerbala. This constituted the kernel of ‘Al-Mukhtar rebellion. 

(3) The Kharijites or puritan tlieocrats who, reinforced by mai- 
eonteiits and freebooters of every kind, continued till about A.I). 700 to 
cause continual trouble of tlie most serious kind to the Oinayyad 
government. 

(4) The clients (Mavali) or non-Arab Muslims who, far from being 
treated by the government as equal to their co-religionists of Aral) 
birth, were regarded as subject races to be oppressed, exploited and dis- 
pised by their rulers.® 

The pietist party, the Kharijites and the Murjihtes, rejected, on principlt*, 
every distinction between Arabs and Mavali in Islam; and it is not, 
therefore, surprising that the Mavali alternately cast in their lot with tliese 
and were found, in large numbers, in every insurrection and rebellion 
that was organised against the government. The Shihte party was 

I. Welihausen Das Arabiche Reieh uad Sein Siurz, pp. 309-310. 

Literacy History of Persia, pp. 233-3. 
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largely reeraited out of tlieir midst,' and in Merv the masses. of/Shia con- 
sisted of Mavali. With the help and assistance ; and sympathy of the 
Arabs who stood opposed to the ruling dynasty, the Mavali lifted their heads ; 
and in these Mavali who were entitled by virtue of Islam to more, than ..'-he 
dominant; Arabism allowed them, the hope no w dawned' of freeing them- 
selves from clientship and of rising to full and direct participation in the 
Muslim stated The despised Mavali', therefore, fondly joined the party 
which conceded to them their legitimate rights and privileges. Even as early 
as the time of Muawiah, there was a Kharijite Mavali insurrection headed by 
Abu Ali of Kufa, a Mawla of Banu Harith.j® In the rebellions of AI-MukhtaV 
and Abdur- Rahman ibn Ashath there were Mavali in large numbers ; but 
'Welihaiiseii in his masterly and erudite 'Da's Arabische, Reich ; und Sein 
Sturz’, has conclusively .shovm that neither 'of them, as suggested by 
¥on Kremer, w'aS' essentially a Mavali movement, It is equally certain, 
say^s he, that the insurrection of Ibn Asath, like that of Mukhtar, had its 
real centre in Kufa.^^ That the Mavali took part in it does not necessarily 
make it a Mavali movement. They might well have had their own 
interest for hostility against the Syrian Government which constituted the 
backbone of the Arabism, but they only played a secondary role. In it 
specially well represented were the Yamanides of Kufah, the Kinda 
Hamdan and the Madhij. In Kufa they were predominant and reckoned 
Ibn Ashath as their own. They were joined by the rest of the tribes, 
not excluding those of Basorah. The insurrection of Ibn Ashath was 
rather a renewed and desperately violent attempt of the Iraqians to 
shake of! tlie Syrian yoke. It was not a war of the Mavali against the 
Arabs but rather of the Iraqians against the Syrian Arabs. It was 
a war of the two rival provinces of the Arab Empire ever striving 
f or 'supremac3T. 

Even the Murji’ites, the passive resisters, content, as Wellhausen 
puts it, * ’to stand up for the Impersonal Law, "V turnecl their principle 
of toleration against their rulers. Thus Harith-b-Suraij and other Arabian 
Murji’ites, joined the oppressed Mavali of Khurasan to whom the government 
denied those rights which they had acquired by conversion. Enough, 
we trust, has been said to show that the Mavali had abundant reasons to 
be distrustful of, and disloyal to, the Omayj^ad government. Things were 
himying to a crisis, and the general belief that some revolution would take 
place towards the end of the A.H. 100, hastened and precipitated the crisis 
alread}’ near at hand. The Omayyad governors of Iraq — Ziad and 
Hajjaj — had driven away the dangerous elements of Kufah and Basorah to 
Khurasan which, in ];)rocess of time, became the centre of discontent and the 
nursery of rebellions. The Mavali, here, were far more compact, and 
the Arabs, compared to them, far weaker. Moreover, here in Khurasan, 
tlie fusion of the Arabs and Persians w'as far greater, and, as its 
result, the sympathy between the two races far more real than 
elsewhere. ‘'The Arabs in Khurasan were already to a large extent,’' 
saj'S Wellhausen, ‘ ‘ Persianised. They had Persian wives, wore trou- 
sers, drank wine, and kept the festivals of Nawrauz and Mehrjan, 
while the Persian language was understood and even spoken among 
them.” ^ Thus w^as the position of affairs when in' A.H. 101 (719-20) 
the Shi'ites sent deputations to the Imam Mohamed-b-AH-b. Abdullah b. 

J Wollhauseri, Die religios-poHtischeu oppositionsparteien, p. 79. 

2 Goldziiier, Vol. II, p. 189. 

S Wellhausen, Das Arabische Beich, pp. 153 ; 155. 

^ Wellhausen, Das Arabicsh© Beich und Sein Sturz, p. 307, 
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Abbas-b. Abdulullah b. Hashim to accept their allegiance. ■ The time: 
was ripe for./a change and; the- Abbasid propaganda could count npoii 
the nndivided . support ^ of the oppressed and the despised , Mavali who 
as we have., seen, espoused' the cause, of the' rebels and ins.urgeiits who rose 
against^ the, government. They had already proved their, power and 
worth in the, ' insurrection of A1 Mukhtar, in the conquest of Andalusia 
and upon a, hundred battle-fields. These Mavali hailed with eagerness and 
delight the movement, which assured to' them the fall of the Omayyads. aiid' 
t„lie dawn, of a happier and brighter era., 

,Iii all the accounts of the Abbasid movement ' Kuf a appears/ as its 
home and hearth. ■ Here more than half the population'' consisted, of 
Mavali (clients) who had monopolised handicraft, trade, and commerce. 
They were mostly Persians in race and language. They had , come to 
Kuf a as prisoners of war, and had there passed over to Islam ; then they 
were manum.itted by their ovmers and received as clients into the Arab' 
tribes, so that they now occupied an ambiguous position, being no 
longer slaves but still 'veryv dependent on their patrons, .needing their 
protection, bound to their service, and forming their retinue in peace and 
war. No longer satisfied with their humble position, they were pining 
for their liberty and political rights. Here, in Kuf a, resided Maisara, 
Ibn Mahan, Abu Salma, the representatives and the plenipotentiaries 
of the concealed Imam, as also their supporters and fellow- workers. All 
of these were Mavali, Iranians by nationality, and traders and artisans 

profession. Some Arabs, says Prof. Wellhausen, may have belonged to 
the party, but they did not hold a leading position. Blurasan (Le, Merv) 
was worked from Kufa; and for a long time after the year 101 A.H. the 
canvassers there were all foreign merchants, natives of Kufa.^ To the sup- 
port of the Mavali was to be added the support of the SMHtes in order 
to ensure complete success of the movement. The Shl^ites regarded 
the Omayyads as usurpers and were only too anxious to bring back 
the Imamat to the house of Ali ; and their support to the movement was 
secured by carrying on the Abbasid propaganda in the name of Hashim, 
the common ancestor of both the Abbasids and the Alides, and only at the 
last, when success was achieved, was it made clear to the bitter disappoint- 
mentof Ali*s partisans, that the House of Abbas was to profit by their 
labours to the exclusion of the House of Ali.® Thus duped, the Shi^ites 
willingly played, into their hands, for they not only execrated the Omayyad 
rule but protested against Arabian Nationalism. Islam and not Arabism, 
according to their fundamental principles, conferred citizenship in the 
.Muslim theocracy.' :, 

We are not concerned with the successive stages of this remarkable 
propaganda, but we cannot fail to mention here that the Mack standard 
of the Abbasids raised by Abu Muslim at the village of Siqandaaj near 
Merv bore the significant inscription from the Qur’an : Permission [to 
fight] is accorded to those who take up arms because they have been un- 
justly treated.® This was a stroke of policy, most probably adopted with 
a view to gratify the " Mavali . who had ■ been smarting under the lashes of 
't,he:. Omayyad tyranny and ' oppression. . But Abu Muslim proceeded with 
caution and it was not until he had secured the help of the Yamatiide Arabs 
tliat he proeeeeded to capture and occupy the capital of Khurasan. For 

1- Wellhausen, p. 320. Prof, Wellhausen considers Khidaeli to be the real founder 
of the Abbasid party in Merv. 

2 Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, p. 239. 

3 Browne, Vol. I, p. 242. 
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seven montlis did lie wait in the neighbourhood of Merv without atteiiipting 
any. serious advance. ■ The Abbasid propaganda was one triumphal pro* 
cesslon\ieading: up to the accession of Abdullah-al-Saffah,; October 30, A.D'; 
749. Kufah' was occupied by Kahtabah in August,' 749. A.D ; 'in the same 
month ' Merwan’s son was routed on the lesser Zab by Ibn Awn, and 
Merwan himself suffered a crushing defeat on the river Zab' on January 
26, 760 A.D.' Damascus was taken three months later and Merwan 
II, the last Caliph of the House of Omayyad, was slain on Aug. 5th of the 
same year. The war against Arabism, says Prof. Welihaiisem res'ulted' in 
the ; supremacy oi the Iranians " and the subjection of the Arabs 
as a nation^ Nasr-b-Sayar — the only man of loyalty and, devotion to tlie 
Omayyad cause — clearly anticipated that, but his warnings fell on uiiwilling 
ears. Thus,' did he address the Arabs in the verses ' ' preserved by 
Dinaweri> • 

those of Kabila in Merv and her brethren to rise in m’ath er© wrath 
shall avail nothing, 

And to declare war ; for verily the people have raised a war in the skirts 
of which the wood is ablaze ! 

"What ails yon that ye stir up strife amongst yourselves, as though men of sense 
were absent among you. 

And neglect an enemy who already overshadows you, a heterogeneous horde, 
devoid alike of religion and nobility ? 

They are no Arabs of ours that w© should know them, nor even decent clients 
if their pedigree be declared, 

But a people who hold a faith whereof I never heard from the Prophet and which 
the scriptures never brought. 

And should one question me as to the essence of their religion, verily their religion 
is that the Arabs should he slain f 

With Merwan 11 passed away the House of Omayyad and the Arab 
Imperialism, We have seen how the Omayyads offended almost all classes 
of their subjects ; the pietists by their ungodliness, the Mavali by their 
arrogance and contempt, the Arabs as a body by taking away power 
from, them and confining it in the narrow circle of their kinsmen and 
favourites. Had they secured the loyalty and devotion of the Mavali 
they would have founded their Empire upon a sure and permanent basis. 
The Mavali and the Syrians combined together would have given them 
strength enough to cope with any difficulty or put down any insurrection. 
But as matters stood the oppressed Mavali threw in their weight, when- 
ever an occasion arose, against the government. The entire fabric of the 
Omayyad rule was shattered by incessant insurrections, deep-seated dis- 
affection and growing disloyalty, and the Abbasid propaganda was but one 
unopposed and continuous triumph. With the House of Abbas the Arabs 
retire to the background, and the Iranians come to the forefront. 

The political tendencies of the Abbasids were decidedly Iraqian and 
anti-Syrian.^ At the same time the sovereignty of the Arabs, whose repre- 
sentatives were the Omayyads and the Syrians, had ended. The old home 
and hearth of the Arabs had become such a complete waste that pil- 
grimages could no longer he undertaken with safety. The Arab tribes, 
ceasing to be the framework of Muslim theocracy, had completely lost 
their privileges. . The Mavali were emancipated, and the distinction between 
Arabs and non- Arabs was effaced. Displaced from its original, exclu- 
sive position founded upon military rights, Arabism was now relegated to a 

2 Ibid, p. 322. Prof. Browne’s excellent translation, p. 242. 

3 Wellhatisen, Das Arabische Beieh und Sein Stnrz,pp* 347-352, ■ ■ \ 
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peaceful and; civic .spiiere and became an international, civilisation in whicii 
all Muslims, participated, TliC' -basis- of- this eivilisat.ion was i’eligioiii, but- 
tlie Arab religion, no longer confined to -the Arab .nation, had extended far 
and wide. The, Arabic language, however, I'emaiued the language of Islam 
and absorbed ■ the languages of the most important Cinistian nations 
of Asia 'Minor and Africa. In Iran it appears even to. have been a(lo|)ted 
for literary.,, and learned purposes, 'but poetry, preserved the nati\'e. idiom 
and brought it afresh to, a place of lionour. Even the Mavali obtained not 
a- complete but a parti.al preponderance' over' the Arabs. T.lie Khurasanians 
had helped the' Abbasids to victory and. 'had' shared the booty with them. 
They .were, in a. certai.n .sense, the heirs and inheritors of the Syrians 
even though their relation to the government was difierent to tliat of 
Syrians. They styled, themselves the Shia (the party), tlie Ansar (he'ipers). 
or the Abna (sons) of the Dawia. In their liands lay the outward ]>ower. 
They were militarily organised. They held tlie posts of commanders and their 
officers (Qtivad) were privileged to play the great lords. They formed the 
standing army of the Galipli, and to him they were attached as liis body- 
guards. Baghdad was not laid out as a world-city but as the earni) of tlie 
Khurasanians where the Caliph, far from Kufah, desired to reside. But 
while ill camp the Khurasanians kept up connection with their home, and 
the preponderance which they had gained as a party and as an army in the 
service of the Abbasids made itself felt among tlieir people and in their 
c'ountry, in the Eastern Iran. Under the mask of International Islam 
Iranism triumphed over the Arabs. With the change of dynasty even tlie 
system of governient changed. It is doubtful whether Persian influence 
chiefly brought this about, but certain it is that it i^eeame essentially 
unarab. By conquest the Arabs stood as a ruling nobility; tlie geneo- 
logical network of their tribal system superficially spread over the provinc*es 
of their empire. This primitive system, in its main features, continued 
under the Omayyads. It soon became impracticable however. It disap- 
peared under tlie Abbasids, with the distinction of rank and position which 
the Abbasid government presupposed. Not like the Omayyads, tlse 
Abbasids rose upon a broad aristocracy to which they themselves belonged!. 
The Khurasanians, on whom they relied, were not their kith and kin 
l>iit only their instruments. Eor them the Muslims, as a wiioie, were 
all alike -without any gradation of political rigfits and privileges. They 
alone, as the heirs of the prophet, had the right to rule and to govern. 
There was nothing, therefore, to j)re vent them from constituting their 
government according to technical rules just as it suited their purpose uv 
personal interests. The}^' brought greater order in administration, notably 
in their judicial and financial systems, and showed, great earnestness 
in removing the grievances of those who approached them as the supreme 
appellate tribunal. But in a much stronger manner than the Omayyads 
•did they suppress all general and lively interest in politics whicli earlier 
formed part of religion. Muslims,, Arabs and non-Arabs, were mere subjects 
and were allowed no longer to interest themselves in public affairs. They 
were , relegated to trade, agriculture or the peaceful cultivation of letters, 
and could only conspire in secret at the most. The Court was the sum- 
total of the State. The Caliph was surrounded by a motley crowd 
of attendants of both sexes as also by the very numerous family membaivs, 
the Hashimides. To the Court belonged the army, the cream and flower 
of which was permanently quartered at the residence of the CaliplL 
In this Baghdad differed not only from Medina but also from Damascus. 
To the Court, moreover, belonged a crowd of civil servants who were no 
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longer , icleiiticjal with military officers. They weve^ for the most part.,, 
creatures and favourities of the ruler. Among them there was a majority 
of freedmen who formerly exercised a private influence but now succeeded 
to the- ■ highest public posts. From the dust were they raised and to 
the , dust , were they thrown back. Catastrophies' and intrigues became 
the order of the' day at the Court. Distinguished • menj though non- 
officials, were unwillingly drawn to the Court, and in choosing their wives 
the Abbasids no longer attached any weight to their descent. Not birth 
but the Caliph created the circle of the nobility. By uniforms: and 
(Tiraz) he conferred rank and dignity — the tailors and the laceniakers 
had plenty to do. In the place of an aristocracy there stepped forward 
a court bureaucracy, graduated and controlled by each other. At the 
head stood the Wazir who presided over the chancery, and in later 
times became the ostensible alter ego of the invisible Caliph who only 
occasionally appeared as an actor on the stage or shimmered like a lightning 
and disappeared. More and more did the practice gain ground foj- 
the governor-elect to make over Ms province to his representative and 
to remain himself at the Court ; specially so if he had the privilege of 
being a prince of the royal blood. The subordinate officers of the chancery 
were mostly Christians and Jews who easily drew upon themselves 
the liatrecl and envy of the Muslim mob. Besides the Wazir the most 
conspicuous person in the official circle was the executioner. The Arabs 
knew no executioner and the Omayyads kept no such person. From the 
Abbasids, however, this office was inseparable. A piece of leather near 
the throne, which served as a scaffold, formed one of the insignia of 
the caliphate ; instantaneous execution coupled with the most deliber- 
ate cruelties heightened the awe and reverence for the majesty of the 
Caliph. For this Iran served as a model whose Shah exercised the 
right of life and death over his subjects. From Iran also came the office 
of the court astrologer who w^as questioned about every important 
undertalcing, and even accompanied the army in the field. Finally are 
the postmasters to be mentioned, as quite characteristic of the Abbasid 
government, who weie the feelers of the Court of Baghdad extending over 
the provinces, and the select confidants who had secretly to watch even 
the governors.^ The post served as a means of espionage ; the new^s 
service in the extensive empire was splendidly organised. Tabari 
mentions not merely the events but also the arrival of the information at 
tlie Court. The new era is essentially distinguished from the old by its 
relation to religion. The Abbasids claimed the credit of having brought 
Islam to pow^^er which had been suppressed by the Omayyads. They 
wanted to revive, as they said, the faded traditions of the Prophet. 
To Baghdad they invited from Medina — their seat hitherto — men versed in 
the sacred laws — and constantly secured their good-will ; for they had 
to decide political questions in a juristic form, according to the Qur’an 
and the Sunnah. They used Islam in truth for their own purposes. 

They tamed the divines and the theologians at their Court and made 
them justify their most odious measures. The pious opposition in gaining 
the victory over the Omayyads had reached its goal and was thus rendered 
harmless and now^ could rest quiet. Politics was in good hands ; the 
Muslims had no longer to worry themselves about it. The theocracy was 
realized and revolutions against the government must, therefore, cease. 
The Abbasids, moreover, after unceasing wars and insurrections, were 

J Yon Kremer, Gulturgeschiehte des orients, Yoi. I, pp. 192 e4 seq. 
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favoured; by tiie, necessity for peace. The Arabs liad becoiiie exiiaustecl 
and had ' been. Med, to death. ,We . inight ■ think that . the Abbasids, 
would have favoured .the Shi'a party with whom tlmy were allied,;, 
but, they ,' turned .against them when they succeeded to govemineiit 
and even became hostile to therndn order to repel their, claims to the 
caliphate., , An extreme Shidte sect,- the Ravendites ' (specially to , be. found in 
Iran), they did not even hesitate to ■ cast aside.' In .religion they t'limed 
from the Persians to the Arabs. They ceased to acknowledge their ex- 
traneous origin as .soon. 'as they, had firnity planted the.niselves aiid had 
secured power. .They conformed to the current Islam o,f the Jama^a whicli 
was, of,. an unreflective character, treated religion, as a matter of cuBto,iii, and 
were', satisfied with tradition which regulated .in a iinifor'rn .maii'ner tlie. 
life of every one by ritual and law. 

They stood up far more vigorously for the Ijma' of the co.t,ii.,r,iiuriity 'and 
persecuted far more fiercely than the Omayyadsany departure or iiinovatioii 
which imperilled religious or political unity. As heirs of the Propliet they 
made greater use of the Imamat than the Omayyads and wielded the temporal 
and spiritual powers of the government. While the Omayyads relied upon 
nationality, the Al^basids founded their empire upon the ami? and the 
religioii. W© might characterise their caliphate as Osesaro-Papacy. They 
appointed an officer who attended to hei^esies and instituted an inquisition 
against the so-called Ziiidiq who appear to have been the precursors of the 
extreme Persian Shiites. Even the Khurasanians, later on, became incon- 
venient to the Abbasids. Mansur got rid of the guardianship of Abu Muslim 
w'^hen he required him no more. He was by no means amatch for Abu Muslim 
in his great qualities, but he managed to overreach him and got him 
murdered. At first the Khurasanians "were Indispensabi© for military purposes 
and later it was not easy to ignore or do without them. After Harun’s 
death an attempt was made to get rid of them with a view^ to consoli- 
date and strengthen the government. The Abbasids did not succeed, 
however, in making themselves iode|)endent by tlie wholesale purchase of 
Berbers, Slavs, Soghdanians and Turks whom they organised and equipped 
in order to play them off against the Khurasanians. In the result tiiey failed. 
They fell indeed under the tyranny of these mamiuks, chiefly the Turks. 
They finally became po werless and their empire fell to pieces. The Iranians 
maintained their commanding position for a couple of centuries, but 
they w^ere unable to maintain it permanently in their own country. They 
could not check the incursions of the Turks in Transoxtana, Tukharistan, and 
Khurasan, though for a time these were kept back by the Arabs. And 
thus, in the end, the Turks became the inheritors of the Islamic Empire 
in which, ' as mamiuks, they had already 'secured a position. To them we 
■ might even add the Mongols who did not feel quite at home in Islam, but 
who, like a devastating storm, passed over it, leaving behind, in the main, 
no other than negative traces. 

We have thought it necessary to indicate the changes wdiioli the 
overthrow of the Omayyads involved, and to describe the policy which the 
Abbasids pursued. The Abbasids,; by destroying the bulwark of Aral> 
nationality, paved the way for foreign' influences which ultimately denational- 
ized the government and demoralized the Arabs. The introduction of un- 
bounded luxuries and the most corrupt forms of vices at the Court and 
among the people, sapped the' national 'vigour and vitality and made the 
government entirely dependent upon foreign mercenaries who slowly, yet 
steadily, succeeded in crippling the powers of the government and in 
reducing the Caliph to a shadow and a phantom. The racial problem, 
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says' Lord Curzon, must always remain an anxious one since wlieii' excited; 
it is capable of transcending all others in explosive energy and importance. 
Tills very racial problem the' Omayyads were called upon to grapple with ' 
and settle, but in dealing 'with this problem they shipwrecked ' their 
empire. Instead of a policy of conciliation they pursued a policy of sup- 
pression and repression, and instead of tact and sympathy they showed,' 
national venom and aggressiveness. In the Omayyad days the Shu^ubiy- 
yah party was unable to gain the upper hand, owing, as we have seen, to 
the harsh and severe poMcy of the rulers; but when the caliphate came 
intoi the hands of the Abbasids and when the Arab prestige was destroyed 
by the result of the w’ar between Amin and Mamun, they immediately came- 
to the front and composed works sorely attacking the vanity of the Arabs. 

■ IV. 

We have noticed the changes that came over the Muslim Empire 
with the ascendency of the House of Abbas. Persian influence, as Von 
Krenier truly says, increased at the Court of the Caliphs and reached its 
zenith under Al-Hadi, Harun-ur-Rashid and AI- Mamun. Most of the 
ministers of the last were Persians or of Persian extraction. In Baghdad 
Persian fashions continued to enjoy an increasing ascendency. The old 
Persian festivals of the Nawruz, Mihrjan and Ram were celebrated. 
Persian raimant was the official Court dress, and the tall, black, conical 
Persian hats were already prescribed as official by the second Abbasid 
Caliph (in il.H. 153 = A.D. 770). At the Court the customs of the Sasanian 
kings were imitated and garments decorated with golden inscriptions were 
introduced which it was the exclusive privilege of the ruler to bestow. A 
coin of the Caliph Mutawakkil shows us this prince actually clothed 
in true Persian fashiond While under the Omayyads Ismail- b-Yasar 
found it dangerous to boast of his Persian descent, being thrown unto a 
tank of water by the order of tlie Caliph Hisham for doing so ; under the 
Abbasids the Persians shoAved an open contempt for tlie Arabs and all that 
was Arabian. In this the Persians were undoubtedly encouraged by the 
Caliphs, for we have it that Mamun openty avowed liis partiality towards 
the Persians at the expense of the Arabs ; and when reproached for it by 
an Arab for showing greater favours to the inhabitants of Khurasan 
than the Arabs, tlie Caliph observed: Never have I caused a Qaisite 

Arab to aliglit from his horse without his consuming my treasury to the last 
Dirham ; the South Aiubians again I do not like, nor do they like me ; 
the Qud’a Arabs again await the advent of the Sufyani^ in order to join 
him ; the Rabia Arabs are angry with God for not selecting a prophet out of 
their midst ; and we never meet two of them without one being a rebel.’’ 

In the golden period of the Abbasid dynasty among the many Wazirswe 
scarcely And one of Arab descent. They were mostly Mavali and Persians ; 
for instance the Wazir of the second Abbasid Caliph, Rabia-b-Yunus, was 
a descendant of a certain Kysan, the chent of Othman or, according to 
other reports, a foundling. Already under the Caliph Abu Jafar Al-Man- 
sur, says Goldziher, we are witnesses of how the Arab waits vainly for 
entrance before the Caliph’s gate, while men of Khurasan freely go in and 
out through it and mock the rude Arabs, The Poet Abu Tamman (died 
A.B. 845-6) was rebuked by the Wazir for comparing the Cahph to Hatim of 
tlie tribe of Tayy, and other personages in whom the Arabs gloried, with 

i Streifziige, pp. 32, S3 ; my translation, p. 93, 
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the words : *,*■ .Dost thou compare the Com-mander of the Faithful with these 
barbarous Arabs. , ■ 

; Irano-Philism , was; ' m traditional with the House of Abbas ; 
and I : fancy,,, says, GokMlier, .that in one .of the most ,, remarkable traditions 
ill Bukhari the. conviction , of the damaging results , of ' this tendency of tlie' 
Abbasids is intended' to be expressed. Whoever is acquainted with the style 
of t.raditi,G,n.s, and .does not, allow .himself to .be blinded by ■ the brilliance of 
the, Isnad, .will easily .see that the 'theologians, in the begi'iming of the third 
eeiituiy .of the Hejira..,,. probably, intended to 'convey tlii,s.'|coiiviotion of 
theirs] ,'. by iiiakingl Omar, struck.. by the .dagger , of .Abu , .Lulu say to 
Abdullali ' the son,' of Abbas, the ancestor of the Abbasids : Praise be to -God 
that my, deatli .lias 'not been.' .caused by a Muslim. Thou and thy father 
.would like to see Medina full of barbarians (uluj).^’ This ' fiction is no- 
thing more than a criticism of the circumstances appearing, to light during 
the Abbasid rule associated with the person .of the ancestor, of the dynasty.:"^ 

.Rich and influential Persian families sought to revive their ancieiii 
religious be.iiefs and practices, and in Afshin. we have a most conspicuous 
example of the tliiii veneer of Islam in non-Arab circles. Tliough he 
rendered l}i:i.liiaiit services to Islam he still held by his own ancestral 
beliefs and dreamed of the restoration of the Persian Empire and of the 
‘ white religion' and ridiculed the Arabs, the Maghribines and the Muslim 
Turks. He likened the Arabs to dogs to whom we throw a bone in order 
to strike them on the head with a -club. Since the caliphate of Al-Muta- 
wakki! the influence of the Turks became decisive on the government 
at Baghdad. They held the most important civil and military posts, and 
under Al-MustaTn tilings came to such a pass that the Caliph allowed 
them a free hand in the disposal of the State Treasury. Very great must 
have been the indignation among the Arabs against the preponderance of 
the foreign elements, and an echo of the popular feeling we hear, as it were, 
in a. poem declaimed with applause and approval at the Court of the 
Caliph Al-3iimtasir {247-248). 

Oil ! Lady of the house in. Al .Burk ! — Oh ! Lady of government and power ! 

Be afraid of God and do not kill us-! for we are neither Dailarn nor Turks. ® 

Al-Mutanabbi (fourth century of the A.H.) felt for the decay and cor- 
ruption of his nation, and has written, so to speak, an epitapli over the 
Arab greatness which is unsurpassed in its beauty and in its pathos i’ — . 

, , : Men ^retain their .worth through their.- ruler : 

No salvation is there for the Arabs whom the barbarians role 

Who, possess neither culture' nor renown, neither allianee,' nor loyalty., ' . 

Wheresoever thou may st set thy foot, willst thou find men watched overjyy 
slaves as if they were a herd of cattle.® 

The increase of foreign elements, says Ooidziher (in the government^ 
corresponded 'with the decline .of Arabism. 

V. ■ 

Such a social and political atmosphere could not but add strength to 
those tendencies wMc.h the Shu^ubiyjites represented. The Shu%biyyites 

t Goldriher, Muh. Studien, VoL I, p. 149 ; compare Ibii Sa^d, Tabaqat, Voi. III. 
part I, p. 253. 

Si Goldziher, I, p. I5L The reference which Goldziher gi%^©s is evidently wrong. 
It is not to be found in Aghani, ix. 

O Herrin dos Hanses in Al-Burk — O Herrin der Herrsohaft iind der inacht 

Furoht© Gott und todt© uns nieht ! wir sind ja nicht Dejilem nnd TurRen, 

8 Ibid, p. 153. 
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miglit roughly be clividedinto two classes, the moderates and the extremists. 
While the former urged the doctrine of the complete equality of the ' Ajam 
with the Arab' the latter boldly advocated the superiority of the Persians and 
the inferiority' of the Arabs, and hence in the remains of the controversial 
literature that has survived the overwhelming tide of orthodoxy which set 
in in the fifth and sixth centuries of the Hejira, we find a fierceness of tone 
and temper against the Arabs and an unrestrained apotheosis of the Persian 
race and nationality. ' We do not suggest that the Persians alone took part in 
this, but as Professor Browne says : of these S1iu‘iibiyyah each one vaiintecl 
particularly the claims to distinction of his own nationality, whether 
Syrian, Nabathsean^ Egyptian, - Greek, Spanish or Persian ; but the last 
named were, at once the most vehement and the most- numerous.^ 

, At the time of the Abbasids learned men, , poets' and . scholars (of 
Persian origin) -opposed their Iranian racial pride against -- the Arabs, 
The Persian aristocracy of this period, moreover, preserved their geneologies 
with as much care and zeal as did the descendants of Kahtan and Adnan, 
and even in the geneology of the Arabs were they better instructed than 
the Arabs themselves. They could, therefore, pick holes in their pedigree 
with all the greater ease and attack them with all the greater 
effect. It is reported of the famous grammarian Yunus-b-Hablb 
(died 185), (whom even the Arabs of the desert visited to profit by his 
philological studies) that he referred with pride to his Persian descent. 
The orator and theologian, Mohammed-b-Al-Laith (a Mawla of the 
Omayyad family who traced back his pedigree to Dara-b-Bara) openly 
showed partiality to the Persians at the time of the Bermicides. It 
was probably on this account that the Orthodox called him a * Zindiq’ 
though he wrote a book in refutation of this heresy. Sahl-b-Harun, one of 
the librarians of Mamun, wrote a large number of books ventilating his 
hatred against the Arabs. This was the time when poets (of the Persian 
race) writing in the noble language of the Quraisliites, could enter their pro- 
test against the self-glorification of the Arabs. At their head stands the 
Shu^ubiyyite poet Bashar-ibn-Burd whose boastful poems celebrating his des- 
cent from the ^ Quraish of the Persians ’ and biting i satires against 
the Arabs have come down to us. Almost two centuries later, we have Abo 
Sarid-ur Rustami (tenth century A.D.) in wdiom the national cry of the Per- 
sians against the Arabs sounds its last notes.^^ To this class of poets belongs 
Ishaq-b-Hassan ul-Khurrami (died 200 A.H.) He refers with pride 
to the fact that he has come from Soghd and exultingly says that 
it matters not to him that he does not reckon among his ancestors 
Yuhabir or Jarm or *Uki. The poet and philologist Abu Othman Sarid- 
b-Humaid«b»Bukhtigan (died 240) appears to have been the re- 
presentative of the extreme wing of the Shu^ubbiyyite poets. His 
father — a distinguished upholder of the Mutazali doctrine— had given 
suspicion of Shu'ublyyism, but the son offered the clearest proof of it. He 
composed some verses ridiculing Ahmad ibn Al-Da^ud, the chief Kazi of ' 
Mutasim and Wathiq, at whose instance his father had been imprisoned : — 

Thou tracest thy descent from lyad simply because thy father happens (by 
chance) to foe called Afou I)a*ud. 

If by chance he bad been called Amr-b-Madi thou wouldst have said thou wort 
descended from Zubaid oi‘ Murad.3 

In thepoet Dik-ul-Jisan (died 235-6)., a Shu* ubiyyite enthusiast, the Syrian 
patriotism appears to have found a special advocate. The Arabs, he 
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have no preoedance over us, for descent from Abraham uniteb us. ail. ■ „ Wf 3 
are as much Muslims, as they are, and if one of them Mils iis.li© is liable .to 
.capital punislinient.,' Has, God announced -anywhere that they have siiper-' 
iority over. us. ' The; much despised Nabathaeans as well fou.ncl their su.ppo.rt- 
ers. , in , philosophers. The philosophers DIrar-b-Amr;. . ul-Ghatafani and 
Thtimama-b«Ai„ Ashras (died 213) espoused their cause and '.urged that the 
Nabatliaans could hold their own '.as .against 'the Arabs in honour and glory. 
Mas^udi— to whom we owe this information — ^adds that even the brilEant 
litterateur, and philosopher Al-Jahidh professed . .the' doc trines of the 
Dlrarltes who udvo.cated tlie exc-ellenceof theNabathaansover tlie Arabs. 
But; the .book, called the ^‘Nabathaan .Agriculture’’ (3rd century of the A.H.) 
iiiust.be regarded as the most conspicuous document of the Nabathaaan Shu*- 
ubi 3 ?yah. Its author- — Ibn Wahshlyyah’- — inspired by a fie'rce Iiatred against 
the Arabs, and. full of bitterness, for- the contempt eiite,rtai.iied . fo j tli6S€3 
against Ms .c.ompatriots, decided to translate and make accessible (to the, 
people) the remains of the; old Babylonian literature with a view to show .that 
the forerunners of his people— so deeply despised by tlie . Arabs— possessed' a 
high cult'ure and civilisation, and -surpassed, 'by t.li6i'r k'liowledge, many 
nations of antiquity. The author intended to contrast the I'lisigiiificancc) 
of the old Arabs in .science and culture with the performances in. this 
direction of Ms own people and thereby to meet the unfounded conceit of 
.the ruling race. 

', Just .as, in the Aramaic circle,. Mabathaean Shu* ubbiyah .literature grew' 
up, so also " Bo.oks of the Copts ’ arose celebrating the great deeds of the old 
Egyptians.. ; Thus throughout the Muslim Empire, embraoiiig as it did 
many .races -and natioiiaiities united by the one tie of religion, the idea of 
nationality ..got. .better:, of. religion - and eventually triumphed. This indeed 
■was but consistent with the. slow but sure progress of humanity. Religion 
cannot . annihilate the distiiictio.n of^ races, , and though Islam, in its 
-.beginning, destroyed the .barriers. :'of race and colour and united its followers 
under;-, the common.. banner,. '.of'- -faith, it hopelessly failed to maintain 
its ideal ; and hence the intensity of national pride and national tradition, of 
which. the ShuMbbiyIte literature bears more than ample proof. 

:. Among the most. .iio.table - champions of Arab superiority we might 
.mention . the historians'. . Ibn Qutalbah (died A*D. 883 or 889), and Al- 
.Beladtiuri (died A.D. ..892), .and. NasIr-i-KImsraw — ail curiously enough of 
Rersian' origin. .... 

The Shu^.ubiy.y all' .controversy, say Prof. Browne, extended itself 
to the regions of geiieology and philology wherein la}?* the special pride of 
the. Arabs ; -and ... as regards philology proper Goklzilier specially mentions 
as chainpions of. the; Arab; 'cause great commentator Al-Zamakhshari 
'[also a Persian, ..died 1143.4.A.I).)-.whomhis preface to the muffassil .thanks,, 
God for Mb learning In, and enthusiasm for, the Arabic language and his 
exemption from ShuMbl tendencies ; Ibn Durald (died A.D. 933); and Ahul 
Hassain-b-Farls (early eleventh century). Amongst their most iiotabk^ 
opponents he reckons Hamsja of Isfahan who was enthusiastic for the 
Persians and who shows his enthusiasm, amongst other ways, by ^finding 
Persian etymologies for names generally regarded as purely Arabic.”^ 

We can ix the second and third centuries of the Hejira m the 


i The book ol “ Habath»aa Agricultare**. composed in 904 A.D* by iba W^hah- 
iyyah who professed to have translated it from the Chald»ftn is now knowa to be a 
forgery. — Prof. Nioholsoa, Lit. Hist, of the Arabs, p. xxv. -i 

s Lit. Hist, ol Persia, Vol. I, pp. 269, 270. 
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golden, period' of. this party* and .we find, as it were, an echo ' of ..this ■ 
movement in Al-Biruni who lived in the fourth century of the A,H., wrote 
in Arabic, and championed the cause of the Persian race against the 
idle boasts of the friends of the Arabs, particularly Ibn Qutaibah. ■ 

VI. 

It now remains for us to consider the nature of the arguments 
used by the Shu^ubi and the Arabs in support of their respective contention. 
In the Iqd of Ibn Abd Rabbi we have a most admirable summary' of 
the' argume'Uts advanced by 'each of these parties, and as these passages are 
full of interest, I propose to translate them in exiemo A 

• The' contention of the SJmHibiyyciJi or the EquaUtarians who hold to the 

doctrine of Equality, 

Of the arguments advanced by the Shu‘ubiyyak against the Arabs. 

We hold, they say, to the principle of brotherhood and equality, 
aiicl believe that all men are of the same substance, and ciiildren 
of one and the same man. W'e adduce as proof of our contention the say- 
ings of tlie prophet : ‘'The blood of the believers shall be equally retaliat- 
ed or expiated (re,, the noble shall have no advantage over the ignoble in 
the retaliation or expiation of blood); and if the least of them should 
give a promise of security to any people, the whole body of the Muslims 
shall be responsible for its fulfilment; and they shall be one body, 
and a help to each other against all others.” And also his saving in his 
speech at the farewell pilgrimage, in which address he took leave of his 
followers, and put the seal on his mission (or brought it to an end) ' Ye 
people! God has removed from you the pride of the days of ignorance, 
and the boasting of one’s ancestors. Ye are all children of Adam, and 
Adam is from dust. No Arab has superiority over any of the ' Ajam, 
except by reason of piety.” These words of the Prophet are in conformity 
with the words of God : Truly, the most w^ortliy of honour in the sight of 
God is lie who feareth Him most.” You, however, do not consent to aught 
save boasting, and say : " They shall never be equal to us, although they 
professed Islam before us, and although tliey shall pray until the\^ become 
like unto bows, and fast until they become like unto strings.” But we 
shall act in a gentle manner towards you, and consent to discuss with you 
the question of the nobility of birth which yom Prophet has prohibited you 
to boast of but you have chosen naught save to act contrary to his injunc- 
tions. In agreeing to argue with you, we are also following his teaching 
and his precepts ; and thus we shall refute your contention for self-gioiifi- 
cation and say, Let us hear what you have to say should the Ajam put 
this question to you, Do you consider glory to consist all in sovereignty 
or the prophetic office ? ” Should you say, in sovereignty, they might 

answer you in this wise. The kings of the whole world are of our 

number such as the Pharaohs, the Nimrods, the Atnaiekites, the Chosroes, 
and the Ceesars. Besides, is it meet for anyone ever to have the like of 
the dominion of Solomon to whom were subjected men and the demons and 
the birds and the wind. Now, he w=^as one of us. Or has anyone 

had a kingdom like that of Alexander whose power was established 

upon the earths, and who reached- the rising of the sun and its setting, aiid^ 

1 Iqd, Voi. II, pp. 83-90. 
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who built a rampart of . iron wvith which he filled the space between' 
the iiiountaiii sides, .and behind which he imprisoned a nation of' men who 
surpassed" the rest of the world in' numbers for God saitli ' 'Until Yajiij and 
Majuj have .had a .way opened for them, and they shall hasten from every 
highland. .nothing can point better to. their large numbers than these, 
words. ' 5For has any man deft behind . him .oiomimeiits, like liis on 
the face of the earth. If, he had left 'nothing . else save the ''Pharos at 
Alexandria the foundations of which he laid on t,iie footto.m of the sea, and 
at the head of which .he constructed ,a mirror, which , re,fleeted the sea 
on all sides [it, would, have been quite sufficient]. Of also, are the 

Kings of India, one of' who,m wrote to Omar Ibn ^ Abdul Aziz to the 
.effect : — ‘tProm the king .of kings, who is a descendant of a. tliousand kings, 
and has ' as Ms wives, the daughters of a 'thousand kings, and in 'whose 
stables a., thousand elep.hants are kept, and who lias two I’i'vers giving 
.growth to the alas ’wood and madder and ' the nut and caniplior., ' the 
fragrance .of which is perceived at a distance of twelve ■ miles— to the king' 
of the Arabs who does not attribute to God any- companio:n wliate'ver. To 
proceed. My object in writing to you is to pray you to send me some one 
to teach me the faith of Islam and instruct me in its laws. Peace.” 

If, on the other hand you say that there is no gloiy save in the pro- 
phetic office, we answer that all prophets and apostles from Adam 
himself liave been of our nations, with the exception of four — Hud 
Salih, Ismail, and Mohamed. Of us are the chosen ones of mankind, 
Adam and Noah, the two stocks from which all men have brancdied 
off. We are therefore the root and you the branches : indeed , you are 
nothing but one of our off-shoots. This being so, you may say what you 
list and indulge in your pretensions. And besides, there have ever been 
nations of the A^ajim in every part of the world, with kings to unite them 
and cities to gather them together/ and with laws to obey; and a 
philosophy they have created, and with wonderful things they have 
invented in the way of instruments and arts, as for instance, the art 
of manufacturing silk brocade, which is the most wonderful of arts, and 
the game of chess, which is the noblest of games, and the weight of the 
steel-yard by means of which a single pound or a hundred pounds can 
be weighed; and like the philosophy of the Greeks in their cosinogony 
and their la^v, and the astrolabe which shows the positions of the 
stars, and by wliicli a knowledge of altitudes is gained, as well as the 
movements of heavenly bodies and of the eclipses. As for the Arabs 
tliey have never liad a king to unite the country and outlying districts in 
one rule, or to curb the wTong-doer and restrain the ignorant ; nor liave 
they . produced any result in 'art,;.; nor -have they effected anything in 
.'philosophy ; the only thing they can lay. a claim to is poetry, the laurels of 
which, however, the foreigners share with them, for the Greeks have 
wonderful poetry, perfect in measure and rhyme. What, then, can the 
Arab boast of as against foreigners (i.e,, non- Arabs). ■, They simply are- 
ferocious wolves and savage beasts, devouring and attacking each otlier, 
so that their men are ever secured in chains of captivity, and their 
women taken up behind the saddle-bags of camels, and wlio, if oveiv 
taken by the relief party are rescued in the evening, but after hav- 
ing been trampled upon like a public road. In fact, a certain 
poet boasted of this, saying : Nor more trusted than I, by the woman 
carried off on an evening.’’ And is it a thing to boast of, woe to thee,” 
he was told , ' to rescue them in , the evening after they have been 

outraged and humbled down.” The poet, Jarir has said, reproaching 
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tlie Banu Darim for the victory ^of the ■ Qais over them in the battle of 
Ralirahan : — 

And at Ralirahati on the morning when. Ma^bad was taken' in fetters were your 
women wedded [compressed] without dowries. 

And Antarah has said, addressing his wife : — 

Men have a way to thee, shouldst thou b© taken. Thou paiiiteat thine eyes 
with colly rium and tingest thy finger with henna. 

But were I taken, I would be yoked to the string of captives, tied behind 
the camels. 

Thy mount would be The camel and its saddle, but my mount on that day 
would be the hollow of my foot. 

' , We also read that Ibn Habulah, the Ghassanid, having taken, captive 
the wife of Al-Harith ibn Amral-Kindi, he was overtaken by Al-Harith, who 
slew him and took back his wife after he had had connection with her. 
AI-Harith asked her if he had enjoyed her, and she answered ; ' Yes , and by 
God, no woman has ever had a man like him.’’ Al-Harith, having tied 
her between two horses, he made them run at full gallop, and she was 
torn to pieces. He then said the following verses : — 

Every woman, though 'she should make a show of love to thee, her love is 
but false. 

He who is deceived by woman’s love, after Hind [his wife], is but an ignorant 
fool 

And the Banu Sulaim carried off Raihanah, sister of * Amr ibn Ma^'di- 
Karib, the horseman of the Arabs, who says in this connection : — 

Is it Raihanah’s cry I hear ? It keeps me a%vake, while my companions ar© 
all asleep. 

It is in this poem that he says : — 

If you are powerless to do a thing, leave it to do what you can. 

Ai-Haufazan raided the Banu Munquidh ibn Zaid-Manat, and carried 
off Az-Zarqa of the Banu Rabi^ Ibnu-I-Harith. She found favour in his 
eyes, and he found favour in hers ; and he lay with her. Then he was 
overtaken by Quais ibn ‘Asim who rescued Az-Zarqa, and brought her 
back to her family, after he, too, had lain with her. Now, such were the 
customs of Arabs and non- Arabs in the time of ignorance. Then God 
brought about Islam, in wMch the non-Ai*abB, too, had a full share ; for the 
prophet, peace and blessing be upon Mm, was sent to the red and the 
black of the sons of Adam ; and the first to follow him were one freeman 
and one slave. There is a difference of opinion as to who these were ; some 
say these were Abu Bakar and Bilal, while others allege they were ‘AH 
' .■and Suhaib. When Omar Ibnu-l-Khattab was stabbed' by his imirderer:, 
he placed tMs Suhaib at the head of the Muhajirs and the Ansar to lead them 
in prayer ; and on Suhaib asking hiniTo appoint. a successor, he answered, 
I do not feel as though I can appoint a successor.” Suhaib then men- 
tioned the names of the six men of Hira, he took exception to every one of 
them ; and then said, “ If Salim, the Mawla of Abu Hudhaifah had been 
alive, I would not have hesitated about him.” Thereupon the Arab poet 
■thus expressed himself . . 

..Here iS' Siihaib:; .he- led as Imam every ene.of the Mahajirs, and' ros©' ' high„. .above' 
all the tribes of the Ansar. 

v;:: ";': He did not approve of; any -of them to aot, as'oht linam, --and yet they 

are the guiding spirits and the leaders of all good men. 

Nay more, had Salim, he of the broken teeth, been now alive, .he would have 
obtained the caliphate of the whole empire ! 
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These barbarians ar© ever alive and prosperous, bnfc not we. Verily the Arabs 
are Wind and greatly in error, , ,V 

Bujair; holds tlie Arabs ^ to scorn in the following verses, 'for . their' 
geiieologioal .differences and their adoption of men of dubioiis parentage 

oil .say that the Indians are the children of Khlndif,. and that there exists 
between you and the ' Barbars a kinship ■; 

T.hat the Dailams are descended from Basil ibn ■ Dhabbah, and • the Burjans are 
sons, of Amr ibn Amir ! 

All men thus become sons of one man ; and all alike in origin of race ' 

Surely, the kingly race of the Banu-l-Asfar, [is., the Greeks] are 'nobler ihan 
you ; and Tvorthier of our kinship are the Chosroes. 

, .“ Dost thou covet' to enter into marriage relationship with m€J, w’hen.thou 
openly layest claim to false parentage ? . What proteeimn can one^ hope for , 
from a bare-faced p.re tender ? 

Thou, in thy vileness, revilest his family and tribe , and. foolishly 'extol 
Tahir. 

I have reproduced these verses in a complete form in the chapter on 
women, men of dubious births, and the nobly-born. 

Al-Hasan ibn Hani has composed the following %Tu\ses , favouring the' 
opinion of the Shu‘ubiyyah» 

Hive among a people between whom and me the only ties of relationship are 
empty claims 

When the head of the tribe calls m© by the name of kinsman, I lightly respond 
to this ridiculous claim. 

The Azd of *Uman ibn u-I-Muhallab raise their heads at first when families are 
contending for honour j but their pride is hmnbled at last. 

So Bakr think that the spirit of prophecy descended on Misma, while he was 
still a foatos in the womb ! 

And Tamim claim that none could be like their Ahnaf to the end of time. 

After this I cannot blame Qais if they were to vaunt of Qutaibah I Verily 
talk flows in various channels. 

Answer of Ibn Qutaibah to the contention of the Sim* ubiyy ah. 

Says Ibn Qutaibah in Ms Tafdhilu-LArab [The superiority of the 
Arabs],:— ■ ■ ' ' 

As to the party of equality, some of them have laid hold of the letter 
of some words in the Holy Book and in the Traditions, and decided 
accordingly, without searching for the true sense of the words. They seized 
upon the words of the Almiglitly, The most honoured of you in the 
sight of God are those who fear Him most/’ and His words, Verily 
the believers are brothers to each other, do ye make peace between 
your brothers ” ; and upon the words of the Prophet in his sermon during 
the farewell pilgrimage : Ye people, God has removed away from ye the 
pride of the times of ignorance, and their vaunting of fathers. No 
Arab is superior to a foreigner, except with regard to piety. All of 
ye are from Adam, and Adam is from dust.” As also Ms saying, "'The 
blood of the Muslims are equally retaliated, and the least among them 
shall be able to pledge their word, and they shall be a help to each other 
against their enemies.” Now, -the true ' sense of all this is that all 
believing men are alike before the law, and their positions are the 
same in the sight of God and in the life to come ; for if all men are alike 
in the things of this world, and no one is superior to the other except so 
far as the affairs of the next, there will not be in this world high or low, 
a superior or an inferior. What, then, is the force of the Prophet ’s injunction , 
"If the cMef of a tribe come to ye, ’do ye receive Mm honourably/’ 
and his -saying, " Pardon the fardts .of men of good position/’ and 
his saying with regard to Qais ibn "Asim, This is the Lord of the 
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dwellers of the desert/’ The Arabs used to say, '‘ The welh being of 
mankind is assnred so long as they differ in degree ; but when they become 
equal in rank to one another, they perish,” meaning by this, that their con- 
dition 'will continue to be flourishing so long as there are among them people 
of high, degree and good men, but that were they to ,be made as people ' of 
one class, they would be ruined. And when the Arabs wish to depreciate . a 
people they say they are as like to each other as the teeth of the ass.” 
Indeed', how can men be alike in merit, when things in man’s own body, the 
limbs, are not, on an equality,, and the joints are not the same ; but 
on the ■ contrary, some of, them are superior to others, the head 'for 
instance is superior to the rest of the body, for it contains the intellect and 
the five senses; and it is said of the heart that it is the king of the body, 
'■while some of the limbs are servants and' others' are served. Ibn Qutaibah 
■goeS' on to say: '' ‘Among ■ the weightiest pleas that the Shu‘ubiyjali 
have preferred against the Arabs is to vaunt the fact that Adam is one of 
them ; and they cite these words of the Prophet : “ Do not place me above 
him, for I am only one of his many excellences.” They also glory, 
in that all the prophets are of the non- Arabians with the exception of four 
Hud, Salih, Ismadl and Muhammad ; and they adduce as proof these words 
of the Almighty, ‘‘God has chosen Adam and Noah and the family 
of Abraham and the family of Tmran above all men, descendants 
one from the other, and God is all hearing, all-knowing.” Again, they 
vaunt of Isaac, son of Abraham ; and that he is son of Sarah ; and say 
that Ismail is the son of a slave-girl called Hajar ; and this is what 
tlieir poet has said : — 

In a country wherein ‘Uku has not attached a rope nor pitched a tent, nor 
Akk nor Hamidun;” 

Nor have Jarm or Nabs a habitation therein. It is the dwelling place 61 the child- 
ren of the Free, a land wherein Chosroes built his abodes and in which not 
a man of the son of the Lakhna [slave] is to be found. 

The children of the free, according to them, are the Persians ; and the 
sons of the Lakhna, in their opinion, are the Arabs, as being descendants of 
Hajar, who was a slave. But they are wrong in this interpretation, for it is 
not every slave that can be called Lakhna. That slave-girl is called 
Lakhna who is employed to do menial service such as the tending and 
watering of camels and the gathering of fuel ; the word being derived from 
al-lakhn, which means stinking smell ; for we sajr of a water-skin 
iakhina, it has become rancid. As for a woman like Hajar whom 
God has purified of all stain, and approved of her as wife to his friend [Le., 
Abraham], and as mother to Ismail and Mohamed, the pure, whom he 
made to descend from her, it behoves not a heathen to call her Lakhna, 
how much more a Muslim. 

The reply of the Bhwiihiyyah to Ibn Qutaibah. 

One of those who affect the opinion of the Shu'ubiyyah thus replies 
to Ibn Qutaibah’s argument as to the difference in the ranks of men and 
of some being superior to others, and their being liege lords and vassals 
among them : — 

We do not deny that men are of different classes and they eiffer in 
, merit, and that some are superior ■ and some inferior to others, and some 
noble and others of low degree ; but we contend that these difference among 
mien do not -arise from their ancestry or lineage, but, on the contary, 
from their own deeds and personal character, and from the nobility of 
soul and highmindedness. Do you not see that if a man were of a mean 
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spirit and devoid /of iiiaiiliiiess, ' he .cannot attain a noble position even 
tiioiigli lie were, of , the noblest of the families, of the Banti Hashim and of 
the. best fain,ily of.Omayyah, and 'although -he should be of the best stock 
of Q,ais ? Indeed,, he is noble whose , .deeds are noble, and lie is iiigli of 
degree whose, spirit is higln;, and this is the ineaiiing of the Prophet's 
words: 'df the .chief of a tribe .come -te ye, do you receive him with 
!io'.nour/ and of his saying, speaking of Qais ibn ‘ Asim: 'This is the 
lord of . the dwellers in tents.’ ■ He spoke of him in this way for tlie liigb 
position he , had' ■ acquired among .his tribesmen for his defence of their 
..womenfolk and his liberality .to all. Do you not see that ‘Amir ibn- 
Tufail, who was 'of the noblest family in Qais, says 

. Althoiigli I am the son of the Lord of ’^Amir .and her wa.r.iior famoiiis in every 
fight, 

Amir has not mad© me her lord by right of heritage. God forbid tlmt I sliouKl 
rise through father or mother. 

But (it is because) I defend lier sanctuary?', pi'event any injury to her. and repulse 
the attacks of her enemies. : 

.Another poet has said : — 

Although our descent is a noble one, w© do not rely upon lineage. 

W© build up as our forefather built, and we do the like of what they did. 

And Quss ibn Sa^dah has said : I shall give a judgment amongst 
the Arabs, which no one has ever judged before me, nor will any one dare 
to set it aside after me. ’’ 

If a man reproaches another for a blemish redeemed by- ins personal 
nobility, no blame can attach to him; but whoever lays claim to nobility, 
being of a vile nature, does so in vain. ’' Similar to this is tlie saying of 
^ATshah, mother of the believers : ‘‘A man of noble race if base, should 
be considered a man of base origin; but a man of base origin, if of noble 
spirit, should be considered a man of good birth. " She means by this 
that a man ought to be judged by Ms own disposition and qualities; if 
these are good, the baseness of his origin does him no injury wliatever ; 
and if they are bad, the nobility of his origin does him no good whatever. 
The poet '' says 

It is the soul of ‘Isam that has emiobled ‘Isam. 

And tauglit him to advance boldly to the right* 

And has made of him a great lord: 

And a certain man made in the presence of Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan 
a speech which, was full of eloquence. Charmed with what he had heard, 
'Abdti4-Ma!ik asked him:, * Whose ■ son ■' art thou, 0 ymuth ; ' said he, ‘ I 
am the son of myself, 0 Prince of the Faithful ; for it is by my mind that 
. I, have acquired this position near you. ’ . ‘Thou art right, ' was tlie reply. 
The Prophet has. said, ‘ The pedigree of a man is ,his wealth, and his nobi- 
lity is his religion. ’ And Omar Ibn-l-Khattab has said : ‘ If you have 
wealth, you have distinction, and if you have religion, you iiave nobility. ' 
Indeed, I have not met with a stranger case than that of Ibn Qutaibah 
ill his Tafdhilu4- Arab; for after exhausting all his powers in proving the 
superior merits of the Arabs, he finishes by expressing the same view as 
that of the Shu‘ubiyyali, thus demolising at the end what lie had built up 
in the beginning; for ho says at the end of his account: — “ And the most 
equitable view, in my opinion,' is that all men are descended from one 
father 'and mother; that they were created from dust, and tociustwill 
they return; and they all pass through' the uterus and' are befouled by 
impurities. These facts should prevent men of sense from exaggerated 
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ideas about themselves, and from pride and vaunting of their parentage' 
for after all the}^ shall return to God, where their high pedigrees 'will be"* of 
no account, and their worldly honours of no consequence save one whose 
honour is the fear of God, and whose; tie is obedience to His laws./’ 

'The Shu^ubiyyah also say that the Arabs in the time' of ignorance 
used to take each other’s women as wives, during their raids, without the, 
marriage contract, and without waiting the necessary period to see if, the 
worn, an was with child from her husband. .How can anyone say who his 
father was, they say. Al-Farazdaq, in his eulogy of the Banu ' Bhabbah, 
extols them for their carrying off of women, and says, in reference to a 
Gaptive woman whom they, had taken from Banu 'Amir ibn Sa'sa'ah : 
" She fell to the ground and they held her in their embrace, and their 
only cover w^as their long spears.” 


In the foregoing pages I have given, I trust, a sufficiently exhaustive 
iiistoiy of the origin, growth and development of this most intensely 
interesting movement in the history of Islam ; and though it would be un- 
safe to differ from so eminent a scholar as Dr. Goldziher who holds that the 
Shu* ubiyyite party was not a party of the discontented and the rebels , ^ 
still it is impossible to believe that a party which preached the gospel 
of equality and which continuous^ fought for light and liberty was 
utterly divorced from politics or political aspirations and had no 
connection whatever with the political conditions of those times. lam 
inciined to believe, as I have stated at the outset, that such a party 
could not have at all come to existence had it not been for the 
despotism of the Omayyads which in defiance of the principles of Islam, 
namely, equality and brotherhood of all Muslims, rivetted every shackle 
tighter and stretched every breach wider between the ruling race and the 
foreign converts to Islam. The Arab warriors and their descendants could 
not, for an instant, conceive that conversion to Islam raised a foreigner 
to a level of equality with the genuine-born Arab. The Arab always 
looked upon himself as belonging to the ruling race which was called upon 
to govern the foreigners, the barbarians, the Ajami. Here lay the cause — 
destructive alike of the Islamic theocracy and the Arab Imperialism — 
wduch developed the growth of the idea of nationality, further aggravated 
and intensified, as it was, by years of misrule and maladministration, 
nepotism and jobbery. While the theoretical Islam did not believe in the 
distinction of races and colour, the ruling House of Omayyah claimed for 
themselves rights and privileges and prerogatives founded not upon Islam 
but upon might and power and pursued a policy of Unmitigated despotism 
which reached its height and aggressiveness in the person of Hajjaj. The 
subject races felt that conversion to Islam did not, after all, secure equality 
with the Arabs, and that the Islamic teaching, as interpreted at least by 
the Arab aristocracy, was a fiction, a myth, and a mockery. The more 
the learned class developed among foreign converts the greater became 
the influence of the client, and all the more heavily did this circle feel its 
subordination to the ruling class consisting of the descendants of the 
conquerors. 

In their souls lay sheathed the swords of the spirit ready to flash forth 
and smite, and hence the unceasing insurrections and rebellions under the 
Omayyads, if not initiated, at all events largely backed and supported by 
foreign converts. The entire policy of the Omayyads was deeply offen- 

i G-oldziher, Mub. Studien, VoL I, p, 147, 
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sive to the Muslims of ..non- Arab nationality who, thougli crushed :unde,r' the 
iron heels of.Hajjaj, could not. forget the glory and sple.ndo,iir of 'their 
:iiatio,nal traditions and national history." After Hajjaj, t.houg’.fi. the Muslim 
Empire was outwardly quiet for a 'time, ■ still there were ominous under- ' 
tones of disafectioh wdiich. repeated.ly bu.rst forth' in. the shape of ' insiirrec- 
tioiis and/,rebeilio.iis. The Arab and the Ajam' represented two advei'se 
currents of political thoughts and- political, creed, .incompatible; irrecon- 
c3ilable, eternal in antagonism, as the po.les. The origin and beg,iii'!iiug of 
the Sliu‘iibiyyali moYement, therefore, w'e cannot but trace back to the 
political conditions of the . times. On any other supposition we can scarcely" 
give a satisfacto.iy explanation of the origin of this .movement. The 
various nations included in the Muslim Empire— the Arabs, the Persians, 
the Syrians, the Nabathseans., the Egyptians, the Turks — were all Muslims, - 
and in the eye of Islam brothers irrespective of nationality. Their faith 
alone was the passport to the full rights of citizenship in the theocracy. 
Islamic gover],i.ment, in its essence, was not-' local or territorial or nati.onal, 
'but religious. It was one compact confederacy united by the tie of Islam, 
and as such there w^as no room in it for the idea of nationality. If this 
original spirit of the Islamic government had been maintained and kept 
up, tliere would have been no occasion for emphasising the distinction of 
nationality. All — of whatever race or nationality —would have enjoyed 
equal rights and privileges. But the high ideal of Islam failed, and failed 
most hopelessly in practical application, and inasmuch as similar riglits 
and privileges (as enjoyed by the Arab aristocracy) were not conceded to 
foreign converts, they winced and smarted under their political disabilities^ 
and as a protest against the injustice of the Government dreamed of the 
days of their national government and sang of the glories of their fore- 
fathers. This party, therefore, was the direct outcome of the storm and 
stress of oppression and despotism under w’-hich. the subject races suffered 
and pined in the days of the Omayyads. True, it was only under the 
Abbasids that this party boldty stepped forward as an organized body’ 
and openly advocated its doctrines, but it does not follow from this that 
the masses of foreign converts, under the Omay^yuids, were not animated 
b,v the same spirit or inspired by the same zeal. 

As I have already stated, under the Abbasids better days dawned upon 
the Mavali, and they gatliered strength and fought their battle. Their 
learned men only gave expression to the thoughts and sentiments of the 
inarticulate masses, tlioughts and sentiments that were, so to speak, long 
in the air. In the argumeuts of the Shu‘ubiyyah party we ca.nnot fail 
to detect an animus and bitterness which savour ratlier of political than 
iiterary controversy. One word and I have done. According to my 
1 ‘eading of the histoiy of this movement it illustrates one supreme and 
eternaf truth wdiich all governments might well take to heart. Fh^ysical 
force migiit prolong the existence of the body-polity but it cannot ensure 
its permanence. The only sure foundation of a government is in the 
loyalty’' of its subjects, but loyalty cannot be secured by despising them 
and excihiding them from their legitimate share in the government and its 
administration. History repeats itself, and those very problems which 
confronted the Omayyad statesmen nearly a thousand years ago are now 
})efore us, different perhaps in their setting, but in their essence uiiclianged. 
Xo better epilogue can I find for this paper than in the language of the late 
Bishop of Oxford, perhaps the greatest historian of our age : I^or the 
I'i )ots of the present lie deep in the past, and nothing is dead to the man 
wiio would learn how the present comes to be what it is. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

,, .There are two 'poi,nts in ' comiectioii with Mr. Babern’s works,, on w-liicii' 
i should like to make a few remarks. Both these points are important steps 
in. the study of minute structures of things whether living or not. . 

( 1 ) He lias devised an e,xcelient method of demo.iistrating the iiiiiiiiter 
parts of tilings with a much lower power than, we ordi.narily use,' the .real 
secret of this step lying in the new and excellent method of iiluiiiiiiation, 
which' he has himse'if improvised. 

(2) That with the help of this method, he has been able to demon- 
strate the very mi,nute particles which are distinctly seen glittering 
about whenever any solid is triturated in a liquid, and. a drop of this is 
placed under the microscope. These, he believes, are the '' vital moiecuies,^’ 
which are a step further behind the ‘‘ protoplasmic mass,” which protoplas- 
mic mass is up till now assumed as the “ unit of life.” 

That this motion is vital is of course not yet definitely proved, but 
some of the circumstances in its favour in this connection are : — 

1. That they do not obey the law of gravity. 

2. That their flitting cannot be explained as due to the light thrown 
on them, as generally it happens that when one goes in one direction, 
another near it goes quite in the opposite. 

3. That when they collide, instead of having their velocity dimin- 
ished, it is the more increased, as if irritated by opposition.” 

Tlie second problem about the ‘‘ living moiecuies ” or spheres is no 
doubt still h3;q)othetieal ; but the first, ms;., the method of illumination, 
is a great advance, and a significant discovery in the higher microscopic 
wo.rks... 

With the application of this method of illumination, namely, a strong 
condensed electric light, rendered into a parallel pencil by passing tbrougli 
a lense, and undergoing a series of total reflections from the two surfaeoB 
of a thick glass slide, with an inclined plane for incidence at its side, — 
a blood corpuscle, with only J objective, is shown to ]3e constituted of 
iiiinute parts or spheres which cannot be made out even wuth objective 
ill the ordinary way (nor even with the objective of Beale). 

This l\ypothesis of minute “ living spheres ” is not withoiit a parallel 
in the domain of science. Sir Oliver Lodge, in his Romanes Lectures, 
spoke in a similar tone in connection with the ordinary atoms and mole- 
cules, that they are composed of minuter parts or spheres %v'hieh revolve 
round the central body, just as the planets do round the sun in tlie solar 
system. 

Examined with Mr. Duberii’s method, even the moiecuies of inorganic 
substances show similar activity ; and in this respect they resemble 
living things. Dr. Bose’s experiments establish the same conclusion by 
another method. Mi\ Dubern tries to establish that conclusion by the 
examination of material particles which 'hitherto were believed to be ultra- 
microseopio, and from their functions and motility which he believes are 
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tiie mamfestations of primordial life-; -while Dr. Bose establishes it by his 
hypersensitive gal Yanonieter by showing the . similarity of response in 
both the so-called hving and the ■ non-living. The so-called '^Brownian- 
motion” is not yet explained in any very satisfactory way. Now a ninch 
further insight into it is possible with this illnminatioii; 

Many of the ancient and modern philosophers believe in the same 
doctrine. This view was entertained in Hindu Philosophy. Leibnitz 
held the atoms to be endowed with ail the attributes of a living organism 
“ rudimentary consciousness and will,” which by higher organisation 
gradually de velops into the Mgher consciousness and will of man ; but the 
experiments with this microscope appear to prove directly what have hither- 
to remained more or less doubtful deductions or inferences from hypotheti- 
cal, entities. 

To define life ” in exact terms is very difficult. Two essential features 
of it are “ consciousness and will.” These have got so many grades, that 
in the lower level they almost merge into an imperceptible condition. 
Nearly about this level, is there the only possible place for the so-called 
vital spheres.”' , , 

In other words, there is a tendency in scientific minds to explain every- 
thing as different grades of one and the same primordial thing, thereby 
unifying the whole system of multiplicity, by the assumption of soiiietliing 
common to, and undeiiying them all. 

In the domain of bacteriology, the basciiii are believed by some to be 
constituted of a number of cocci bodies, or ‘‘ living spheres ” if you please, 
placed side by side in a linear way. And similarly protoplasmic mass is 
thought to be composed of grannules which are themselves motile, as ac- 
tually seen in the protoplasmic circulation of granules, and in Amoeboid 
jnotion, and in pseudopodial and ciliary motions as well. 

To conclude, there are every indications to suggest, that the proto- 
plasm — whether it be the “monera” or protista,” (Haeckel) — is not the 
ultimate unit of life ” but there is something minuter still behind them 
just as in the inorganic world the atoms themselves are not the minutest — 
(Lodge). But as to whether the motile spheres shown by Mr. Dubern are 
really alive, and are the ‘‘ living moleclues ” or unit of life ” is still un- 
certain, though no doubt there are several presumptions in their favour, 

, Indit Madhub 'Mitlltck,/M.I). 
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By G. Duberiiv^ 

PART L 

, '' Tills, instrument can distinctly show to 'Untrained e3.''es in microscopy 
the extreme^ minute objects ■ referred to in "this address ; nevertheless 
the, experiment depends on a very peculiar style of .most' intense lighting, 
the success of which rests on trifling circumstances subjecting it to |,)robabie 
failure when' exhibited elsewhere than in its- own ‘Miabitat,’’ i,e., a very: 
quiet private laboratory, 

To those who may grow sufficiently interested by what will just now 
be somewliat explained, I propose to give a clear ocular demonstration 
(by private appointment) of the cardinal fact of this lecture, viz.^ of the 
existence of the vital molecule, and this instrument’s ability to show it. 

The existence of the vital molecule has given rise to severe oontroversies 
and di^dded the scientific world into two bitterly opposed camps, the bio- 
genists and the a-biogenists, whose most convinced and enthusiastic cham- 
pion Dr. Bastian — of spontaneous generation fame — has been very nearly 
silenced by the mass of general contrary opinion, tiiough he has by no means 
been defeated yet. 

The reason for this is not far to be sought ; all the wliiie this well- 
guarded “ golden fleece,” so much sought for daily by iuindreds of micro- 
scopes all over the continent, but especially in Germany, in France, and in 
the United States, has remained invisible—yet its existence is believed in. 

Strangest of all, though oui^ best modern instruments had hitherto 
failed to trace it, the introspective vision of the sages of old did discern 
it, and they also described it, gave a most appropriate name to it, exactly 
corresponding to its present appearance in this microscope field ; they 
have described its omnipresence in all matter and placed it as the primor- 
dial indestructible unit starting the formation of matter. I^ow, this 
vital molecule is traced in all matter as forming the total bulk of it. 

A similar but not so particularized description has been given through 
a scarcely known modern revelation at an inspired lecture in London, 1871. 

But wlien did those less favourably situated sages of old promulgate 
these facts ,? ' Over 3,000' years ago, thej^ thus anticipating all the know- 
ledge which our so-much-boasted-of modern profound achievements have 
attained. And where are such descriptions to be found In the (till 
recently) most neglected records of the. world — mean .the Vedas. . 

The following are/ a few of the translated Veclic sloMs pointedly refer- 
ring to this very subject 

“Til© first appearance of atoms is ia the state of fertilized germs. They eolleet 
togeriier and form matter which is being continually transformed and improv-od by 
the three grand principles of life, water and heat and by the pure fluid caUei.1 

“Every drop of dew that falls is an exact representation o! the great all # an 
atom of the Parmnatma or universal Soul, and each of these atoms possesses the 
two principles that beget the third.” 

** Nothing is commenced or ended, everything is changed or traiisforjried. Life 
and death are only modes of transformation which rule the vitd molecule^ from the 

plants up to Brahma himself.” ' \ —Atharva Veda. 
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“They do know that every fragment and atom of dost— -no matter whether on 
this earth or tliroiighoiit the realms of eternity — is quivering with life ; life is agitated 
b.y spirit'’ (Mrs. E. H. Britten’s inspired lecture — London, June 25th, 1871). 

' CoHiineiitaries over these are unnecessary. Truths and facts have' 
a conimoii characteristic, they are self-imposing, they need not be enlarged 
upon by hiimaii ingenuity ; they are generally thereby belittled ; they 
need only be traced or discovered at the right fulfilment of time, at the bid 
of Universal Providence, , 

This microscope was designed to investigate the origin of life. The 
usual ones best adapted to such purposes are hacteriological superior' 
microscopes furnished with very costly, ' very high power objectives to 
permit of dealing with the finest germs, which have then to be stained by 
diverse colouring fluids to destroy the necessarily great transparency arising ' 
from their great tenuity, which renders them invisible. As an original 
investigation process, this is evidently very objectionable, because it first 
alters considerably the condition of the thing looked for. But even after 
that staining, the amplification power to be used to see anything at all 
is so great, that as it also amplifies the motion of any free object, these 
are made to appear as shooting stars, in and out of focus immediately. To 
obviate this, it is necessary to mount and fix all motile objects, viz.^ a 
further very objectionable interference with the object’s natural state. 

All this not only tampers with them but also entirely prevents the obser- 
vation of their free capabilities. Such working circumstances are yet more 
objectionable when unknown primary data are to be searched in the course 
of such extremely delicate processes as radical life investigations concern- 
ing slenderl}^ equipoised hypothetical vital functions which are stopped or 
destroyed by the fixity of the very mounting, as it |)revents the observa- 
tion of the intended search into peculiarities of vital entities. 

Something different from that technique was necessary to hunt for the 
origin of life in its natural and undisturbed, more promising reserves, left 
in their own natural conditions. 

After miscellaneous diverse trials accompanied by the very many 
disappointments necessarily following the departure from the w^ell-beaten 
good paths into other directions, this presently exhibited electric-lit 
microscope was arrived at, in opposition to all microscope practice of toning 
down the illumination formerly necessary to secure a good definition suffi- 
ciently avoiding the blurring and confusing effects of diffraction lines so 
common to ail strong lighting and high powers. 

This microscope is now not only able to use the very strongest direct 
electric or sun light, but it is designed to further concentrate either of those 
lights’ intensities to about another iiundi*ed times their ordinary one. And 
as to the confusing and blurring diffraction lines which it is impossible to 
stop, they are avoided by the eye being set nearly at right angles to the 
line in which they would be visible. 

The details, explanations and the means of carrying out such technical 
requiremeBtS' n chapter to themselves, and are presently best 

;;.passed: 'Over' here.' 

How it is necessary To ■ arrive at a distinct understanding of the power 
of this mstrument on usual daily computation notions, avoiding the tedium 
of the very complex microscopy technique. 

Even with the low powers of V objectives which give an amplification 
of ten diameters and in combination with the lower eye piece 5, bringing 
up the total to 50 diameters, giving a proportionate surface amplification of 
only 250, such deeply hidden secret of nature as the primordial living 
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particle becomes a very distinct (but not.compre'hensible) exiiibition. witli- 
out the help of staining ..or mounting. 

To have, a; sufficiently good view to critically study the vital, molecule, 
it is necessary to use an amplification of 800 diameters. It is then seen to 
be about the ske and form of a small dew drop, as referred to in,' a way in 
one oi tlm: slohas of the Vedas. ■ Its apparent size, then, corresponds to a 
pearl -.jry of an iiicli in diameter, or 'say to the diameter of the ' shank of 
a medium-sized pin..; in other words, it looks much like, a grain of 'sand. ., 

. Ai’eas of ^ circles 'being ' proportional to the squares of their diameters, ■ 
whicli iii this .case are as, 1 of the actual unamplified vital molecule is to, 800'' 
of .the amplified visible size, the proportional sectional areas of each are as 
1 is to 640,000 ; that is to say, the actual invisible size of the vital molecule 
o f’h-® visible amplified size which, to those unaccustomed to the. 
realisation of microscopic amplification meaning, may be exjilained as 
requiring 640,000 vital molecules to be merged together to make up the 
surface that is seen in the microscope field, and which to the naked eye 
would then be represented by the end surface of an ordinary medium pin 
shank cut halfway between its point and head. 

But the vital molecule is not a flat disc: it is a perfect sphere so that 
its actual bulk relatively to the amplified size stands as its diameter cubed, 
divided by 0*5236, which gives an apparent bulk 268 miiiions (nearly) times 
larger than the actual volume of the vital sphere. 

On the other hand that apparent size is the one represented by a sphere 
of the same diameter as a pin shank, or say, by a fine grain of sand ; hence 
the bulk of vital molecule must be set forth to one’s own imaginative powers 
as the a o g;o(Vo.ooo ^ grain of sand. It is necessary to insist on 

this point to get to a somewhat corrected mental image of what these vital 
molecules are like, and to understand somewhat about tliein on a similar 
basis of appreciation of usual things around us. 

The above fraction scarcely offers itself in a way to leave an adequate 
conception graspable by any but mathematical minds. 

The time that it would take to count in coins tlie number of vital 
molecules to make up the bulk of a single grain of sand, may give us the 
chance of • our self’ understanding ‘itself’ when trying to mentaiise 
t; <i «.u truVooo of a grain of sand of inch actual diameter. 

Suppose that one of us began counting lupees one by one from 0 a.m. 
to 6 p.ivi. daily without any interruption, at the rather fast rate of tiirae 
rupees per second, it would take somewhat over two gears and nine months 
of that hard work to count enough to represent the number of \4tai mole- 
cules that go to the making of one such grain of sand. 

And it needs be added that some vital molecules obtained from organic 
matter of small insects are. very distinctly shown as mere sparkling specks, 
too small to be at all measured, except by comparison with larger measurable 
ones by their side, whicli by estimation are about five times as large in dia- 
meter, thus giving ^oovoao smallest actually seen. 

So far they are seen without any -staining or mounting but for reasons 
too long to be gone into here, inferentialiy it may be argumeated and de- 
duced from actual observations that’ there are vital molecules about one 
millionth of an inch in diameter. 

These are the individualities tins microscope is called upon to try to 
fairly show and help in studying towards the formation of acceptable ideas 
concerning the vestiges of nature’s primaiy workings often called ‘■‘creation,’’ 
but which may truly be seen to be continual transformations of what already 
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existed' ^afpearing ' as creation simply because of' tlie liitfeerto unknown 
or unperceived fountains' of the “ unseen ’’ which precede, the ' seen,’ 

After this sufficiently graspable. example of what" a, vital molecule, is in 
, size, it 'inay 'not be wondered that though it was distinctly referred to' in tlie 
above' quoted extracts from the Vedas, it remaind unseen quite over 3,000 
years till now. 

The next step to the tracing of the vital particle or physiological 
primary unit out of vital objects such as fungi, muscle fibres, wood, seeds of 
plants,, and such material out' of' the animal and vegetable kingdom, was' 
to hunt for it among the chemical elements themselves out of which, all sucli 
organic 'matters are composed, and they were found to yield identical par- 
ticles quite motile, as active and alive. 

Homoeopathic triturations, and particularly metallic silver, gold and 
piantinum were examined, and identical behaviour of particles was to be 
seen, all possessed of the same character of jerky, romping-about mysterious 
propensity, but slower in those that are heaviest. 

The attempt to stop and crush outlife by a vigorous, prolonged, power- 
ful crushing and trituration in an agate polished mortar had no efieet ; and 
not even a single vital molecule sphere was ever obtained in a broken con- 
dition ; not a single piece of a broken sphere has ever been got out of sucli 
brittle matter as quartz or glass— the vital molecule is unbreakable or in- 
divisible. Each trituration had the effect of stirring them into greater ac- 
tivity ; apparently they were irritated by such uiioeremoniai process. 

The combined effect of heating to white heat, hard crushing and grind- 
ing, followed by immersion in the strongest nitro-hydroohlorio acid speciaHy 
prepared by the late Dr. Waidie for these experiments, in which he took 
great interest, had yet no effect whatever. 

Finally, as a crucial experiment, carbon was volatilised by electric heat, 
by volatilizing the fibre of an incandescent lamp (before breaking its 
globe) by means of an extra strong electric current ; but the condensed 
vapour of carbon adhering to the sides of the globe, subsequently broken, 
was found to be as comfortably alive thereafter as if it liad been refreshed by 
the gentle zephyr of quite 6,000 degrees Farh. temperature. 

Though I have been unable to destroy vitality by any physiciii, 
mechanical, or chemical combination of the highest grades or energy, or 
diminish its activity — except it did so at its own sweet will — to any mention- 
able extent, I have been able to inhibit it, that is to say, to provisionally 
stop all external manifestation of vital activity or aggregating propensity 
to form into extremely minute amoebse ; for a time the vital molecules 
appeared as absolutely dead or insensible to considerable heat and 
excessive light stimulation, but they were nowise anything like dead. 
The moment that the inhibiting circumstances were removed, they were 
as lively as ever. 1 have never yet come across (since this microscope 
became a workable instrument) any matter that is not alive or that may 
not be started on a living course at anj^ moment from a simply alive but 
non-living state, to an active, living phase. 

The striking characteristic in all is that the ultimate vital particles, 
whether they be those that come from a man, or quartz, they are 
all about the same size, i^ diameter or prac- 

tically, an average light wave length; all are perfectly spherical and 
strut about without any limb, flagellum or external prominence beyond 
their spherical body ; all have the same characteristic jerky, capricious 
style of motion, more or less active ; and they have not the slightest regard 
for gravitation from the relatively light wood vital particles which loa^ 
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downwards ,;aS;^ w6H, as up w'arcls, to- the very -heavy gold vital particles' 
wMcli' float upwarcls-as-' -well as downwards. in perfectly closed vessels quite ^ 
devoid of any air-bubbles or air at.\allj;ior they do so in. .nitric, acid as well' ; 
only platinum is there, ' wdiose vital particles- move, about -rather sluggishly 
and in small number, most of them . either- remaining idle at tlie bottom 
-of the cupped glass slide ; but .some are zig-zagging on the bottom surface 
and some '.ill the middle of the liquid. , 

As, ; no -des-truetion of -vitality could be brought . about the conviction 
grew hhat there is no end to life^but only to certain structures of life. And 
if there, be, no .end to -life, the inference of no beginning to life is inevitable' ; 
so that the hunt for. the “ origin of -life ” looks very much, indeed like hunting 
for:„a “ mare^s nest.’’ This was soon exchanged .for -a tentative axiom, of 
No beg.inning and no end to life.” No wonder that the origin ■ of - life , is . 
yet being looked for — it will never be found. 

Even no transformation of life under short periods of some days could 
be got to, except aggregations of vital units into binomials, trinoniiaJs or 
at most to a few multinomial motile grades witii hybernating periods, in 
favourable circumstances suitable to life developments, Iiihibltioii is se- 
cured by unsuitable conditions to living developments. Multinomial grades 
amount to formed flxed matter. They are entirely free from external ac- 
tivity and are subject bo gravitation, permanently falling to tlie bottom of 
the cupped slide aud remaining there without any tendency to float though 
of light g.ravity. 

One case of dormant life in possession of the writer is in a blow-pipe 
sealed glass vessel It took over five years to reach absolute dormant con- 
dition from which neither heat, light, magnetism or their combination caii 
now raise the vital molecules to activity short of breaking such precious 
vessel, whicli proves the falsity of notions concerning the scientific state- 
ment about Pedesis ” ever-lasting activity. 

The Badical life potential is not destructible nor transformable in the 
course of short periods, though it tramsforms ; wliereas all other potentials 
are more or less immediately transformable into each otlier : hence vitality 
PEOVES ITSELF TO BE THE OKE FIXED UNALTEEABLE POTENTIAL OF OITB 
UNIVEESE, and consequently it is of a liigher category than all the othei-s. 
This would be concordant enough if it were established tliat other forms of 
energy are but descendants or effects of it, and therefore unable any ways 
to affect their own higher grade cause. 

We are all made up of tliese vital molecules at some more or less ad- 
vanced grade of evolution. They can be extracted from any part of our 
bodies from head to foot in quantities of some 1,310 millions for each pin’s 
head bulk of our dessicated substance. If the body of a man was dried 
up to solid matter so as to fill but one cubic foot, the number of them 
would be found so great as to be unimaginable. 

Yet they are all essential to keep our vital inacliine going its way both 
on the material and mental plane. We extract them daily by the billions 
from our food, and indeed we may say that we live because we feed on life ; 
and that we are transforming machines of vital enei’gy in terms of the third 
sloka quotation from the Vedas, taking vital energy from inisceliaueous 
grades .and ..delivering, it again into., .let us- hope,, higher or, ..superior ..ones.. , , , 

Such is no doubt the role of man, intended hj nature as well as it is 
the one of any other organism or thing which is not simply alive, but also 
living. The main trend and purpose of life’s course on earth is to take up 
the living potential at the grade .that it is- left at by some of a louver grade, 
to refine it, to sieve it, and to hand it over to a higher rung of the life ladder. 
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But on this trend we shall soon find ourselves encroaching on the lines, 
of morality -and intellectuality, for, indeed, besides the ponderable matter of 
the vital niolecule which to a certain extent is hollow, though not quite visual- 
ly demonstrable, there needs be a spiritual imponderable matter, or ens- 
conced entity of some sort as tenant, director or manager of the really amaz- 
ing performance it exhibits , because in neutral vital molecules , organic e volu- 
tion has not yet begun,' but nevertheless its automatic activity is stupefy- 
ing, and is no doubt prophetic of its future, because a vast quantity have 
already risen far above the neutral stage. 

It is well worth pondering over what these little things abstracted 
from seeds, in thousands -of millions units,, make themselves into, and .how 
they can work out reproduction tantamount to a continuous evolution of 
new edifices on vital princi]3les' cultured acquirement of ages, w,hicli .anyhow 
cannot be construed otherwise than ahsohiteh/ rrdramitmis performances. 
Their omnipresence and their eternity are certainly two characteristics 
til at we cannot- easily discomiect from a divine course, whatever they be 
essentially, and wdiatever their functionating mechanisin be. 

It is practically certain that vital molecules are shells ; and that they 
are shells with at least one opening, and perhaps two, is a necessary dis- 
position to account for their self-motion in a liqxiid, without any external 
limb, paddle or fiagelliiin. They are sufficiently potent to have no need 
of mechanicai limbs. They appear to inhale some liquid through that 
aperture and next squirt it out as a jet whicli, through reaction, jerks them 
here and there backwards at the rate of four or five steps per second. The 
internal sparkling or twinkling light they all emit coincides precisely with 
each step and proves their internal function as well as absence of solidity. 
This ail agrees with mechanical laws to account for their jerky gait. 

In chemical compounds there needs be a shell- within-sheli mechanical 
structure so as to not disagree with observations and many collateral facts. 

For instance, let us take sulphate of silver AgO, SO'% wiiicli is a suit- 
able substance for experiments because of its great insolubility. Primarily 
it is composed of one silver shell and one sulphur shell vital molecule, 
in combmation with four oxygen molecules, one of which is in special 
partnership with the silver, forming the primary composite chemical 
molecule silver oxide (AgO) ; and three of which are in another partner- 
ship, forming the primary composite molecule sulphuric anhydride (SO°) : 
both of those primary composite molecules have further eoalesced into 
forming a secondary compound molecule (AgO, SO^). 

ISFow’ the metallic silver is a shell : the oxide of silver brownish powder 
is also entirely composed of shells; hence we have to infer that as the 
starting forms are shells and the compound resulting form is also spherical 
and able to strut about in the general way that simple elements do : and 
tliat as we have no reason to say that either of them, during the process 
of combination, departs from the universal tendency of all matter towards 
the spherical form,* there remains only one conception of that which we 
cannot see, namely, of sphere within sphere with a central hollow as the 

8 I The spiierjcal form of matter is entirely in opposition to the prevailing theory 
of the constitution of matter as set forth by Haiiy^s investigations. 

Though these last have been thoroughly examined and criticised by Weiss and 
also independently by Mohs, as well as rectified and extended by Brewster and also 
opposed on several points by Mitscherlichs, all such probings refer to considerations of 
peculiar angular formation, groups, and characteristic position of elementary planes of 
crystals, their number, properties, etc. Quite another dozen of leading scientists on the 
continent also went into a thorough investigation of the constitution of matter on 
crystallographic lines, but the following basic or fundamental Haiiy’s enunciation of 
the ultimate constitution of matter, which it is necessary to notice is nothing more 
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inecliaiiical constitution of the silver oxide molecule. Any otliei* aggrega- 
tioii would not be in stable but in unstable equilibrium, and if not iiollow, 
no conception of its means of motion in a fluid can be arrived at. 

Exactly tlie same may be said of the primary com|)osite molecule sul- 
pfiuric aiil^ydride (80^) because at the temperature of 60 F. it is solid , but 
a very difficult substance to deal with, so that by inference it may be 
said to be prsuiarily of spherical constitution — like other solids that can 
be easily’ experimented on — all without a single exception. 

Finally, as both those composite molecules, silver oxide and sulphuric 
anhydride are each spherical, and that again in further combination under 
tlie form of sulphate of silver tliey are linally observable as a single sphere 
molecule, there is apparently no other w^ay to think of the complex mole- 
cule body but as sphere within sphere, and further, within sphere. The 
french fonnula (AgO, SO'd and the more recent (Ag^^ {Enqf. Brit.) only 
differ as to one molecule of combined silver which nowise leads to a de- 
viation from the spliericity argument. The many cases of gramilar observed 
texture of so st^ded ' amorphous matter/ also fall-in with this (3oncliision. 

The ciy^stallisation st age therefore begins at a later stage, most probaMy 
next to the formation of the composite stable nioleciiles, when many 
similar molecules aggregate to form visible matter to the bare eye. 

Which is the outer shell of the whole, could no doubt be as(?ertained 
from the fact that tlie same chemical element behaves somenvhat difterently 
in the * nascent’ condition when obtained from different com])ouiids, this 
being probably due to its central or external position in the spherical com- 
pound body modifying the affinit^;^ action. But this is not meant to tres- 
pass into chemistry beyond exhibiting the last, perceptible molecules of 
matter as .spheres and beyond discussing some probable consequences 
arising therefrom. 

idriii than an liypotliesid, has been nowise criticised, questioned or (tpposed by any of 
those eminent scientists ; tiiid according' to the latest edition of Ency. Brit, it yet holds 
the ground as the accepted theorw It is thus, vrrhatiju, set down in Enr.y. Brit. : 

In each mineral there exists iniegrai molecules — solid bodies inrapabh of further 
“ (if vision and of invariable form loith faces parallel to the natiii'ai joints indicated 
by tlu? luechaiiieal division of crystals and with angles and dimensions given hy 
calcuiaAioii and observation combined.” (The tmderliriiiig is mine.) 

“ Faces ” imply planes of some area, and "•incapable of further division” 
necessarily refers to the unbreakable molecules in terms of tlie citemists as usually 
meani, iho ultimate ones. 

Xuw rhe electric microscope prove.s that any piano can bo broken up int'O 
spheres (which any powerful microscope might have also shown) ; but it als . proves that 
if any further breaking takes place, it is not into angular pieces of sphere.^ wliich might 
be cystals and iia\'e more minute faces, but that after the spherical stage has been 
reached, nothing el.se but spheres can be got, thus sotting at naught the ultimate 
crystalline constitution of matter as so ohen happens to liypotlieseses that cannot 
be checked by direct experiments or by actual view. 

The universal tendency of matter towards sphericity of form wouhi far lot* 
long and out of place to establish here also concerning liquids and gases, but there arc 
several considerations })acked by facts leading to accept their ultimaic con^titniion tK 
sphericnl <-‘entres of (vital) energy in similitude to those of solid niatter, demon- 
strable b.\ inference on]}-, as microscopy cannot be expected to do so diroctl;v'* 

Hut til is improved microscope offers a ffrm and reliable starting-point to 
inv©stigat(‘ ngain and further, the radical strueturo of matter on an experimentai base, 
which is not even attempted but only guessed in crystallography ami but superti' 
oially and roughly surmised by the symbolism groupings of recent symbology of chemi- 
cal formuUe as in the Emyclopcedia Britamiica — ^this, most probably, arising from the 
well discerned absetice of any perceptible reliable starting basis towards ro|:)resenting 
the actual form of the molecules, though certainly any material body has a form of 
some sort representable by drawing. 

The hollow spherical constitution of molecules, from the voty fact of its having a 
certain thickness of shell material only, should also have a great deal to do as to the 
mode of the acutal transit of light through transparent bodies. 
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Of course this ■ microscope is as yet but a scientific babe, and serial 
■observations, experiments and researches in all branches of sciences need 
be carried on by specialists in each and all divisions to confirm, particularise, 
develop, apply v or possibly pare-ofi, something from the general lines above 
referred, to. 

Twenty-five whole- time scientists researchers would be but a small 
beginning in the^ vast fields opened out to view from such a stand ; whilst a 
single individual cannot hope but to lose his way among the multiplicity 
of endless novel issues that arise. from the fact that the hitherto considered 
inert' matter is not radically inert but only liable to temporarily assume 
inertness. 

It is a very different thing to consider an electric or heat potential be- 
haviour in reaching a copper wire which is believed to be in an absolutely 
passive or neutral inert state, or again to consider such potentials on reach- 
ing a wire that is already the seat of billions of centres of activities of simi- 
lar nature to themselves and of higher grade but possibly lesser potentiality 
—and in fact sometimes of greater and sometimes of lesser potentiality than 
their own. In the first case if it were actually so, it might be conceived as 
an empty pipe into which a fluid had to flow, whereas in the second case it 
would have to be conceived as a pipe already entirely filled with a fluid 
of the same sort but more or less potentialised than the in- coming one. The 
phenomena of extra-currents, well knowm to electricians, whose existence 
is highly mysterious, beyond being known as highly potentialised reactions, 
cease to be mysterious and become conceivable. 

it would be out of place here to go into full consideration of such very 
important subject beyond stating that in the second case it would amount 
to starting the vital molecules of the copper wire into phases of reaction 
and action, all necessarily vibratory and under great stress, because of the 
settled cohesion of the spherical vital molecules in the hard copper wire. 
The spheres in contact only tip each other at points, instead of being an 
homogeneous metal formation ; thus restrained, concussions need result 
instead of the free dancing steps which this microscope proves to be their 
primary natural propensity when not tightly huddled-up together into the 
solidity of a hard drawn metal. 

A constrained living stage departing from tlie inhi})ited alive one they 
were in, must result as long as disturbed by more than the suitable ordinary 
amount of vital essence held in each sphere is not reached, and which they 
need discharge at any point if possible or at the other end of the wire if not 
done before. This can now be conceived to result into a concussive flow of 
vital matter at the wire end called electrical current in modern terms but 
which is a vital flow of imponderable matter similar to the one furnished by 
the electrical eel (Gymnotus) or by the torpedo fishes known to be intense 
enough to kill small animals and knock down horses if in contact with them 
in the same stream that they are in. This distinctly points out that wo 
are not to expect a satisfactory account of the electric fluid from the mech- 
anical or chemical provinces explaining vital electricity, but rather from 
vital electricity accounting for chemical electricity. Both are identical 
but have not equal claims to precedence w'hich should be inverted from 
their present nominal relative position. The mathematic setting of the 
phenomena computation would remain just the same. 

This necessarily cursory rush through an all-embracing subject does 
not admit of more than a few illustrations of the uses this instrument may 
be put to, as a plough in the fields of research and towards opening roads into 
extensive stretches of scientific wilderness. It can east new light reflections 
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into quite obscure provinces of botlx the material and, mental strata. At Icast- 
it offers some guidance towards 'attacking a number of problems hitherto 
considered : bejond analytic metiiods, and so, left in the background tliougli 
of supreme: interest and practical utility. ' 'A- conceivable theory of tiie origin 
of heat and of light are both within measurable distance. 

The following case is another . illustration of the po.ssible uses of that 
plough.” It has remained ' an unapproachable problem with due con- 
sideration to conservation of energy, though it be well felt, that these lo.w.s 
imist cover all natural processes or phenomena. 

, Our material ' body receives physical and' material sustenance fr<>ni 
its , siirrou hidings and from the food we assimilate. It' pays off* iiiaterial 
results ,and discjharge^i the t^ransformed energy it absorbed from tlie food. 

But it has been often queried, whence is coming the substance or 
specific food supplied to oor minds to evolve the continuous eraivssioix of 
thouglits ? Or again where from the supply to our intellectual functions, 
whatever they be, but which are no doubt some class of working processes 
and as such must consume or rather transform something, whatever that 
so,mething be '? 

The only hitherto traced sources of energy supply offering some shade 
of possibilities give us yet no rational clue as to our thought energy being 
derived from heat, light, electricity, magnetism, or from the ‘‘ affinity” 
influence or workings ; and we know of no other, as vitality is not yet recog- 
nised as an independent energy source. 

Now the revealments of this microscope seem to have removed the 
thick veil that hid the avenue leading to an acceptable source. The vital 
mdlecule may now and henceforth be observed well and long enough to 
arrive at one only disceruible adequate comprehension of its behaviour, 
in agreement with the following viz,, that it is endowed with will, that it 
has some control over its peculiar antics, that it is capricious and captious 
in the course of its romping about ; that it can be irritated and stimula- 
ted by moderate extra light and extra Ixeat of perhaps only 20 or 30 
degrees Far., though it can stand without being killed the temj)Brature of 
6000 Earli ; that under some special circumstances, an aggregation of only 
four or five of them can show evident signs of distress, on iife-distressiiig 
(fireumstances being brought about. So that from all the above the only 
apparently suitable summarizing is that it is possessed of mentality as 
well as of materiality. On the other hand it preserves its vitality througli 
the ordeal of 6000 degrees Farii., so that are fairly justified in saying tliat 
in passing through the minor ordeal of digestion in the human stomacli, it 
does not lose its mentality before reaching the thoughts, digestive organ or 
second mental stomach,” the human brain,” which it might be conceded 
finds the supply of substance to be digested and to feed the mind out of tiie 
mentality of the vital molecules circulating in torrents through the brain. 

If this train of thought be provisionally accepted as sufficiently correct 
to lead to non- wasting time experiments, • provisionally also we now ina.y 
consider that when we feed our material body with matter that we see, we 
also feed our unseen mental or spiritual self with the unseen mentality in 
the same food contained in the billions of vital molecules. 

I must now conclude by only somewhat Justifying-— though I have 
elsewhere fully justified—the use of the quaHfi.eative ‘‘miraculous” occor- 
ring above and which hitherto stands mostly as a mere opinion or assertion. 

It will not at all considerately do to leave such vague glamoiir-Bhedding 
word to remain in its indefiniteness on simple assertion or mere opinion, as 
to its tolerable application to this case without setting forth the grounds 
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for it. It is first necessary to controvert the usual ciirreiit meaning given 
ill dictionaries, because' of its inconsistency with radical facts. 

dlliracle ill' its more general meaning is as yet set down as a, ‘'super" 
iiatural event.” Until recently it was set dowm more forcibly as an event 
co7itrary to nature's laws. But it yet needs to ■ be brought further down 
from, that superlative meaning. Or again nature’s processes should be 
elevated enough in men’s consideration to reach the very much higher gra- 
dation they deserve, so as to become ‘ par ’ to the present conceptions arouiid 
the word “miracle.” 

Locke, had. it “an operation contrary to the established course of 
nature, and hence divine.” Hume, also had it as “ a violation of the laws of 
nature.” These are scarcely insisted on now, and are sliding out of the 
philosophical provinces notwfithstanding those authorities. The fact is 
miracles take a very early short-cut, away from the physical start into the 
less known metaphysics, and between these and theological fields there is 
no well demarcated boundary traceable, thus involving a large amount of 
liuinan, religious, and philosophical implications, and hence their vital im- 
portance iii the moral world, not to be skipped over here, though not of the 
experimental category. But a crossing point has been arrived at, since this 
microscope has actually trespassed into and is working in the very land of 
miracles^ if an average and not ignorant appHcation of that meaning be given 
to it, and hence it now needs be circumscribed into a practical sufficient 
meaning. 

The supernatural significance of that word needs be set aside immediately 
as will be readily seen, because nothing can lie or be above sufficiently 
understood “ nature’s ” processes to necessitate running contrary to them. 
As will be seen, any of nature’s simplest processes when profoundly enquhed 
into, is found without a single exception to be transcendental or not humanly 
comprehensible, i.e., all are physically and mentally superhuman. So they 
might very properly be classed as miraculous with the exchanged meaning 
of simply supeihuman, instead of fully supernatural in the old sense. 

It has long enough been a piece of glorified presumption for men in 
general, and for a considerable class of scientists in particular, who scarcely 
know anything of nature’s radical working and therefore are ignorant of its 
most important springs, to have ventured to decide what is actually with i a 
or beyond nature’s range of functions, province, or capabilities. 

Even the superficially well understood simple process of the ordinary 
formation of such incompressible material as water out of the two elemen- 
tary elastic gases combination of oxygen and hydrogen, is nothing short of 
miraculous to men, in the way of the alloy of two extremely compressible 
materials, suddenly resulting into an incompressible one contrary to ail 
reasonable expectations that two very compressible and soft materials 
(gases) are able to become harder than one inch thick cast steel, and to 
burst it asunder by hydraulic compression dispositions, the weight of 
the steel being at the time, say, ten times the weight of the contained 
water. 

Again the very fact of any one single gas departing from its gaseous 
condition and becoming a liquid at a certain grade of compression and tem- 
perature, changing suddenly all its former characteristics, is an absolutely 
miraculous event, not a bit comprehensible by men, specially when it is 
borne in mind that wdien the critical temperature is reached no further 
excessive amount of compression can reliquify it. These facts are nothing 
short of playing at “ ducks and drakes ” with the present developments of 
the human mind, information, sense, or reason. 
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Ail these .piimarily sinipie processes believed to be well understood, are 
nothing short of iniraGiilous; ; and if the sense., of supernatural be yet, adhered 
to, for miracle , it anioimts tO' saying that mature is supernatural from, first' 
to last. If discarding the general miraculous notion, - then we need set dow.ii 
that all ..mature.’s .natural processes . are also supernatural at least at some 
grades of , their .course. Every man’s downright 'deep ignora.iice of a-M, ex- 
cepting: only the' very numerous mere suj^erficialities, as l:o.ng as 'lie\rema.iiis 
a,rmour plated .by flesh and bone, does not at all sanely permit of the use- 
ful word “ miracle ” ' being applied to. any other well defined but soiiiewhat 
humbling ' meaning ' than .simply siiperhiiman^^ or prodigious operation 
beyond pur co:mprehensi on. 

It is used hereafter in this last sense, meaning also a deed wlii oh remains 
uiifathomable to our,. present perception (senses and minds), because of 
their inceptive evolution from animal mentality townirds higiier develop- 
ment, when such miracles may cease to be miraciiious and become com- 
prehensible. This use of the word will be nowise in oppoBition to nature’s 
laws or course ; this last most probably appearing miraculous only wlieii 
effects of superposition of laws combine wdiere we now perceive but <>iie, 
or a partiality of several. 

When fully seen this apparently insignificant and astoiindiiigiy small 
vital molecule with its constituting contents, or more exactly, a colony of 
them, are possessed of latent capabilities, power, artistic skill, talent and 
organising genius, which are far more difficult to conceive and actually 
realise than their extreme minuteness, as above exemplified by two years 
and nine months counting of units to make up a vital molecule aggrega- 
tion. equal to an ordinary grain of sand. Tliat was humanly realisable ; 
the following, though precisely true, is scarcely realisable. It again neces- 
sitates an illustrative comparison, perhaps as strained as the great 
Maxwell’s illustration of what he meant to be explained by tiie presence of 
extreme^ small “ demonds ” in matter. 

Let us suppose that we have, not a chemical test scale, but a vei^y strong 
chef-T oeuvre testing scale, and that we place in one of its pans a, colony 
of 1,340 millions vital molecules individualities as already referred to above, 

quite 1,300 millions more numerous than the inliabitants in the British 
Isles. Let them be in the form and size of one single millet seed whicii 
you have found by this microscope to be identical to the other dried grains 
and to be composed of as many and similar separate indvidualities. 

And now, place in the other pan, the picked best of 40 millions of the 
British inhabitants condensed individual capabilities, taking great care 
that all the designing abilities of arcliitects, the erecting skill of engineers, 
and the effective capabilities of builders, be first and all heaped in it : next, 
that all the cultured guidance of scientists, and all the discernmejit and 
compounding capabilities of chemists be secured to supply the first one.s 
with proper serviceable and reliable best material. Again, lot ail the 
best physicists direct the smooth working throughout of all the abovi-^ 
specialist’s performance and see to no untoward accidents or harm happening 
to such of their working processes and to protect against external misfia|>s, 
disturbances, or mend them, should they happen ; and let all the best 
mathematicians step-in to calculate proportions, sizes, strength, and to 
regulate, particularise, and time-out the whole, concerning the order au<i 
phases of the manufacturing process of the chef oeuvre that they are all bent 
on ; and further, complement the above workers by all the geniuses of the 
British Association, of the Royal Society, and of the Royal Artists Society ; In 
fact, let ail the ablest, the best and most talented of the summarized English 
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aational efficiency (or of the whole ■ artistic world for the matter of that) 
help toward the making of that one chef-d^ oeuvre, whichever it be decided 
upon to construct ; and' all their strenuous efforts, moment, knowledge 
and skill will not be able to raise a bit the pan of the scale in which that grain 
of millet is building its own chef oeuvre out of a few pounds of wet earth. 

Its latent power and abilities, qualitatively, transcends to an uniinagiiiable 
extent all the summum of the whole human best. The highest, most pro-. 
found and Glearest mind up' to this date cannot even trace the direction of the ■ 
first step to be taken towards effecting something that will becoine.ableto ' 
balance the latent potentiality, and eventually the producing powers of that 
iiiillet seed colony of vital molecules. 

That apparently humble little seed does its work quietly without any 
fussing over it, directing its 1,000 millions of artists in the right way to dig 
tunnels in the ground, to fetch the suitable materials, sort them, carry 
them, erect them, set them up artistically, tinge and colour them, etc., 
etc., and produce an object which is more complex than all the engines and 
all the clock works of England if put together to constitute a single piece 
of machineiy, and /which could at all compare with the number of parts 
eonstitutiag the mature millet stalk, unless also each separate screw and all 
pieces were counted separately to total an equal number of billions of parts. 

x4.nd please consider most attentively and weigh very carefully the 
fact that the President ” or central government of these milliards of 
inhabitants of the millet stalk mansion, foreseeing tiiat as they get 
worn-down, tired, or old and unable to continue their duties beyond the 
next autumn, and thus will need successors to avoid the vanishing-off of 
the strenuous labour of their race, and also to perpetuate their acquired 
industries’ skill, they provide with a large margin for contingencies, for 
the continuity of their life’s labour acquirements, by constituting com- 
plete weil-closetted ' Cabinets ” of experienced ministers, subordinate ‘ 

heads of departments supported by very numerous highly- trained and 
qualified artisans, all imprisoned against any loss or disturbance in I 

well-sealed and varnished little packages called Seeds ” (by us) prex^ared 
to begin, build, comx)lete and adorn new mansions to be ready by next 
summer. This is neither iniaginaiy nor over-stretched but unfortunately 
inadequately exx^ressible in humanly compreiiensible usual w^ords without 
paraboie ; but the fact in the above sense is literal. 

Now, a most humble position has to be taken after arriving at this 
view ; for that grain of millet, to all discernible intents and results, 
tically miracidates ; men can only We, and at the best of times call on 
nature to perform niiracies for him on any trifling necessity or fancy ; for 
man can do nothing absolutely by himself, he can only invoke help and i 

direct some other potentiality than his own, as indeed he has none at his ^ 

service tliat he has not borrowed, except his own share of willing and direct- ■ 

ing x)ower. And is that his own will after all ? absolutely his own will ? 

Does he really know what he does of his total self among the innumerable 
turmoil of rattling miracles he is continually connected to and involved in, 
some of which he directs consciously and some unconsciously 1 

One man per hundred thousand is scarcely aware of those crowds of 
stupendous miracles that he is submerged in. And some perhaps may see 
more into this without being further led on, that man’s special activity is to 
hel|> to direct (rightly let us hope) in his own locality, the drama of 
the universe. . | 

In conciiisibn, it should appear to any men furnished with some decent 
amount of generalising and comparative inference capacity, if somewhat j 
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backed by. _ fair and penetrating criticism keenness, that such iiicominensu- 
rable superiority?: of ; a. millet: seed .overmen’s, highest, and most — till we 
fi,nd 'Soine, more suitable .way of expressing ourselves — may be co,iiceded to be 
a prodigy agency or: a miracle-w:right and that consequently .the ^dtai mole- 
cule actually centres in itsdi miraculous power wh:.ich p,rovisio,ttaIly .entitles , 
it to be, .qualified as the miraculous vital molecule, Just as it is set down by 
implication in the above tliird'sol^cj&'quotation of the Vedas as ultimately, 
returning' to Bramah himself, by a course of gradual ' higher a,nd higher 
refinements , presumably reacMng. Deity itself, by-aiid-by continuously., 

^ i.nd where ■ are we ? .In what sort of deep Jungles have we lost our- 
selves.? since, it. is not yesterday that this evolutionary ' course iurs been 
traced out, .but over 30 ce:iituries ago !. 

Man., try to understand thyse.lf may he tried from several directions: 
Can we co.noiude this without pointing out that -within ou,rselves each, hair 
.that grows-— leaving out the reproducing secretariat-— each per.forms similar, 
duties to the grain of :niillet ; that each main organ, such' as the heart,.; 
liver, lungs, the eyes, the ears, and. scores .of other seh-admiiiistered .local 
governments are much more ably ad:ministered and are each about as com- 
plex as the w.liole government of B,ngiand (this is not at all exaggerated for 
those who have an adequate discernment) each containing not a less num- 
ber of separate entities and generally many more indi viduahties than Eng- 
land’s total popiiiation ; that they are all conjointly working and elaborating 
substances night and day without having the chance of two minutes’ holiday 
so as to keep the human machinery in tolerably good condition ; and are 
doing it under such circumstances that five minutes dereliction of duty would 
mean complete disaster and death to the whole edifice. 

Wonder of miracles, and stupendous accumulation of miraeolous 
wonders, in |bli its apparent exaggeration, is .only a very moderate expression 
of this epithet, nearly equally suitable to the man or the gnat temple of 
lifers miraculous rites. 

PART 11. 

The following is a description of the microscope witli its additional 
meohamcal improvement wMoh I have placed on this table. It consists 
in the addition of a very long swing arm, hinged and connected to the 
microscope stand in such a way as to facilitate the adjustm,ent of a special 
over-stage lighting system, otherwise of difficult use, thereby also providing 
a mechanical working appliance combining the action between the usually 
independent over-stage lighting and the sub-stage lighting. : The arm 
supports a very intense incandescent burner or any of the most brilliant 
sources of light at its end, so conditioned m to secure certain advantages 
hereafter .described. 

The improved lighting system embodied in the above mechanical ap- 
pliance consists in a new combination of two classes of lightings hitherto 
used separately, one of them being the ordinary su'b-stage and the other 
a novel style of over-stage lighting by the most intense lights, they jointly 
exhibiting certain complementing characteristics . of , , microscope . . obJeolB. . 
which neither of them separately can show sufficiently to arrive at a correct 
Interpretation of some objects under observation. 

The microscope stand itself is of the ordinary description with eye- 
pieces and objective complete for observation by ordinary sub-stage lighting 
as usual. 

'But to its stand, preferably to the left hand side (when standing in 
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observiag position) a long detachable arm A of square section is affixed . 
It is about two feet long and is attached to a short stem correctly cantering 
and hinging' the whole radially at right-angles to a straight line drawn 
homontally' along the face and from the centre of the stage towards the 
microscope stand main centre of frame. ■ 

Thus constructed the arm can travel up and down in a vertical plane, so 
as to stand at any desired angle above the horizontal plane of the stage at 
the various required angles to that plane, and which are between 35 and, 
48 degrees, easential to this lighting success. 

Near the end of the arm A is placed a light holder B on an horizontal 
arm, able to slide along the main arm, and carrying either an incandescent 
burner, an acetylene burner, or any of the most intense sources of light, 

■ oxyhydrogen or arc, light ; the vertical stem O holding the burner is set 
on a slide D having an horizontal motion of about one inch, and is driven by 
the traversing screw E ; the stem G is fitted t,hrough a nut and clamping 
nut able to raise or lower it about inch ; this, in combination with the 
above, provides for any correction of position so as to exactly adjust the 
Eght rays to the precise characteristic of this system, as hereafter 
described. By sliding the holder along the arm, any required distance 
from the centre of the stage is obtained for the precise focussing at the precise 
spot needed ; the figure shows the disposition for an acetylene gas flame 
edge illumination. 

At F is represented a long focus achromatic condenser, on the usual 
mounting, adjustable in all directions ; it is also fitted with the usual 
traversing rack and pinion, as represented, for traversing the focus back- 
ward and forward. The optical axis of this condenser and the flame edge, 
or centre of light, are set so as to be in the same vertical plane which passes 
also through the optical axis of the objective 0, whilst the arm A is so 
made as to be parallel to that same plane, and hence, from the above des- 
cribed position of its hinging centre, whenever it is moved up or down, to 
get the required best observing special angle adjustment, it carries the 
source of light with itself in the said plane, pointing always exactly to the 
objective’s 0 axis during the search for the more suitable vertical angle for 
observation, thus facilitating an adjustment otherwise of considerable 
difficulty, unless the light source follows the condenser fixed to the same 
radial arm. After the suitable angle for observation has been found, the 
final focussing of light is made by means of the traversing rack of the 
condenser F, or if further found necessary, by sliding the light liolder B 
along the arm A ; G indicates the intersecting point of the objective 0 axis 
and of the intense lighting axis in the same geometrical plane. The ordi- 
nary sub-stage lighting from the condenser K, on being now directed by 
means of the ordinary arrangements to the intersecting point G, that spot 
G is now therefore lit from a twofold direction of lightings concentrated 
on it, viz., from the sub-stage lighting which brings out some of the usual 
: characteristics of the object observed by means of the usually ■ toned-down 
or moderate lighting which travels directly into tiie objective from another 
source of light than B ; and secondly from the most intense light from B, 
which does not, as hereafter explained, enter into the objective but only 
to the extent that an object placed at O deviates it towards the objective, 
and thus, with extremely small objects placed at G, the use of extremely 
intense light becomes practicable without inoonveniencing the eye, as 
; would be done by light coming directly from the ^ub-stage and unavoidably 
going into the objective. ^ 

Thus directed, how aver,' the fullest intensity of the strongest lighting 
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wMob according to, the would have to be 0 ithe,r ton^d-down. and 

thereby cause extremely small objects to become invisible, or, which would 
be intolerably ' blinding to the eyes, can be used with low powera without 
mounting or tinging the objects, and it traces in liquids extremely 
small .free objects under nature’s own circumstances of absolute freedom 
and absence of chemical preparations. 

By the use . of low or medium power, objectives — thereby obviating the 
great amplification of the auto-motivity of the radical units which , causes 
them to immediately get : out of focus and out of the ..field with the hitherto 
suitable , high powers to such minute objects— they are kept quite distinct 
and even' brilliantly visible by the compensating increment of 'extra intense 
lighting ; considerate observations of unmounted highly motile units become 
relatively easy ; and it permits of witnessing the conservation of the voli- 
tional perpetual potential (Vitivity) effects, after exposure of these units 
to white heat, through thereafter yet evincing the same effects and auto- 
niotivity characteristics, accompanied by the same special internal rapid 
twinkling function of indeterminable capricious occurrence. 

This improvement in the scope of the view of free microscopic matter 
ill sizes nearing the limit of refrangibility of light by solid matter or at the 
very thresholcl of invisibility, facilitates many new sets of experiments 
and permits of a much closer approach to a radical view of the constitution 
and intrinsic properties of matter, in general directly demonstrating that 
there is no ultimately inanimate matter, but actually two phases of life 
conditions, the static and dynamic ones. 

It throws new light on many obscure points of several branches of 
science, by revealing the enormous capabilities of microscopic state of 
matter on its being made to reach the condition of free centres, then visibly 
exhibiting themselves as the source of physical perpetual motion — Radium 
may be an example of it, much condensed at a point. 

Without the above described optical combination of both lightings’ 
illumintion herein styled Duplex lighting,” the above are either not 
traceable or not comprehensible, as the view or representation given ex- 
clusively by each class of lighting, differs radically from each other, and 
compiementation is necessary to see either all, or most of what there is 
acualiy present and functionating, to exhibit sufficiently and demonstrate 
tiie radical vital capabilities that are always latent in all ponderable matter. 
The useful partial lighting by each is of an unknown proportion, but it is 
easily traceable by trial, increasing the one and diminishing the other, 
or vice versa, jointly using them to fully identify any one, or a group of a 
few of those free moving vital centres. 

The one-inch ordinary objective is sufficient to first unmistakably trace 
tiiese units in ordinary drinking filtered water, using only the novel over- 
stage lighting, they being then untraceable by the sub-stage lighting with 
such low power. The ordinary quarter-inch objective and upwards, to 
the inch objective, is the grade of amplification from which duplex 
.lighting more properly becomes useful. ■ ^ ^ ^ • 

The relative suitable amount, of either- or both classes joint lighting or 
alternately of each' separately, is best obtained or regulated by iris dia- 
phragms set on the path of each system .of -.lighting.' , \ 

A special object holder I has to' be used with this arrangem^ent. It is 
composed of a piece of well polished glass plate about of an inch thick, 
about r broad, and about to r long. The end of it is bevelled off at 
somewhat more than the total angle of reflection of light by' glass (41® 48 ) 
1 . 6 ., to about 55® and very finely polished. The Hght that passes through 
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the 'holder -from the' sab-stage condenser K-,- falling normally on both 'of its 
parallel faces^ when' it is laid flat on the stage, is not any ways affected by it 
iii its coarse towards the objective. 

Bat the light from B' being made to fall nearly normally on the 
bevelled eiid surface, penetrates into the object holder, meets' the lower face 
at an angle of total reflection and is therefore reflected towards the top face 
which it meets at the same angle, and is therefore again reflected, and so 
on from face to face without, any practical amount of light being refracted 
out of the object holder, but only at its other, end, if the angle of first in- 
■ cidence is increased somewhat over 41° 48' or practically to 56° degrees, 
by lowering a little the arm A, The .more suitable angle' and ' position 
of the light B on the arm is best ascertained by trial. If there be' two 
arms as',\4 set to one microscope, the object holder has to be, , bevelled on 
the two 'sides, or to be made hafe circular ended to the same bevel,' if several 
be required to be set up for yet more intense light. In this case, an ather- 
manous substance (a glass cell filled with water being the simplest and best) 
is placed in front of each of the condensers. The object holder has also in 
such ease to be placed at right-angles to the usual position on the stage. 
The insertion of this object holder in the path of light from B' scarcely alters 
^the above described optical disposition, and only inverts the direction of 
the rays, on the holder’s bevelled edge being placed a little in advance of 
the objective’s axis towards the light source as shown at u, so as to catch up 
the condenser’s rays before they proceed further down ; and it also raises the 
height of focus above the stage H. 

The object to be observed has to be placed in an ordinary, but very 
shallow cupped slide filled with any required (but of the least viscous) 
liquids, such as w^ater, for organic radical vital matter observations, or 
nitric acid to carry out the experiments demonstrating the vital potential 
(Yitivity) permanency in the strongest acids. And all liquids placed in 
the cup must be covered with a very thin glass-cover, not only to prevent 
evaporation, hut also as being essential to reproduce in the slide itself, 
the optical requirements of internal reflection above described for the object 
holdei’. This is effected by a drop of water or oil being placed between the 
object holder and the slide, to secure immersion contact continuity from 
the glass slide to the object holder. In this manner the glass slide and cover 
becoming as if of one piece with the object holder, the intense hght from 
B' after the first reflection from the lower face of the holder, comes across 
the minute objects and is thereby deviated out of its internal regular re- 
flections in the slide and in the object holder, only to the extent that is 
caught up by that object ; and therefore, as it no longer follows the path that 
just kept it within the angle of total reflection within the object holder, it 
passes out and becomes visible in the objective set to focus above it, pre- 
cisely to the greatest extent possible, or comfortably tolerable by the eye. 

Such illumination is, when intensest, almost exclusively suitable to any 
but ante-bacterial observations of living functions of the ultimate vital 
potential traceable in solid matter reduced to the most minute condition 
attainable by prolonged grinding (either before or after calcination) by 
an agate pestle and mortar of high polish. 

No immersion ” between the object and objective is practicable with 
this system of lighting from the intense light B' which, on penetrating into 
an immersion objective, would confuse all into a blaze of lighting. Also low- 
power objectives from 1” focal length upwards, or medium power ones up 
I ' I l^ich objectives are best suited to this system of microscopical observa- 

R' tion, ■■ ' 
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Brahmans, Theists and Muslims.— By J. C. Oman. T. Fisher Unwiu. 

Mr. Oman is specially well-fitted for the task he has undertaken, viz., 

to present a pioture of tli© .Indian life as it is. He has lived long enough 
in India to know the' people and know them well, but it is always a difficult 
task for an outsider to describe the real life of a foreign people however 
intimate may be his connexion or however long may be his stay with 
them. He would necessarily miss those subtle forces ^ tWe small social 
functions, those half religious and superstitious practices which really 
reflect the life and the peculiarities of each individual nation. To put it 
m other words, it is almost impossible for a foreigner in dealing with the 
Eastern life to go beyond the surface, but in spite of the shortcomings of 
this most admirable book we cannot but congratulate Mr. Oman on his 
aoliievements. He has admirably described the religious life of the people, 
and in dealing with his subject has shown an interest and sympathy which 
cannot fail to make his book popular with the people out liere. He has 
given a most illuminating and exhaustive account of the Brahmo Soinaj 
movement and the Molimrram festival. But though he is full and thorough 
in his treatment of the social and religious life, he is somewhat 

biief and sketchy as regards his account of the Mohamedans. He has 
completely ignored the rehgious, social and intellectual movements, which, 
of late, have stirred the Mohamedan community to its depth. One word 
and we have done. The publishers de>serve credit for the excellent get uf^ 
of the book. 

■■■ 11 . 

The Inward Light.—By Fielding Hall. Macmillan & Co. 

This is a most fascinating book and deserves tiie attentioix of ail in- 
terested in Eastern religions. Mr. Hall writes with an intimate knowledge 
of Ills subject and evinces great sympathy with the Burmese and their 
religious thoughts and ideals. The book lying before us is an exposition 
of Buddhism, as it is illustrated by the life of the Burmese ; but Mr, Hall , 
unlike the majority of the Western writers, does not give us merely a dry 
account of the Buddhistic teachings,', but explains tons how those teachings 
affect the daily life of its professors, and points out to us that they are not 
only a formal belief but a vital and living thing influencing the people through 
and through in their conception of life, its sore trials and its bitter dis- 
■appointments,. and bringing to them consolation and .happiness scarcely 
to be imagined by those who have not lived and moved with them. 
,Mr. Hall has ad,mirably succeeded in bringing home to the reader the real 
and genuine spirit of Buddhism^ and we have no hesitation in ascribing 
the success of the book to the author’s large- mindedness and conspicuous 
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freedom from prejudice. He very truly says that the essence of all 
religions is the same, and the same truths are to be found all over fhm 
world m every reUgious system. Buddha did not come, says he to 
denmmce the world or to rob it of happiness, but to add another wSrld 
to add a higher, more enduring happiness to that which passes so quicklv 
*0. <ii8place one truth with another, but to Wecfe 
truth ^th truth joy with joy, to round our fleeting time with an etemitv 
i^d therefore, Buddhism is nothing by itself. It is not, it never preteni' 
ed to be a complete truth, to be a temple in itself. It was but another 
story added to that great building whose feet are in the earth who^' 
siimmit rises towards heaven. ' wiiow 
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dll. 

ThreeOjChief ^ Cities of the E^ptlan Sultans.* 

- ' Chatto and Wiiidiis, 

i'|^,>jProf. Margoiiouth is a recognized authority on Islamic subiects and 
whatever com^ from iliis pen bears the hall-mark of sound eruditioA and 
scholarship. But the work lying before us is meant more for the 
than for the hmited circle of scholars. Prof. Margoliouth teU us the 
tustory of the changes and vicissitudes which overtook the three principal 
cities of Mam— Damascus, Cairo and Jerusalem— and describes to us llie 
important histoncal buildings which these venerable cities once owned 
and some of which have survived the tide of time. To go into details would 
mean writing a monograph on this most fascinating book. Suffice it to sav 
that It IS a book which, of necessity, will find a place in all libraries and 
on the shelf of eveiy student and scholar interested in the liistory and anti- 
plates considerably enhance the value of the book 
and the excellent type and the paper make it attractive and alluring. 


